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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

William Ashbroolt's Donizetti and his Operas was published in 1982. 

Derek Beales is Professor of Modern History at the University of Cambridge and his books include England 
and Italy. 1859-60,1961. 

Antony Beevor's most recent novel is The Faustian Pact. 1983. 

Philippa Berry is a lecturer in the School of English and American Studies fit the University of East Anglia. 
Harold Dlakemore is Secretary of the Institute of Latin American Studies at London University. 

Alan Browqjahn's Collected Poe/ns was published in 1983. 

Hugh Brogan's History of the United States of America will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Raymond Carr's books include Modem Spain, 1980. 

James Campbell's Invisible Country : A journey through Scotland was published last year. 

Stefan Collin! is co-author, with Donald Winch and John Burrow, of That Noble Science of Politics: A study in 
nineteenth-century inteilectual history, which was published in 1983. 

PalriclaCralgis working on a study of Northern Irish poetry and fiction. 
r. J. Murdaunt Crook's The Dilemma of Style: English architecture from the Picturesque to the Modern 
Afovementwill be published next year. 

Tim Dooley’scollection of poems. The Interrupted Dream , will be published later this year. 

Alistair Elliot's annotated edition of Virgil's Georgies was published in 1981. 

Ceilna Fox is Keeper of Paintings, Prims and Drawings at the Museum of London. 

Roy Fuller' s New and Collected Poems 1 934-84 will bepublished next month, 
p, A. Ginsberg is a Fellow of Churchill College, Cambridge. 

Christopher Hawlrce is preparing an editionofthe magazine Night and Day . 

I. E. S. Hayward is Professor of Politics at the University of Hull. 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist for the Nation. 

Mick Imlah is the editor or Poetry Review. 

David Klmbell’s Verdi In the Age of Italian Romanticism will be reissued in paperback later this year. 

Adam Mars- Jones is the editor of Mae West Is Dead: Recent lesbian and gay fiction ,1983. 

.. R.D. Martin is the author or TheStudy of Pro simian Behaviour, 1 979. 

John Mole's most recent collection of poems, In and Out of the Apple, appeared in 1984. 

Blake Marrbon's collection of poems , Dark Glasses, was published in 1984. 

J. B, Paul teaches Political Science at the Unive r&ity of New South Wales . 

J. C. A. RathmeH Is a Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Sonya RudlkoTfls completing a book on Virginia Woolf. 

Philip Thody’s books Include Roland Barthes: A conservative estimate, 1977, and Dog Days In Babel, 1979. 
Dennis Walder's Athol Fugard was published last year. 

Andrew Wallace-HadrlUisa lecturer in Ancient History at the University of Leicester. 

-r Andrew Wnwn is a lecturer in English at the University of Leeds. 

Stanley Wells's Re-Editing Shakespeare for the Modern Reader appeared in August 1984. 

Christopher Wlntleisa lecturer in Musical Goldsmiths' College, London, and a member of the Editorial 
B onrd of Music A naiysis. 

H. R. Woudhuysen is a lecturer In English at University College London. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 225 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later thnn 
May 3 1 . A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that day, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 225" on the 
envelope, should be nddressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's. 
Lane, London EC I M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on June 7. 

1 The art of preparing good , wholesome, palatable 
soups, without great expense, which is so well 
understood in France, and in other countries where 
they form part of the daily food of ail classes of the 
people, has hitherto been very much neglected in 
England; yet it really presents no difficulties which a 
little practice, and the most common degree of core, 
will not readily overcome; and we strongly recom- 
mend increased attention to it. 

2 Sherry is a good addition, but should be used in 
cooking with the utmost discretion; it Is vain to think 
that the addition of a large glass of poor sherry to the 
contents of a tin of soup is going to disguise it. 

3 In France it is not unusual for some man in the 
family not only to be interested in the menu and the 
cooking but occasionally to wish to supervise or even 
cook a dish. This raises the standard of cooking in the 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of May 9, 1935 carried a review by 
Douglas Jay of Economics in Practice by A. C. 
Pigou, from which these extracts are taken: 
There is no economist of higher scientific 
standing than Professor Pigou, in this country 
or any other, but it is seldom that he forsakes 
the austere regions of high theory for the 
jungle of popular controversy .... Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter of all is that on 
"State action and laissez-faire." . , . Professor 
Pigou has no sympathy with the eccentric 
belief, now fashionable, that it is in the public 
interest actually to promote monopolies. 
Almost the only reason for doing so, he shows, 
is to contract industries where surplus capacity 


FIRST PUBLICATION OF A BYRON STORY 


liume. I lie mistress is spurred to greater-effort k 
constant gentle criticism. 1 

Competition No 221 
Winner: William Palmer 
Answers: 

1 Therefore, to lest his patience - 
How much he can endure - 
Mention no places, names, or dales, 

And evermore be sure 
Throughout the poem to be found 
Consistently obscure. 

I-ewis Carroll. "Pucia fit non nasciiur" from 
Phantasmagoria. 

2 “His Excellency's poetry is muinly enigmatic” - 
The reply or the interpreter, for the Ctdneie 
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To Robert Browning. The Chinese Ambassador 
Being, ns the interpreter had explained, 

A considerable poet in his own language. 

John Hentli-Stubbs, “His Excellency's Poetry”. 

3 In poetry they must be allowed to excel all other 
mortals; wherein the justness of their similes, and 
the minuteness, as well as the exactness of their 
descriptions, arc indeed inimitable. Their vena 
abound very much in both of these, and usually 
contain either some exalted notions of friendship sod 
benevolence , or the praises of those who were vkton 
in races, and other bodily exercises. 

Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, part iv 
chapter 7. 


exists. But this implies that other industries 
should be expanded; so that the advocacy of 
such a policy in general is plainly self-contra- 
dictory. Professor Pigou aptly quotes Adam 
Smith's shrewd and singularly prophetic re- 
mark: "People of the same trade seldom meet 
together even for merriment or diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
the public or in some contrivance to raise 
prices." Lastly, any State intervention which 
reduces the inequality of incomes has a very 
strong claim to consideration “in making 
distribution more even." Professor Pigou 
writes; "There is a wide field for State 
planning.” 
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WAR IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

Joseph Brodsky, A. S. Byatt, Michael Carver, 
John Keegan, Oswyn Murray, J. P. Stern 

Arms control and the future 

Vargas Llosa’s The War of the End of the World’ 

Poems by James Fenton and Roy Fuller 


Isabelle de Charriere, feminist and experimenter 
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2000 YEARS OF 
OPERATING UNDER 
THE GUN 



Command in War 

MARTIN VAN CREVELD 

'Already recognized as the 
outstanding figure among the 
younger military historians, 
Martin van Creveld has now 
provided us with a brilliant 
new perspective on the 
essence of warfare, by 
examining in fascinating 
detail just how command has 
been exercised. Our 
understanding of Julius I 

Caesar and Napoleon, of the | 
Vietnam command and the I 
Israeli army is enhanced 1 

greatly by van Creveld's fresh 8 
treatment/ I 

Edward N. Luttwak I 

Many books have been I 

written about strategy, tactics I 
and great commanders. This I 
is the first book to deal 1 

exclusively with the nature of I 
command itself, and to trace I 
its development over the I 

course of two thousand years I 
from ancient Greece to I 

Vietnam. It treats historically I 
the whole variety of problems I 
involved in commanding I 

armies, including staff I 

organisation and' . - 9 

' administration, I 

communications methods and I 
technologies, weaponry and . I 
logistics , amd it analyses the I 
; relationship between these I 
problems and military I 

strategy. I 

In vivid des criptions of key I 
battles 'and campaigns - - I 

r , aiAohg.pthers Napoleon at 1 
Jena, MoltWs Kfiniggrfltz I 

campaign, the ArabJsraeli , I 

war of itp73 and the , 1 

Americans' ip Vietnain, yan I 
Creveld focuse$ oh the means I 
of command and shows how I 

those means worked in I 

practice. He finds that [ 

, technological advances such I 

as the railroad, th^e radio, . ; I 

tanks and h,elicopthm all; I 

brought cofmnandera not only I 
new tactical possibilities but V r 
also new limitations^ . 

£18.25- Hairdback 352pp 
; 0-674** 14440-6 
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In the evanescent mode 


Patrice and 

Margaret Higonnet 

jTTrjELLE DE CHARRlfiRE/BELLE DE ZUYLEN 
Oeuvres completes. Tome 6: Correspondance 

Edited Meati- Daniel Candaux and others 
1,099pp. Amsterdam: Van Oorschot/Geneva: 
siatkine.60Swfr. 

9028205063 

ALIX DEGUISE 

Trois Femmes: Le monde de Madame de 
Cfaam&re 

233pp. Geneva: Slatkine. 

205100319X 

Roland Mortier. the doyen of eighteenth- 
century studies, has described Isabelle Van 
• Zuylen de Charrifcre as the most remarkable 
and productive ipistoliire of her century. 

Her incisive sensibility and comic gifts also 
make her one of the first novelists of her 
age, a French Jane Austen. She was, in more 
wa ys than one, a rival to Mme de- Stafil. Like 
her collaborator Benjamin Constant, the ob- 
ject of their contention, Charrfere combined a 
sharp alertness to social hypocrisy with an 
ironic self-division or dddoublement. Bom a 
Dutch aristocrat at Zuylen near Utrecht in 
1740, she died in 1805 at Colombier, near 
Neuchatel, where she had settled in 1761 with 
her husband, Charles de Charrifere de Penthaz, 
an intelligent, sensitive, but unimpassioned 
and mathematically inclined Swiss gentleman, 
who had served as her brother’s tutor. Book- 
ish .self-disciplined, ambitious, she wrote inde- 
fatigably, rather to her own surprise: “J’ai peur 
dedevenirun scribbler de profession, unesorte 
de maniaque h plume et & encre." 

She was among the most underrated of ma- 
jor writers and only one of her novels, Caliste, 
attracted significant attention in her lifetime. 

Half of her work (she also wrote plays, opera 
libretti and tracts) remained in manuscript 
until the publication of the ten volumes or 
8,000 pages of the Oeuvres computes. The re- 
markable late letters now complete this hand- 
some edition, which was subsidized by Prince 
Bernhardt and should incite even his harshest 
critics to indulgence. The innumerable oddities 
of her spelling, punctuation and language are 
scrupulously reproduced here, and every refer- 
ence- with the odd exception, like an allusion 
to Pompey the Little - has been meticulously 
explained and indexed by on international 
team of scholars headed by Jeon-Daniel Can- 
daux. 

Well-born, rather rich, and extraordinarily 
intelligent, Isabelle was avidly courted, among 
others by Boswell, who did not propose but felt 
obliged to explain why he could not do so: “She 
is a charming creature. But she is a savante and 
a bel esprit, and has published some things. 
She is much my superior. One does not like 
that." Had she greater control over her own 
feelings, he feared, “She would have unlimited 
dominion over men, and would overthrow the 
dignity of the male sex-" She sat for Houdon 
and Quentin de la Tour. Either Mozart or 
Salieri might well, she thought, write the music 
for her opera, Les Phdniciennes. (In the end, 
Zingarelll got the job.) Determined to secure 
citizenship in the' republic of letter, she met 
Hume in London, and while in Paris discussed 
Moli&re and Rousseau with Diderot. Though 
she was interested in German letters (she read 
Goethe, Schiller and Kant) England, where 
she spent some months, was her second home. 
Her sustained interest in Robertson, Fergu- 
son, Smith, and Godwin marks her political 
outlook . She' was otsourse familiar with fiction 
Hke that of Stemfe an'd Richardson, translated 
. Fanny ; Inchb aid’s Godwinian ' novel , Nature 
&ndArt t apd even began a fragmentary English' 

narrative of her Oiyn. :■ A .■ ■ ■' ... 

From a coqteitipbrary perspective, the most 
striking aspect of her tifc and letters is her 
Relentless rieterminatioh to define her own 
situation and that.of the world at large withih 
ibe. tensions, of the “masculine” and "femi- 
Hiue"., Her yvork has only now come into its 
pwmdertaiii books, she Writes, are “like letters 
written to Comrades with unknown names in 
unknown places”. In her youthful self-portrait 
n 24Ude"f, she laments the “triste contradic- 
tion” between her mind and the Inclinations of 
' JheL&^t ^iai less sensitivity", she wrote of 
>ik tig^'j^jidd] Would hgvfc had the soul of » 


great man. With less wit and reason she would 
have been no more than a very weak woman." 
Madame de StaSl was accused of having the 
vices of men, but Charrifere had, as it were, 
their intellectual virtues. “You are not the first 
to regret that I am not a man: I myself have 
often done so. I would be less out of place than 
I now appear; my situation would lend greater 
liberty to my tastes; a robust body would better 
serve an active mind." 

With great clarity she perceived the femi- 
nine, like the masculine, and for that matter 
social class, to be social or even political con- 
structs, what she calls the work of Pygmalion: 

“Le roturier invente le noble tel que vous vous 
le reprgsentez. L’homme invente la femme. 

Puis on s’agenouille d&vant une chim&re de s& 
propre invention." The construction of gender 
is the drama of her fiction, as its deconstruction 
is that of her letters. The minds of women are 
like the minds of men. The only sound reason 
not to seat women in Parliament, Lord C 
admits in Sir Walter Finch , is that they would 
displace the men. It is the mis-edueation of 
women that constrains them to the realm of 
sentiment, “the only university women 
attend”. “Habit”, laziness, the lack of work 
and application, cause most of the differences 
in ability among men: “The inferiority almost 
always visible in the wittiest women compared 
to a witty man has no other cause." The social 
order is like a goldfish-bowl in which women 
swim, rather poorly, while they are observed: 

“A hand feeds them, but the space within 
which they live is narrow and their movements 
are constrained, their existence sad.” Women 
read by fits and starts; they cannot apply them- 
selves to major tasks - no surprise, she adds, 
since they are taught to focus on small detail 
and to accommodate interruptions gracefully. 

In effect, women pay, as she puts it, for their 
freedom from painful work. Men, too, are cor- 
rupted by these relationships which turn part- 
ners into dependants: “Les homines, nos 
souverains, nos maltres sont aveuglfe & con- 
duits par ce qu’il y a de moins estimable parmi 
leurs esclaves les femmes." 

Inevitably, the proper education of women 
preoccupies her. She derides male satisfaction 
with the womanly arts of submission, their cul- 
tivation of an apparently placid femininity 
which disguises -the skills that threaten. 
Women’s performances, she thinks, bring 
them perilously close to the slave-market, as in 
the fate of Caliste, sold by her mother after her 
performance in The Fair Penitent. (Typical of 
Charri&re's relentless mind is her realization 
that parents “traffic" in the marriages not just, 
of their daughters but of their sons as well: “A 
man is a piece of merchandise.”) Childless, she 
repeatedly took young women (Henriette 
I’Hardy, Marianne Ustrich, Isabelle deGdlieu, 
Thdrfcse Forster) under her wing, even into her 
household, to teach them moral independence 
as well as a “lucrative vocation". Women even 
more than men need to earn their way: she 
keeps on a pregnant unmarried maid (to the 
indignation of the local worthies) because 
Henriette’s next stop would have been the 
brothel. The concern for some alternative 
“lucrative vocation" stems from Charrieres 
realization thpt economic as well as legal der 
oendenpe constrains the lives of women, and 
reintas tfitf sodal inferiority which is made 
their second nature. “If I were queen, I wou d 
still teach my daughters a profession, yes surely 
I W ould ^ant them to be able to earn 
money." In the same vein, she admires women 
who spend decisively to acquire castles of their 
own. She teaches her wards languages- 
(Frencb, English, Italian), and those letters in 
which she continues her “mentorat” insist on 
correct, elegant writing and logical thinking. 
Hererous! surely have, been the only Swisa 

household 1 Where the maid read Locke. She 
• boldly pursues principles to their logical con- 
clusions: one of her characters pruposes a 

■female military draft, uftisex clothing and 
admission of women to all professions. 

Son, alienation andself-doubt were, as 

one might expect, the lot of this wilful woman 
(Routseau’s friend Du 

her “Vous etes uue mule"). To D Hermen , 
.h e c she declared, “Jevoudrals fitre du pays de 
urn le monde", bul, she chMe to withriraw 
■ L Pari* and the Hague,; where she. could 
• h _ ve i:yed to a rural suburb of Nquchfttel. She 
irt her own words, a phangeante, 

^’ > Jp.^.‘ r Wr t hi.t’ 1 . The balance pf herthot^lri 


depended upon her "precarious" perch, “de- 
tached from everything”. If her detachment 
enhanced her skill as a critical artist, it also 
removed her from the world and even time. 
Because she saw so clearly, she could not 
accept a clear and simple answer, “& je tie 
ddsire rien avec vivacitd”. This line df thought 
leads her to Roman stoicism and an unusual 
concern with death and suicide. Precisely be- 
cause Constant was so much like her, a 
“chameleon", subject to “cynique indiffer- 
ence”, to “turpe torpeur", as she reproached 
him, their liaison was her most significant 
effort to break out of this mould. 

Appropriately enough, the pangs of their 
rupture tell us as much about their relationship 
as the letters of their closest years: “These are 
not marital quarrels, nor those of lovers" - how 
can they hurt so much7 she asks. Though he 
was only twenty when they met and she forty- 
seven, in Constant’s words, “les rapports et les 
convenances n’ont point d’flge”. “No one 
could appreciate you, love you, desire you 
more than myself”, he assured her in 1790. 
Precisely because fate had so sharply separated 
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Watteau's Seated Young Woman from Margaret 

Morgan GrasSellland Pierre Rosenberg's Watteau 
1684-1721 (580pp. National Gallery of Art, 

Washington; distributed by the University of Chicago 
Press. £36.75. 0794680749). 
their paths, they ■ could release their most 
dangerous thoughts and feeiings. Her letters to 
him more than any others expose her acute 
disillusionment and spleen. > 

Brilliantly precocious, multilingual, extrava- 
gantly protean and sensitive yet bitterly disillu- 
sioned about himself as well as society, of the 
Enlightenment but not In it. Constant was for 
this homeless wanderer a perfect companion: 

“vous et mol,” she yrrote to him after their 
break, “nous nations d’aucun paysquand nous 
fitions ensemble". At Colombier, these two 
lovers In all but actual fact worked together, 
side by side on their own projects, she on her 
novels, and Constant on the notes for a history 
of religions which he took down on the buck of 
' tarot cards, strung end to end. They also wrote 
'together a fragment, heretofore unpublished, 

Les Lettres de d'ArsilM fils, that forms the 
bridge between her Caliste and his Adolphe. 

His decision to follow Mme de StaBl to Paris 
in 1794-5 was a frightful bio*. Charrifcrt de- 
spised the “atfiphigory” and “frenetic exalta- 
tion" of her fellow novelist, rudely rejected he? 
advances, and. labelled her “an entirely facti- 
tious being". Constant’s decision to seek his 
. fortune in Revolutionary politics hurt her more 
. than she had thought possible. She rejected his 
excuses as mere defences: “my vanity playxno , 

role in the matter. It is my heart, myhumeur, a 
forced, involuntary appreciation of you and 
your conduct that have done' all.”. Although 
. they wbuld later be partly reconciled. Constant 
now became hostile in turn, signing “Adieu ma 
laconlque, conselllante, et aristocratique amie. 

■ Salut et fratemite”, in a letter dated,- 26 friicti- 
dor; She Unfairly chose to, interpret as rank 
opportunism his efforts to make some sense of - 
; A Revolution tha thad gone mad: “I do not like: 
your kind of life; your friends * or y our poll-;.: . 
tics:" She saw that he now wished to silence; to 
lead and not to follow: “I can see that you did^ 
not intend to impose silence on mo & yet I do 7* 


not know how you could do so better if you had 
wished it.” She preferred a clean break to the 
correspondence that he proposed: “tous les 
objects”, she wrote to him mockingly uifrang- 
lals , "resteroient dfisormais untouched uncon- 
trouled & vous relisheriez en plein le plaisir de 
vouloir ce que vous voulez”. 

Disappointed in her relations to a male- 
dominated world, surprised by the small im- 
pact of her work (“Why aren’t people talking 
about FinchV ’), Charriire fell back on a small 
circle of young women to defend herself 
against “le Canker worm”. Her letters to them 
startle by the vivid trace of her sensuality, her 
pleasure in her own body. Zdlide, she wrote in 
her self-portrait, “has beautiful breasts . . . 
knows it, and displays them more than modes- 
ty would permit .... Zfilide is rather volup- 
tuous." She repeatedly discusses menstruation 
in her letters (“It is annoying for a day or two at 
most, and those women whom it does not make 
ill are not troubled at all"). Her persistent in- 
terest in cures as well as her brief recourse to 
opium suggest an obsession with her body as 
well as a desire for control, and it is significant, 
as Alix Deguise points out, that medical re- 
cipes occupy much space in her correspond- 
ence with her women friends. Though most 
women were functionally illiterate and boring 
since made trivial, female friendship was cru- 
cial to her. She regretted not having a daughter 
and remembered with some longing her prox- 
imity to her mother. Revealingly, Constant 
was the most “feminine" of her male friends In 
his sense of social oppression and the burdens 
of the body. Her thinking on this, as so often, is 
symmetrical: her male characters, like her 
heroines, find their lives mapped by the con- 
. straints of paternal interdiction and friendships 
with their own sex. 

Insights that today could be called feminist 
■ are framed and rendered problematic by Char- 
rifere’s fatalism. Jean Starobinski has described 
her sense of resignation to social norms as 
“hypBTConformisme”. Simone de Beauvoir la- 
ments Charriftre’s “smothered fire” , her isola- 
tion from intellectual contacts and seU-represr 
sion as “one of the most flagrant condemna- 
tions of the institution of maniage in ail of 
history". Many of her heroines accept defeat, 
and Charribre herself invoked scepticism and 
fatalism to rationalize political, non-involve- 
ment and social conformity: “I have no sys- 
tem's”, she told Constant d’Hermenches, Ben- 
: jamin’s uncle ; “they;, serve, I think, only to. 
mislead methodically: ".-Most' embarrassing to ■ 
students of her work is the letter of 1798 to 
Frddfiric Cdsar de, la Harpe, which defends 
virtual representation on the grounds that the 
advocacy of women's rights by their husbands 
is good enougjh. , . . 

But there is more to this resignation than 
meets the eyor.Charrifere is a conformist, but 
one who also thinks like Miss Mennet, oiie of 
her fictional heroines, that “sensible women do 
not at all ask for submission, they only want not 
be submitted in turn. Equality is their goal.” 
One can detect in her work an unconscious 
'strategy of feminine resistance. Hypercbn- 
formity, like Lucretia’s suicide, expresses rage 
and exhorts tb revolt. Charrifire recommends 
submission ; but only as the one dignified 
alternative' to the display of one’s pain. This 
same contradiction of a woman both resigned 
and rebellious typically structures her novels. 
“Ai-je eu tort?” asks Mistress Henley. “Au- 
rois-je eu encore tort, toujours tort, tort en 
tout?" “C'est fait", says Caliste on parting 
from her irresolute lover, but her resignation 
triggers shock and dismay.. Constance, one of 
the heroines of Les Trois Femmes, explains 
that she respects social convention “even to the 
point of submitting to laws sanctioned by 
nothing”, but the obvious literary effect of so 
.clearly marked a moral gap between oppres- 
sive society aiid the percipient but bowed 
woman is to stimulate the reader to question 
that “arrangement”, to consider alternatives. 

• What appears to be explicit conservatism in 
her world-view must often be understood as aii 
implicit assertion of individualism where it Is 
least' acknowledged. Ctiani&re does reject the 
slogans of the Revolution; but because they are 
. mere lures that permit manipulation of un- 
informed masses and muffle the actuality of 
. poverty: “Those who desire the welfare of the 
people and do ijot p^re atyJJif. S^e ^plfaje of 
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could, she thought, twist the wilU even of ada- 
mant individualists like Constant: “he writes of 
hatred without hating, and . . , about terror- 
ism without wishing the death even of a fly". 
She persisted in the defence of property rights 
(and Swiss neutrality) because she believed, 
that individual property was a necessary de- 
fence against the anarchic tyranny of force. 
Revolutionary zeal when set against the hierar- 
chies of the ancien rtgime seemed desirable. 
Yet in the context of terrorism and evident 
anti-feminism, Jacobinism could only repel. 
Herself an dmigrde in inner exile, she felt an 
affinity for the victims of the Revolution, for a 
black domestic stranded in Lausanne, or for 
helpless girls victimized by their masters* licen- 
tiousness. 

Charrtere’s political credentials may still 
appear uncertain, but the significance of her 
work to contemporary feminist literary theory 
is undeniable. “Ddcousu" and “anecdotique” 
are the recurrent terms she used to describe her 
"bagatelJes”-herconversation, her letters and 
her narratives. “J'ticris at random", she boasts. 
To Constantshe writes flippantly, “Until now, 

1 have written novels without an ending; f 
c&uld print one with neither ending nor begin- 
ning." Madame de Stael, her ennemie in time, 
was not convinced; “Nothing could be more 
painful than your way of beginning without 
ending." CharriSre’s whole oeuvre hinges on 
the violation of narrative logic, on her sense of 
writing out of the emotions and thoughts of the 
present. Her intuitive pursuit of the curves of 
her thought gives to her work a rare immedia- 
cy. It is in her letters that this evanescent quali- 
ty appears most tellingly. Her heroines write, 
as Starobinski has put it, “& la limite du rien". 
They are driven to write about "nothing”, 
assemblages of things so little that they bore, 
confuse and baffle the writer herself. This 
nothingness sets them, indeed, at the brink of . 
“le ndant”. In Les Trots Femmes, Constance, 
as she starts to tell her story , forestalls criticism 
by saying that the release of her repressed 
memories must be tumultuous and disordered. 
'Fiuther t the fragments Charribre wrote corres- . 
ponded to her sense of the shape of life. Ex- 
plaining to Constant why she could not finish 
the double story of Cddie and Caliste, she 
asked where she was to recover the faith that 
“marriage can be a sweet, tender and strong 
link, instead of a rough, heavy and yet fragile 
chain?” .. 

According to a conventional hierarchy of 
genres, Chafribre wrote in a minor key - let- 
ters, noyelettes.or pamphlets. She herself felt 
.her Works were marred; it Is better, she writes, 
to be a A later than a Malerin who paints un- 
satisfactory "little miniature portraits". But- 
from the perspective of contemporary feminist 
theory, the. ruptures and discontinuities, that 
bind her works ("my letters are .. . . little books 
in manuscript”) contribute to 'the shaping of a 
new, perhaps feminine, mode. Charrifere’s 
disclaimers resemble the traditional defence, 
traced by Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar, of 
woman writers who have chosen not to be 
judged by canonical norms. Her “failures" can 
even be seen as successes how that sopie mod- ' 
ern woman writers have repeated this strategy 
with a difference - for them, the acarionica! 
becomes defiant; what was “feminine*! by,dV 
.fauH... become^, “feminine” . by. ' deliberate . 
i. affirraatioJi. y, V- . 

;1 , More' radical ;yqt is her- deliberate experi- 
mentation with "notions of causality andhlstor- 
ical significunc.b, Chani&re rejects monolithic 
! causality and multiplies the contributing fee- 
.. tors. Her “fatalism” is t^oth social' and psycho- 
logical In its coloration. In 1795; she explained 
to her frierid Chambrier d’Oleyres that her 
idea of net^sity, .of “thc eternal linkage of 
causes ahd effecis which bbg&n for us gt our 
J birth!', includes our particular expfcrience$,in- 
. -culcated notions of duty j fears and hopes', apd 
even our sensitivity to (he feelings of others. 
Readers of CJ?afol GilUfeaii’S thesis, kbbqt 
women's contextual moral jutigpidht will not 
be surprised at; ChatriSre’s critique ,of Kant, 
wlrich Alix T)eguise so pbly describes ip one of 
die. most Useful books to have appeared abou t 
Chhrrifcre: "Nothing is general for individuals 
. . . . To grasp the truth, you must always look 
at particuIar caSes.? ! • 

’ Jpstas she complieatts'cmjsality, she. resists 
resolutions; likh a chess-player; she explores a 

♦ fo- 
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consequences of ideas in a correspondence, 
with Constant especially, that often seems a 
form of mental combat. Her novels are open- 
ended, a stratagem that forces the reader to 
draw conclusions: when silence follows Mis- 
tress Henley's despairing announcement that 
she is pregnant, the reader must ask whether it 
is psychologically and socially more plausible 
that she will manage to adapt to her husband's 
repressive reasonableness, die in childbirth, or 
simply wither under his indifference. 

She sees the parallels between the “non- 
hist orical" and the historical. The everyday 
texture of life has an important place in her 
work, but as part of the fabric of history. With- 
out exception her novels are set within years or 
even months of their composition. Through 
politicization she rejuvenates devices of ro- 
mance, such as children who are confused at 
birth. She takes advantage of the social up- 
heaval of the Revolution to speculate about the 
lives of women thrust into independence by 
loss of fortune, family or rank. Writing in 
English, she speculates on what we might call 
the phaliogocentrism of Western European 
culture as an ideological source of oppression: 

The white European does rot include the black Afri- 
can in his idea of human Society: to us a turk slave 
does not belong to it, do more does the inhabitant of 


the american forests. What is it then? .i word that wc 
respect as it . . . conveys to us the confuse [.tic] idea 
of an arrangement by which our habits may remain 
unchanged, our possessions uninvaded, our ideas 
and prejudices sheltered from the trouble of re-ex- 
amination .... The number of sufferers so large, 
that of enjoyers so small. 

What is the harm? she asks, if human society 
totters or governments fall - "’tis a mere 
word.” 

Just as she oscillates between rage and con- 
formity, so does she move from the abstract to 
the wonderfully particular. Sainte-Beuve's 
characterization of her work as Dutch genre 
painting is very apt. Her novels, but above all 
her letters, especially in Volumes Five and Six 
of this collection, have a stunning forthright- 
ness and presence: “My precision about dates, 
distances, localities, will I hope give this work 
the air of an anecdote rather than a novel.” Her 
double focus exposes the daily lives of women 
caught up in the abstractions of a masculine 
society. Stylistically she recreates these ten- 
sions: her “Lettres 6crites de Lausanne” are 
spiked with savoury Vaudois turns of phrase, 
but she strives also for a naked style, clear, 
elegant and unomamented, without softening 
touches. Rousseau, Pascal and Boileau are her 
models: “I can only go straight and brusquely 
to my goal.” 


The most striking contribution of this,*, 
must then be its presentation of the six wSt 
o f her correspondence, more th s „ J? 
unpublished, much -of it addreued It 
young female friends. These 2,552 lettoL- 
play her best qualities, and bringt It 
Friedrich Schlegel’s definition of .fo™ 
prickly and self-contained as a 
Chanifcre was fully on the mark whensR 
sisted on the ties helween her letters and 
novels. She often compares her letters to 
conversation, mid her novels valorize aslou 
Stewart has suggested, the private ^rld nf 
meditation and domestic chats. 

A cosmopolitan whose home was nowh^ 
she was a writer whose presence in her \m 
was also ironic removal. "Sometimes I am like 1 
a port, a market, with ideas arriving and lea?, 
ing." She sensed the theatrical and novelistk 
side of life. She tenses a friend, “[Your life isl 
like a novel that is standing still”. In her las! 
letter, dictated as it happens to Constant, da 
observed her own death with the same "naked 
brevity" that he had complained about yem 
ago: "ft seems to me that I am dying; my 
friends deny it because I do not feel any king 
pain." Constant must have understood the hid- 
den reproach of her last words: Textincttoudc 
vie me paroit fitre la mort”. 


The Ballad of the Imam and the Shah 

An Old Persian Legend 


It started with a stabbing at a well 
Below the minarets of Isfahan. 

The widow took her son to see them kill 
The officer who’d murdered her old man. 

The child looked up and saw the hangman's work- 
The man who’d killed his father swinging high. 
The mother said: ‘My child, now be at peace. 

The wolf has had the fruits of all his crime.’ 

From calumny to calumny to spite 
From felony to felony to crime 
From mystery to mystery to fate 
From destiny to destiny to doom 

All this was many cent uries ago - 
The' sort of thing that couldn't happen now- 
When Persia was the Empire of the Shah 
And many were the furrows on his brow. 

The peacock was the symbol of his throne 
And many were its jewels and its eyes 
Ati.d many were the prisons in the land 
And many weretorturers and spies. 

' From tyranny to tyranny to war 
From dynasty to dynasty to hate 
From villainy to villainy to death 
From policy to policy to grave . 


The child grew up a clever sort of chap 
And he became a mullah like: his dad, . - 
Spent many, years in eidle and disgrace - 
: Because he told the worldthe Shghwas bad/ 1 ; 
*Belieye : iii God*; he said; ‘believe in ine- ‘ / 
Beiievq me when l tell you who I am.'; ‘T • 

Now chop the aim of wickedness away. ! - V ' : r . 

Believe in me. Jamthe great Imam/ . ; ; . 

• From heresy id heresy, fpfirt : _ -! . '/ 5 •/ ■ v ; 

Fromclerisylo clerisy tofeqr , ' ; ;V 

Fromlitanyto litany (os word •. ! : v ■ 

From fallacy to fallacy to wrong ; / ■; 1 ‘ 

Anri so tf^e Shah iyas forced to flee abroacj l . 
The Imarit was the ruler inhis place. ■ ;/ ;/ 

He s t a rt e d killJ ng everyone he cou 1 d ' . v/ 1 ;/ 
To make up for; they ears bf h js disgf aefe ■; !.;/'/ */' f 
And whenfhere were go 
He sent his men to Babylon to fight, /-'i;/ • t'-J 
And when he’dlostgnarmy inthaj^^/;,^/ 
He khew What God whs ttsj|lij ' 


From poverty to poverty to wrath 
From agony to agony to doubt 
From malady to malady to shame 
From misery to misery to fight 

He sent the little children out to war. 

They went out with his portrait in their hands. 
The deserts and the marshes filled with blood. 
The mothers heard the news in Isfuhan. 

Now Babylon is buried under dirt. 

Persepolis is peeping through the sand. 

The child who saw his father’s killer killed 
Has slaughtered half the children in the land. 

From calumny 
To felony 
To mystery 
To destiny 
To tyranny 
To dynasty 
To villainy 
To policy 
To heresy 
Toclerisy 
To litany 
. To fallacy , 

To poverty 
Toagony ■ 

To malady 

Tp misery , 

■ The song is yours, Arrange it as you will . 
Remember where each word fits in the line 
And eyety permutation will be true 
if ‘ A 11 *! every. combination will be fine: 

■ -From policy to felony (q fear 1 . !' 

!, Frdin litany to heresy tofire V 
Fromvillainy to tyranny to war, 

, Front tyranny to dynasty to shame 

, • - . i - • ’ • • . 

Frprii poverty to malady to grave 
From rtialady to agony to spite 
y From agony to misery to hate 
■{■'from misery to policy to fight! 

'••V V s !.' ...-I.- ; I'.. . . 
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A political business 


Knowing but unknowable 


John Turner ^ 

d p.i.DAVENPORT-fflNES 1S 

Padley-Docker: The life and times of a cc 

trade warrior . _ r ._ to 

295pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. th 

0521265576 sc 
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Dudley Docker, as his biographer observes, pi 
was the man who made the millions that Norah di 
Docker lost. The dispersal of the Docker for- (' 
tune in the 1950s, squandered by Sir Bernard ai 
and Lady Docker on yachts, drink and gold- w 
dated Daimlers, was a public event; the mak- a 
ing of it, no less spectacular in its way, was t< 
private, and the man who made it is unknown. Ii 
The nervous, almost furtive figure who stares 
from the front cover might as well be Dr Bod- ii 
kin Adams as a millionaire manufacturer. But, a 

as this book convincingly shows, Dudley Dock- o 

er is someone of whom every historian of Bri- E 
tain’s twentieth-century decline ought to be t 

8 

Frank Dudley Docker was the fifth and a 
youngest son of a' moderately prosperous t 
Birmingham solicitor. In 1881, at the age of i 
nineteen, he opened a varnish business with his s 
elder brother William. During the next twenty i 
years his business interests in the Midlands t 
ramified, and with his brother Ludford he t 
made a local name as an accomplished county I 
cricketer. The substantial expansion of bis i 
business brought him into contact with rolling- i 
. stock manufacturers, who were his principal i 
customers, and in 1902 he brought off a re- i 
markable merger between five local firms to 
create the Metropolitan Amalgamated Car- 
riage and Wagon Company Ltd, later known as 
the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon and Fi- 
nance Company (MCWF) , of which he became 
chairman. In 1906, while the strength of 
MCWF was growing fast, he also joined the 
board of Birmingham Small Arms, becoming 
deputy chairman in 1909 and arranging for that 
company to merge with Daimler in the same 
year. By 1914 he was a major figure in British 
heavy engineering, with rolling-stock, electric- 
al and automobile interests. He had meanwhile 
occupied himself enthusiastically In Midlands 
politics as aTariff Reformer and the founder of 
a “Business League” to act as a lobby group for 
the manufacturing interest. He also purchased 
• the Globe in June 1914, thereby becoming the 
paymaster of one of the most consistently viru- 
lent of anti-Liberal national newspapers. 

During the First World War Docker 
emerged as a leading figure , arguably the lead- 
ing figure, among politically active business- 
men. His companies were fully engaged in 
■j munitions production: MCWF was the main 
j supplier of tanks to the British Army. Docker 
■ himself joined a number oE official commit- 
tees, but emerged from the war deeply disen- 
chanted with the methods and results of state 
intervention in the economy. This was partly 
because the Ministry of Munitions, with good 
reason, had accused MCWF of profiteering, 
j Anti-statism was the inspiration of Docker's 
political activities during the war. Using as a 
vehicle the British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Docker helped to cre- 
atein 1916the Federation of British Industries, 

a club of large companies whose sole: purpose. 

was to influence governments. He also encour- 
aged and financed a more shadowy body, the 

British Commonwealth Union, which ran busi- 
ness candidates in the 1918 election and later 
undertook “dirty tricks” i activities against 

f. • ... . .... .. . n 


brought the Vickers group to the brink of col- 
lapse in 1926. Docker, who had resigned from i 
the board in protest at its lack of system in 
1920, had the financial muscle to remain in a * 
controlling position through nominee direc- | 
tors, and this position was not threatened by 
the Vickers reconstruction. He had in any case c 
somewhat distanced himself from merely Brit- 
ish business, and taken up foreign interests, 
particularly in the Belgian Socidfe Flnancifcre i 
de Transports et d'Entre prises Industrielles 1 
(Soflna), which built hydro-electric schemes i 
and electrified railways all over the world. He i 
was also deeply involved in the multi-national ; 
amalgamation of electrical engineering in- 
terests which became Associated Electrical 
Industries. 

Between the wars Docker’s manufacturing 
interests were complemented by his activities 
as a bank director. A pre-war critic of the City 
of London, he took up with enthusiasm the 
British Trade Corporation. This wartime crea- 
ture was given a charter by Act of Parliament 
and told to help exporting industry as German 
and French industrial banks had done before 
the war. Many of its backers had been involved 
in some way in Docker’s business or political 
schemes. After the war the government first 
undermined its commercial viability by en- 
couraging- it to lend to people like Denikin, 
then ignored it so that it withered. Docker left 
the board in some pique in 1920. His other 
important banking work was as a member of 
the Midland Bank’s Birmingham Advisory 
Committee, which influenced the bank's in- 
dustrial lending policy throughout the Mid- 
lands. 

Davenport-Hines has written an unusual 
biography of this most unusual man. There are 
no private papers of any consequence, and 
Docker's inner mind must therefore be in- 
ferred from his business activities, themselves 
a matter of no little doubt. There is, conse- 
quently, little attempt to provide a chronolo- 
gical account of the life, and the author prefers 
to analyse his business activities company by 
company, and to treat his political activities 
separately. The business histories, in which 
Docker is often left far behind in the rush to 
explain what is going on, are extremely valu- 
able in themselves. Discussions of Vickers and 
BSA are based on research for the author’s 
unpublished PhD thesis aind are to be wel- 
comed for that alone; explorations of Soflna 
and AEI are based on wide-ranging new re- 
search in Foreign Office papers as well as the 
company archives of British participants. 

On politics Davenporl-Hlnes Is a trifle less 

- sure, but his Insights are sound. His description 
i of the hustling world of pre-war Birmingham 
i Unionism is an invaluable corrective to the 
r standard “high politics" accounts of the Tariff 

- Reform movement. Docker’s preoccupation 

- was with government on sound “business 
e lines". To this end he formed the Business 
y League of Wednesbury, and to this end he 
d directed the other more or less explicit business 

lobby groups to which he gave his name and his 

h s money, between 1907 and 1922. Davenport- 
a Hines exposes the naivety of Docker’s politic a I 
l- perception, and makes some cutting remarks 

i- about the competence and breadth of vision of 
s, the Edwardian manufacturer. Docker, he 
te obserVe?, “believed anyone who had made 
r- money had given ample proof of omniscience : 
ie but the book Is full of evidence to the contrary. 

ii- The rise and decline of the myth of the 
er businessman’s omniscience is an underpinning 
[St theme of the political chapters, though the au- 
□d tbor himself is perhaps naive to think that it is 


William Mostyn-Owen 

MERYLESECREST 
Kenneth Clark: A biography 
310pp. Weidenfeld andNicolson. £12.95. 
0297 78398 X 


After the enormous success of Kenneth Clark's 
television series Civilization in 1968, a great 
many journalists asked to interview him; 
among the Americans wasMeryle Secrest. Im- 
pressed by her personality. Lord Clark encour- 
aged her to write the life of his old mentoT 
Bernard Berenson. The result, published in 
1980 and dedicated to “K with love", does no 
credit to Clark’s choice of author or to the 
author herself: liberally dosed with inaccur- 
acies and innuendo, it would have made Be- 
renson shudder. Yet, by 1978, the ageing Clark 
had agreed that Secrest should also write his 
own biography. 

An attentive reading of the preface to Ken- 
neth Clark: A biography suggests that unease 
about the Berenson life manifested itself in 
Clark's increasing curtailment of Secrest’s 
access to personal documents and letters, and 
after his death in 1983 his archive was no longer 
available to her. It is difficult to accept at face 
value the author’s statement that this was nev- 
er intended to be an “authorized biography”; 
particularly when she goes on to say that Clark 
was “enthusiastic" about the project in spite of 
the fact that he had never given her written 
permission to quote directly from the letters, 
diaries and writings that she had been allowed 
to study. 

Deprived of primary sources, Secrest never- 
theless chose to plough on, re-working much of 
the material already used in Clark’s auto- 
biography and padding it out with an unwar- 
ranted amount of chit-chat about the flirtations 
and drinking habits of her subject and his first 
wife, Jane. (The distress that this must have 
caused members of his family can only have 


been increased by Secrest’s use of an interview 
with Clark’s daughter, who was unwise enough 
to assume that what she had to say would not 
be reproduced almost verbatim.) 

Typical of Secrest’s sensationalist approach 
is her account of Clark’s acquisition for the 
National Gallery of seven panels representing 
scenes from the life of St Francis by the fif- 
teenth-century Sienese painter Sassetta. It 
would have been far more interesting to dis- 
cover more about Clark-s administration of the 
Gallery, and if Secrest had consulted Ellis 
Waterhouse ot Philip Pouncy, both of whom 
were Clark’s colleagues, we might have learnt 
something of its internal politics. Unfortun- 
ately we are told little. 

Secrest’ s artistic judgment is quixotic: the 
Tintoretto portrait in Clark’s collection is 
variously described as “pretentious", “impos- 
ing” and “large": it is in fact a witty, half- 
length, life-size portrait of a noble youth who 
chose, inthe manner of the times, lobe painted 
in the guise of the young David. We are told 
that Leon Battista Alberti was “fabulously pro- 
ficient ... in physical exercises" and “skilled 
as a painter”; Piero della Francesca had been 
“neglected for centuries" - no mention of 
Roberto Longhi’s monograph of 1927 - and 
there Is a bizarre reference to Raphael’s "Par- 
nassus" which indicates a lack of familiarity 
with the Vatican museums. 

Few people, if any, really knew Clark. Even 
his supposedly close friend Graham Suther- 
land told John Sparrow, “I do not really know 
K", and Henry Moore talked of Clark’s “glass 
screen”. Secrest shows us something of the 
hauteur of the young Clark couple at Oxford 
and something of a London society in which 
they were the leaders of what Berenson called 
“clank and flashion". But although her con- 
cluding pages look like a carefully prepared 
obituary Secrest adds tittle to Mary Berenson’s 
description of Clark as “a queer mixture of 
arrogance and sensitive humility". The bib- 
liography is inadequate and omits many of 
Clark's key publications. 
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New Paperbacks From Chicago 

Literature 

One Fajry Stoiy Tod Many , 

The Brothers Grimm and Their Tales 

: JOHN M. ELLIS ' |: 

One Fairy Story Too Many Unmasks one of the most successfu lly pqrpeLuaied • '• 

centuries. When the brothers Grimm presented their fairy stories to the fol? ' 

written down the stories as .told tp them By peasants and other simple, uneducated folk, fills 
delrronstrates, however, that the Grim ms made false claims for their foies and altered them radically ; 

before publication, changing their plots, . characters, style and mora! tone, . 

^ .£6,50. 214pp . 0-226-20547-9 ■ . 

: History'. 

Slavery in Russia, 1 450^-1 725 
. RICHARD HELL1E 

Using both quantitative materials and narrative summaries of court bases hwoh A ng 

Hellle argues persuasively that Muscovite slavery was an institution m Us own right that served as a 

%mt»Tvrelronre addition to the growing number of scholarly studies In English on Muscovite Russia 
masterly combination of analysis and synthesis’. Times Literary Supplement. 

£18.95 776pp 0-226-32648-9 

Philosophy of Science 

Critique of Scientific Reason 

KURT HOBNER . 

(translated by Paul R. Dixon Jr. & Hollis M; Dixon) , 

'Hflbner makes an Important contribution to the growing question Ing of science as a unique road to 

■ truth. By showing how science Is a special case within the larger sphere of human cognition, he not 

only brings out the limitations of scientific thinking but at the same time clarifies the basis on which J 
such thinking., able U.take place/ 0 . 2JM570 ^ 

Economic History 

The Soul of Modern Economic Man 

. ideas of Self-Interest, Thomas Hobbes to Adam Smith 
.• MILTON L. MYERS 

Mvers presents a detailed account of the debate over self-interest that raged among the English literati 
from the time of Hobbes' Leviathan until Adam. Smith's The Wealth oi Nations. The doctrine of free 
markets, he shows, could riot have been seriously considered if earlier writers had not lessened the 

^lal aid religious st, gma atl^ch^toselWntwest.^^^^^ ^ 

1 .. ■ • 1 philosophy 

; Essays in Kant's Aesthetics 

Edited by 

■ " ■ , TED C&HEN& PAUL GUYER 

ReDresentlng the best recent scholarship on Kant's aesthetics, these essays comment on the whole of 
the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement. They lead the jeader through the Critique from many pewpec- 
. lives! mainline Kant scholarship, irt history and criticism, intellectual history, aesthetics, the theory.. 

1 of crHIclsm- and contemporary original philosophy. . • . - 
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From a common spring 


Peter Heywor th 

DAVID. C. LARGE and WILLIAM WEBER 
(Editors) 

Wagnerism In European Culture and Politics 
361pp. Cornell University Press. $34.50 
(paperback, $14.95). 

0S0M 92831 

"No matter where one goes," complained 
Marx in 1876, the year in which the Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus opened its doors with the first 
complete staging of the Ring, "one is plagued 
by the question, ‘What do you think of Richard 
Wagner?’" The plague spread like wildfire. 
Within a decade Wagnerism (not to be con- 
fused with Wagner's music) had permeated 
intellectual and avant-garde circles throughout 
western Europe, and the comparative lateness 
of its arrival in St Petersburg in the J890s was 
marked by the exceptionally virulent form the 
infection took there. The range of thoie who 
succumbed is astonishing. It extends from 
Mailarmd to Shaw, from D'Annunzio to 
Meyerhold, from Diaghilev to Rutland 
Boughton, from Verlaine to Houston Stewart 
Chnmberlain. The epidemic only burnt itself 
out in 1914 as German troops advanced across 
Europe, and even later than that in the Soviet 
Union, where Wagner's conception of the 
theutre was a potent influence on Lunachar- 
sky, Lenin's first commissar of the arts. 

In general terms there is no mystery about 
the influence that Wagner came to exercise, 
even (or especially) on artists who had little 
direct knowledge of his music. In 1849 he had 
sided with the Dresden revolutionaries against 
his employer, the King of Saxony, and after the 
failure of the revolt had been obliged to take 
refuge in Switzerland. He had thus established 
•his progressive credentials. In Zurich 
he set about ordering his ideas on art and 
society; political regeneration would come 
about through the renewal of the theatre on 
what he chose to regard as n Hellenic model. 

. That stance appealed -to artists who / were 
opposed to the status quo in culture as well as 
in politics. In addition, hismusic. even ifunfam- 

iliar, was unmistakably in the van of progress. 
Thus, long before die truly revolutionary im- 
plications of his as yet unperformed and 
even uncomposed music dramas had be- 
. came apparent, Wagner was a name to be con- 
' jured with in avant-garde circles. When in 1860 
Napoleon III charged the Op'd r a to stage- 
Tamhdttser it was,, as Gerard Tuf bo w convln- 
I,, singly argues in His French chapter in Wagner- 
", ' hi European Culture and Polities, in par ( an 
attempt to propitiate his adversaries on the . 
*. Left. 

j . . . - Yel 81 time Paris knew virtually nothing 
y , of Wagner's music at first hand. Turbowclaims 
• that between 1850, when there was an isolated 
performance of the overture to Tannhduser and 
1858 not a bar of his music seenis to have been 
heard there. It was through his writings, and in 


particular through Opera and Drama, which 
was much discussed in the French press, that he 
became a controversial and familiar figure.’ 
The musicians did nothing to further his cause; 
on the contrary, it was subjected to sustained 
attack in the influential Revue et gazette musi- 
cale and elsewhere. His champions and dis- 
ciples were writers and artists, who, one sus- 
pects, were enthralled by his rhetoric, rather as 
their counterparts today are drawn to 
Karlheinz Stockhausen for non-musical 
reasons (which is not, of course, to imply that 
there are not also excellent musical reasons for 
admiring him). It was much the same in Italy. 
Although not a single opera by Wagner was 
heard south of the Alps until 1871, when 
Lohengrin was staged in Bologna, Wagnerism 


redoubled vigour in the 1880s as» a major influ- 
ence on Symbolists, such as, notably, Mullnr- 
m£. and I'art pour I' art aesthetes, who were 
quite unconcerned with its political implica- 
tions. whatever their hue. Most biznrrc of all. 
however, was its development in Russia, 
where Wagnerism only reached its peak in the 
decade immediately before the outbreak of 
war in 1914. In a chapter full of fascinating and 
little-known detail, Bernice Rosenthal singles 
out three principal schools of thought - "aes- 
thetic-cultural, mystical religious and revolu- 
tionary"- all of which drew on Wagner’s ideas. 

How was it possible for such wildly diverse 
Weltanschaitungen to find nourishment in a 
common spring? Part of the answer to that 
question must lie in the far-reaching evolution 


Moholy-Nagy's "Spiral 1 -, 1945, taken from Moholy-Nagy by Krlsztina Passuth (441pp. Thames and Hudson. 
£20.0500540969). 


started to spread as early as the mid-1850s 
among young radicnls such as Boito, Inter to be 
Verdi’s librettist. 

By. the 1880s, when the full implications of. 
the revolution that Wagner had brought about 
m the field of opera (if nowhere else) were 
apparent to all but the most entrenched con- 
servatives, the virus had spread throughout 
most of Europe, Yet in each country it de- 
veloped differing, even conflicting, symptoms. 
Whereas in France Wagnerism originated on 
the Left, in Italy it gravitated to the Right, a 
development that led finally to the proto- 
Fascist stance of D'Annunzio. Pious British 
Victorians were much preoccupied by the un- 
rewarding task of reconciling Wagnerism and 
Christianity, Conversely, for Beardsley it 
seems to have opened a door to sensuous de- 
lights that could only be hinted at. Meanwhile, 
Shaw insisted that the Rhig presented a symbo- 
lic picture of capitalism; Alberich’s Nibe- 
lungen were the oppressed proletariat. 

In Fra nee, -where Wagnerism suffered a set- 
back after. the war of 1870, it fe-emerged with 


that Wagner’s thinking began to undergo after 
his first encounter with the writings of 
Schopenhauer in 1854. By this time he had 
settled with Cosima in Bayreuth; the "man of 
progress” had changed his colours. In this 
Wagner’s political evolution mirrors with un- 
canny exactitude that of the Germnn middle 
classes between 1848 and the establishment of 
the Second Reich in 1871; if they could not 
have liberalism, they were happy to settle for 
national unity. As David C, Large makes pain- 
fully clear, to an overwhelming extent the 
young disciples who gravitated to Bayreuth in 
Wagner’s later years were stamped by the 
chauvinism, racialism and other vdlkisch pre- 
judices that later made so crucial a contribu- 
tion to the rise of Hitler. Winifred Wagner's 
early support of National Socialism was no 
more than a natural development of intellec- 
tual life at Wahnfried, the Wagner residence, 

, before 1914. 

Thus at. a period when outside Germany 
Wagnerism had drawn into its orbit a bdwildcr- 
. mg variety of adventurous and creative spirits, 


al home n hml shrunk inio o mean M 
inmdul cult. I'ruicli intellectuals 
contributors to /,i R n „ c 

looks in I vain for comparable Baines kSl 
unuis of the liuyratther Bi<t , ler . KM 
invited to contribute (a highly ufcM 
nullity). Thomas Mann would, even At 
nationalist phase during the FiisiW^Jr' 
have turned a cold shoulder on^wS 
wretched publication. Nut until the?) 
Widanil New Bay ^5 

breach between reputable German ioteM. 
life and the hcstspielhaus finally bridarf ' 
Yet. when due allowance has been mait 
the impact on his disciples of the far-reah 
evolution that Wagner’s thinking unde S 
that alone can hardly account for the J 
lushing diversity of the causes that w£3 
was used to bolster. While his main D 
were consumed hy creative tasks, he S . 
all loo apt to commit to paper ill-conati 
thoughts of the kind that more fe. } 
characters confine to after-dinner coma • 
lion. His self-esteem was so huge that anyfe ■ 
mg fancy or prejudice seemed worthy off.* 
ary perpetuation. Thus, as Shawobsemd,] 
writings resemble the Bible: a suitable ip* f 
tion can be found to support almost anj^ 
however preposterous. The allure of hack?, 
acter, the immensity of his achievement^ 
breadth of his interests and his huge presfip/ 
an avant-garde figure who. had set out tor- 
tile world on its head and had in sometp 
succeeded were such that lesser mu v! 
drawn to his writings - and in them fay 
whatever they wanted. Thus Wagner pay . 
stamp on an entire period of intellectual feij 
Europe. Outside the field of music, wberet v 
influence was of course prodigious, 
questionable whether a single majofralij 
art can be attributed to the amorpho«B£r 
ence of Wagnerism. Its influence ream- 
pervasive rather than specific, no doth: 
reason why the essays often take refapf 
generalities when it comes to (raring 
impact of one work on another. J 
As one wades through nil the amoqjfer 
cross-currents tlint latched on to Wagners f 
respect grows for the achievement of E»y 
Newman, who grew up nt a period when*,.; 
movement wus at its zenith, and, in a 
prophetic of the hatchet that logical polity., 
in Vienna and Oxford laid to the roots y 
metaphysical speculation, bundled ihericy. 
of Wagnerism into nn intellectual dustbin .1*. 
doubt he was over-drastic nnd his nntW| 
crude: complete understanding of .Wsp®| , 
music dramas demands some knowledge all kt 
writings. But Newinnn’s healthy (and, it c# 
he said, very English) scepticism today^f. 
us much pernicious muisense and the 
more pernicious nonsense it gave n«to.TW|, 
essays contain much fascinating 
not readily nvnilnhle elsewhere. ButthemjE; 
encc of Wagner's writings in isolntion fo® | ■ 
influence of liis music enn be nf no moie® J L 
marginal interest. i. 


music 


Stephen Lloyd 


MICHAEL TREND 

The Music Makers: Heirs and rebelspfthe' - . 
. English Musical Renaissance, Edward Elgar to 
Benjamin Britten 

268pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolsori. £ 15. 
029778403 X 

“Through and over the whole set another and 

larger therfie ‘goes’, but is never played 

So the principal theme never appears, even ns 
in some iate dramas - eg Maeterlinck’s ‘L'ln- 
truse'. , . . -• the' chief. character Is never on the 
stage.” Witfi these words Elgar hinted at the 
"enigma” behind his set of orchestral varia- 
tions whi : ch was to put England on the musical 
map; and mark the real, emergence of nn| Eng- 
lish. Musical Renaissance. One is tempted to 
make a Similar observation of Michael Trend’s 
The Mjtslp Ma/cers,.qn account of the puzzling 
way 'In Which the music seems discreetly to be 
I^ept In the wings and allowed only a minimal 
/ntriisipmuito the narrative. . • 

•■' PlMnllJ its Mihtitlb .this iiJ lint n .C iL _ 


Frank Howes's comprehensive and ponetrat- 
ing 1966 survey was, or for that matter Peter 
- Pine's more recent and similarly titled' book. 

MrTYend's approach lias been instead to offer 
. . fl sequence. pf. biographical outlines of tiiirty- 
• * Aye Composers who were part of that renaiss- 
ance, and to provide, as the. auihbr says, "a 
description of their lives and a character [of 
s' • thcir music*’. He has taken as hiS field compos- 
ers born between Elgar (1857) and ^Britten 
(1913), though inevitably with sonie omissions, 
.the most regrettablobelhgRawsiiiojme, Alwyn 
and Berkeley, ft is a pity top that room was not 
;i fount! for. even a mcnrioJi of -some minor but 
significant figures: like GeorgeDysori- 

Trend has produced a very readable book/ 

rind in the fulfilment of the first of his declared 
aims has obviously read, widely Among the ex- 
isting literature on. British niusic to prdduce 1 
useful outlines of the lives.'of his chosen stib- 
' ■ jects. They are Useful befcnus? insteacj of inefe- 
ly presenting conven tional pottedMpgi;apjiies, 

. the author has attempted (p roject each com- 
poser’s thoughts ahd altitudes .agaiiisC the': 
. musical background -of the period, 'often- wi|i|h 


does not always contribute significantly to the 
. overall picture and may even distort it. Few 
■people nowadays would rank The Apostles 
Abm.Cerontius, and sp agTee with Jabger in a • 

■ ^ r ) quoted Without qualification, ■ 

. , The Apostles are certainly your matures! ••• 

f g e ; teSt Work" to date. And Bax's anecdote 
(Which .was anyway a second-hand report) of 
, Delius s sole contribution to a Musical League 

Meeting being a casual comment as to what 

foop should be served ignores the fact that 

.Pehus wM a p.^me f mover behind the venture 
. ^upched- inddent^ly': in 1908, , not 1909). - 

1 m j re R olnt is wh y the, ' ; 

League failqd (and 3' disillusioned Deliyslost ’ 

.. . mlprest)., a reflection oh the sorfy state of Brit- • 

:• aUhat tJmc - Nevertheless for ; 

' : ° J - estigate the principal 

! 

r dss fteip^ly and Where 

' ' ' S ' v ! n .respep (.ultimately fall ■ 

m . ar ^ i s in theit treatment of the .: 
' ' f I?fn ndiatanco,ahd without : 


, recourse tp tbelr own. writing; In reifospect ' aD )! ! The, author! 


help here for uny reader relatively neW JV |! 
field. Vaughan Williams's middle trfooftr j 
phonies nnd Walton’s shattering ^.^.1 
even contribute a ripple of interest oi , 

' ment to these pages, and virtuallyn 0 ^*^ f 
lius’s major compositions is named. TF; . | 
all effect is thus to undervalue the 
real .achievements. One would also lia|J ^ 
to have seen due acknowledgemefliff ^ 
Ireland’s considerable contribution in'* 
where few British composers have- 
uished themselves - music for solo p y 1 ^ 

. . One can quibble with a number pTJJJ 
details. The film music for ^ 

and a forgotten four-minute march 
vision hardly qualify as suitable 
Waltbn's ceremonial music, and it 
a point to draw a parallel between Wa 
1 tilgar because both "wrote for brass 
-Occasional music for the stage". 
when Elgar’s Severn Suite was not even*?* ., j 
trated for brass by its edmposef-. V* 

Yet despite these reservations, ; to 

■cenfufy and more pf British mustc:mjrj 
Trend’s book makes a useful intro 
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Cloaked in knowledge 




Mar cia Pointon 

KATHRVN CAVE (Editor) 

The Diary of Joseph Fariogton 
Volumes 13 and 14 
1,000pp. 

Volumes 15 and 16 
648pp. 

Yale University Press. £45 each pair. 

030003183 land 0300032706 

On December 30, 1821, Joseph Farington 
attended evening service Rt Didsbury Church. 

It was his third visit to church that day. While 
descending the stairs from the gallery, bur- 
dened with hat, umbrella and prayer book and 
made clumsy by goloshes, he fell and tumbled 
to his death on the floor below. He had 
enjoyed his seventy-fifth birthday a few weeks 
earlier and had been spending the Christmas 
season with his brother’s family near Man- 
chester after travelling the 206 miles (from his 
London home) by coach in several stages. It 
seems appropriate that a man whose diaries 
chart day by day the minutiae of life as experi- 
enced by a professional but undistinguished 
artist should have ended his life not in the 
privacy of his bedroom but publically in church. 

The publishing of The Diary of Joseph 
Farington that commenced under the edi- 
torship of Kenneth Garlick and Angus Mac- 
intyre in 1978 has now been concluded under 
the editorship of- Kathryn Cave. The index is 
eagerly awaited by those who began purchas- 
ing these volumes almost a decade ago. James 
Grieg’s heavily selective volumes had given an 
idea of the riches of Farington’s diary, all the 
more precious because of the sheer banality of 
hislife and the unassertiveness of hischaracter. 
But the most the serious scholar could hope 
for, before the appearance of this complete 
edition, was hours of struggle with Farington’s 
handwriting on microfilm, courtesy of the 
Royal Library, Windsor. Now we have the 
diary in its entirety and Farington appears even 


more like a great sponge soaking up gossip and 
other people's affairs, eating dinners and 
charting the river of conversation that one can 
imagine flowing endlessly through London 
from his day on into our own. 

The final two volumes, which cover the 
period January 1818 to December 1821 , give us 
Farington slowing down; there are still the 
dinners (with their impressive sequences of 
courses printed out for our wonder and de- 
lectation and the diagrams of seating arrange- 
ments) but with increasing frequency we meet 
with entries which state curtly “my bodily state 
caused me to remain at home”. Indeed for the 
social historian of medicine these last two 
volumes must be fertile hunting-ground, as 
Farington, always fascinuted by his own and 
others' ailments, records treatment of one indi- 
vidual as ranging from the rubbing of mercury 
(into what?) (July 27, 1819) to incisions in the 
back on each side of the vertebrae “in which 
many peas were daily introduced when the 
wounds were dressed” (July 28, 1820). 
(Apparently the physician, Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, washed his hands of the case once the 
patient had accepted this particular course of 
treatment.) 

Much of Farington's time is devoted to deal- 
ing with engravings for the publisher Cadell 
and in writing a memoir of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
which wrs finally published in September 1820. 
Constable continues to pay frequent visits and, 
we discover, forgets to put his name down as a 
competitor for Associate membership of the 
Royal Academy in 1818. His election, at last, 
in 1819 passes almost without comment and 
demonstrates yet again that Constable was vir- 
tually unknown to his contemporaries. There is 
discussion about whether Richard Payne 
Knight or Sir Walter Scott (Wilkie’s choice) 
should be nominated for the Professorship of 
Ancient Literature at the Royal Academy. 
Combe’s Dr Syntax in Search of the Picturesque 
is published and early in 1820, after a long 
illness. Sir Benjamin West, President of the 
Royal Academy, dies. Farington is deeply in- 


volved with arrangements for the funeral - 
West’s Quaker origins give rise to questions 
about baptism and hence about the legitimacy 
of church burial; the funeral is followed by the 
sale of West’s pictures. Jericault’s [sic] “Raft of 
the Medusa", exhibited in London in July 
1820, evokes merely the comment , "a fine per- 
formance which does honour to the French 
School", and Dr Thomas Monro adds to his 
collection (a formative influence in the English 
Landscape School) by purchasing From Faring- 
ton drawings by Gainsborough and Canaletto. 

In comparison with Volumes 13 and 14, 
which cover January 1814 to December 1817 
and are full of news about the war with France, 
offering evidence of sympathy for Napoleon 
among some members of the English upper 
classes, the final two volumes are almost 
obsessively domestic. To be sure! responses 
to the trial of Queen Caroline in 1820 are 
documented and it is certainly interesting to 
learn of the mob rampaging the streets on June 
8,9and 12, calling for householders to illumin- 
ate their windows in support of the Queen. 
“Were not the King so unpopular there wd. be 
no such upholding her”, one of Farington’s 
friends remarked. But the campaign to which, 
as E. P. Thompson has pointed out, Cobbett 
devoted his register week after week and which 
became a cause c&l&bre for The Times, takes a 
minor place in a narration whose landmarks 
are invitations to dine at Dulwich College and 
the unhandsome conduct of Holwell Carr in 
deprecating the "Hunting Picture" by Titian. 
The celebrated "Bacchus and Ariadne” by 
Titian had been purchased in Italy in 1806 by a 
British agent acting for William Buchanan, 
himself a dealer. It passed through the hands of 
several owners at increasing prices before 
being purchased by the National Gallery in 

1826. t . 

Farington pays scam attention to events ot 
national importance. On account of this the 
diary is an extraordinary document: not only 
does it tell us about the manoeuvres of artists, 
engravers and teachers but it is also a narrative 


in which Knowledge is clearly constituted as a 
discrete category within the recording of every- 
day occurrences. If one wished to know how 
the Bathing Machine business was conducted 
at Hastings in 1818 one could turn to Faring- 
ton's diary entry for October 17 of that year 
and find a concise account, including number of 
persons employed, payments, work practices, 
health risks for employees and conditions of 
work. In September 1820 Farington had access 
to fiTSt-hand knowledge of India through his 
acquaintance with Colonel Brown. Conversa- 
tions with this gentleman led to what is prob- 
■ ably the longest single entry in this volume. It 
comprises a factual essay upon the East India 
Company and its personnel, a view of India 
and its economy and customs and a glossary of 
names: "The Mahraitas are Hindoos - The 
food of the Hindoos is Rice. Native troops 
employed by the British Government includes 
both Mahommedans and Hindoos .... 
Palanquins are the only conveyances for 
travelling by land" and a vast amount more. 
One cannot help wondering why the seventy- 
four-year-old artist was concerned to record 
all this information. 

Diaries are seldom private documents and 
Farington's is as self-conscious as any. His own 
'religious devotions and his statements on his 
health provide for him a seeming bulwark 
against encroaching old age. His friends' opin- 
ions on crucial issues, such as how the war with 
France will end, surround him like a protective 
coating and preserve him from the need to 
commit himself to views of his own. But how 
things are done (governing India or running a 
bathing establishment on the South Coast) is 
Knowledge which can be grasped and made 
permanent within Farington's own narrative. 

The Nineteenth Century , a copiously illustrated 
collection of essays edited by Asa Briggs on the 
theme of “The contradictions of Progress”, 
and first published in 1970. has now been reis- 
sued (239pp. Thames and Hudson. £18. 
0 500 04013 3). 


Western European Energy 
Policies 

A Comparative Study 

Nigel Lucas 

Demonstrates how . political and technical faetbis Interact 
to.govem decisions on energy policy by examining and 
comparing the reactions of five oll-lmportlng European 
countries: France. Germany. Denmark. Italy, and 
Sweden. 

0 19 828488 8 £19.50 • Clarendon Press 

Immigrant Workers 
and Class Structure 
in Western Europe 

Stephen Castles and Godula Kosack 

Remains the only authoritative social scientific account to 
offer a truly International perspective of the mass 
movement of workers from Southern Europe and ine 
Third world to the expanding economies of Western 
Europe during the postwar boom period. 

019 878018 4 £19.50. 0 19 87B0I7 B Paperback 
£0,95 Second Edition 

Working Women in ; 
Recession 

Roderick Mariln and Judith Wallace 

Based on a report commissioned by the Department of 
Employment, and Including live case studies of plant 
redundancies In different industries, this bdok presents 
- dala relating to women's previous work experience. 

;uriton ^tnivhy. unemployment. amJ their post- , ' . 

, redundancy experience. . 

' 0 19 ,878006 0 £22 £0, 0 19 878005 2 Paperback 
*9.95. 

Taxation for Development 

. Prindples and Applications ■ •. . . 

Stephen R, Leiwfs Jt. : 

■ Ap Inirbduqlorfib'the analysis of tax policy In .• ' 
■developlng coiintries. it describes the different kinns oi 
■ . taxes psed, and fdcuses on the open economy and ure 
iieal costs of subsidizing cenaln tndustriesithrougn lax 
: ‘i 
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The New River , I 

A Legal Hlsjory . II 

Bernard Rudden . 

The New River Company. Is the oldest surviving business 
corporation In the country. This book traces the history of 
a venture whose profits were vast and whose legal 
structure was both unique and Important In tlte 
development ol modem law. 

0 19 825497 0 £20 Clarendon Press 

Causation in 
the Law 

H.L.A. Hart and Tony Honord 

Retains the original analysis oi commonsense causal 
concepts virtually unchanged, but Incorporates some 
hundreds of new decisions and a substantial Preface in 
which criticisms are met and a rationale propounded for 
commonsense causal notions as an element in legal 
responsibility. . . 

019 825475 X £25.019 8254741 Paperback 

£14.50 clarendon press Second Edition 

Equality and 

Discrimination 

under 

International Law ^ 

Warwick McKean , , 

Studies the development of the principle of non- 
discrimination on grounds of race. sex. ,ar ^ u ^ e '°' cl 
religion, from the protection pf mlnorijles after Ihe Flrsi, . , 
world War to the protection of human rights generally 

under the united Nations. 

' 0 19 825519 5 £12.50 Clarendon Press • 

The British Year Book of 
International Law 

Volume 54 . # ; •; ’ 

edited by Ian Brownlie and D.W. Bowett 

’ The Year Book has liedn published regularly since 1022 

and is now published on nn annual basis. 

(LibiSnsmay order subscriptions to this series from the 
: journal Subscriptions Department using the following 
! reference: ISSN O068-269JI * "■ ; 
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The Economic system in the UK 

Derek Morris . 

This new edition has been ihoroughly revised and up-daied. and extended u? cover a 
range ol new topics, it Is Intended ro provide Ihe mosl romplcie and ® 

picture available ol the UK economy. Us constraints, and ihe policy and peilorm.ince 

issues which most affect Its future. ...... Crit ,, nn 

0 19 87722+ 6 £20. 0 19 B77235 1 Paperback £8.95 Third Edillon 

Applied Macroeconomics 

C.F. Pratlen 

A textbook offering a novel approach 10 .he 

a comprehensive, effective and up-lo-datc numerical picture of the UK econom* . 

019 877222 X £17.50. O I9 877221 1 Paperback £7.05 ' 

Models of the UK Economy 

A Review by the ESRC Macroeconomic Modelling Bureau 

K.F. Wallis (Editor), M.J. Andrews, D.N,F. Bell. P.G. Fisher, and 

JjD. Whitley ' , ' ' . 

■ Through an analysis of model propeitles and forecasi performance, and studies ol 
. specific economic 'arid statistical features, this review contributes to the Spheral. 

imdefstandlng of models of the UK economy, and 10 the modelling process Itself. 

' o 19 8285Q1 9 £17.50, 0 19 82p503 5 Paperback £0.95 

The Rise and Fall of 
Economic Justice 

and oiher Papers 

C.B. Macpherson ■ ▼ 

Tiiesa papers carry further ihe analyses made In die same authors Denwraifc Theory ^ 
and The & and Times of Liberal Democracy, to explore such aspects or twentieth-^ 

■ century democracy as economic justice huinnn rights- industrial democracy, property, 
pluralism’ and the roots ol liberalism. ■ ; 1 . 

019 215360 9; £1250 Publlca|l0n 23 M3/ , . . . ■ ■ 
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Carried up to heaven 


Gordon Brotherston 

MARIO VARGAS LLOSA 
The War of the End of the World 
Translated by Helen R. Lane 
568pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 13114 X 

“The parched land shall become the sea and 
the sea the parched land; the desert shall be 
covered with grass and with flocks, under a 
single shepherd; then the apocalypse shall 
come at the century’s turn, the Last Judgment 
and the world's end." Such were the visions of 
Antonio the Counsellor in Bahia, in north- 
eastern Brazil, towards the end of the last cen- 
tury. In retailing a dream of pastoral plenty he 
drew to hitn in thousands rebel peasants 
Ijagungos) crippled by the drought of 1877, 
when not a single drop of rain fell on the sertao 
or backlands, as well as bandits (cangaceiros) 
who. no Jess hungry, preyed on everyone. And 
in execrating the Republic founded in Rio in 
1889 as the Antichrist that would separate 
State from Church, the Counsellor aroused the 
sympathies of all classes and colours of men 
and women, notably the Cariry Indians who 
had struggled to defend their Bahia lands from 
the time of the first French and Portuguese 
invasions; and the blacks, emancipated under' 
t(ie Emperor in 1SSS, who now feared a new 
servitude. Antonio’s charismatic teaching led 
. to the founding of the “Temple” in the small 
serrdo town of Canudos, to which the faithful 
came flocking. This quickly came to be seen as 
.a threat to the security of the new Republic of 
Brazil, which proceeded to crush it, with wave 
after wave of military force, and succeeded in 
doing so, late in 1897, only after the most - 
spectacular butchery. 

Al the time, the whole episode of Canudos 
and its spiritual leader was seen as a grim and 
unsettling monument standing on the very 
threshold of Brazil's nationhood. Today, it 
provides the suhstance of the novel, by Mario 
Vargas Llosa, now translated into English as 
The Wat of lh$ . End . of the World, which' is 
monumental too in its ambition and sheer size, 
and carries- forward many of the techniques 
characteristic of his earlier novels: exposition 
on the grand scale of the nineteenth century 
(he has made explicit his debt to Balzac and 
Flaubert); the minute orchestration of a given 
historical moment or period; and the. weaving 
together of distinct narrative threads and 
voices, a' technique perfected in the even leng- 
then Conversation in ihe Cathedral (1969); 


which is set in Odrfa's Peru. 

As a story-teller Vargas Llosa has never be- 
fore ventured beyond the boundaries of his 
native Peru. His newly forged Brazilian con- 
nection is significant in the context not just of 
his own novels but of the Latin American novel 
ns a whole; for it highlights the tendency of the 
writers concerned to acknowledge each other's 
predicament and practice. In turning to Brazil, 
by far the largest Latin American state, yet 
often ignored by hispanophones, Vargas Llosa 
follows his compatriot Josd Marfa Arguedns, 
who once thought to find in the ser/do narra- 
tives of Joao Guimaraes Rosa a glimpse of the 
hidden America, provincial, Indian and re- 
volutionary, he cared for so passionntely. 

Setting off for Canudos in search of very 
different truths, Vargas Llosa takes as his guide 
and companion Euclides da Cunha, the Brazi- 
lian writer of the turn of the century to whom 
77/e War of the End of the World is dedicated, 
arid who was eventually shot dead in Sao Paulo 
by an army officer. Having witnessed the final 
attack on Canudos, da Cunha described the 
whole campaign in what Is generally acknow- 
ledged to be a foundation stone of Brazilian 
literature. Os Sertdes (1902, superbly rendered 
into English by Samuel Putnam as Rebellion in 
the Backlands). 

Da Cunha’s work prefigures Vargas Llosa's 
in its grand conception and in its detail. The 
same range of human types, motives and per- 
spectives is portrayed on both sides, those on 
the Counsellor's being meticulously detailed in 
race and racial mixture - cafuso, mameluco, 
mulatto -with [the Indians as usualgetting short 
shrift. (Da Cunha failed to show that the cam- 
paign against Canudos served above all as a 
prelude to the seizure of Indian lands, which 
continues still ip Brazil.) There is too in da 
Cunha, as in Vargas Llosa, the same inexor- 
able rhythm of the successive attacks on Canu- 
dos, each more powerful and better armed 
than the last, and a feeling of involvement in the 
Counsellor'sguerrilla resistance. Da Cunha even 
offers character sketches of the “apostles" who 
.-surround the.. Counsellor and. who play so 
large- a role in Vargas Llosa's novel: Pajeu, 
Pedrfio and Abbot J&o, the tx-cangacelros\ 
and the “Little- Blessed One”, Antonio/ 

Even when translating da Cunha this closely, 
however, Vargas Llosa has his-own message to 
pass on, one that the sheer polyphony and 

- invention of the novel make it hard to decode. 

- As a writer he has always wanted to expose 
political corruption, to indict the system re- 
sponsible, and even to avenge insults he feels 
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‘More thoughtful and therefore better 
than others of its kind’ — 
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he has suffered personally ( 1 ,IXX) copies of his 
first novel. The Time of the Hern, were burnt 
by the authorities at his old school in Lima, the 
Leonrio Prado military academy). In these 
terms. The War of the End of the World signals 
a move away from the cause of the oppressed, 
for, from the title page on, the story is touched 
with a certain irony, not to sny sarcasm or false 
sentiment. Vargas Llosa is not telling us that the 
world did end at - Canudos or that the Coun- 
sellor was anything other than a fanatic - this 
reading is amply confirmed by his recent La 
historia tie Mayta (reviewed in the TLS on 
March 8 this year), which dismisses ns futile an 
Indian uprising in 1950s Peru. 

Vargas Llosa both celebrates and disowns 
Canudos as a parable for modern Latin Amer- 
ica. He sets the episode in the larger context of 
Bahian separatism and foreign imperial ism, of 
which Canudos could be construed as a mere 
side-issue. And he extends the cast of the Coun- 
sellor's followers to include types far more mar- 
ginal than the jacungos and cnngacciros. Big 
Joao, the product of a slave-owner’s genetic 
engineering, begins life as a psychopath; the 
saintly Maria Quadrado is a filicide; the Bear- 
ded Lady and a dwarf known as the Lion of 
Natuba come bom a circus. For all the kindness 
they are shown and learn to show, these extras 
still look weird on the broader canvas; in fact 
they provide that carnival element which certain 
critics of the New Right have diagnosed as in- 
evitable in the narratives of an “under- 
veloped” Latin America. In the end, in the 
world of real politics, the destiny of these mot- 
ley rebels is to get carried "up to heaven", to 
quote the closing words of the novel, or else to 
huddle helpless in a cave. 

What these real politics amount to is well 
exemplified in the same closing sequence, 
where Colonel Macedo of the Bahia police 
defends his honour as a Brazilian and a loyal 
Republican. He does so against the insults of 
one of the military proper brought in from the 
south, whom he slaps down and pees on. It is 
true that the incident does not lack a certain 

Willing vessels 

Ian Huish 

OdOn von horvAth 
The Age of the Fish 
■ Translated by R. Wills Thomas 
144pp. Penguin. £2.50. 

0140053492 

When this short novel first appeared in 1937, 
published in Amsterdam by Allert de Lange, it 
was immediately hailed by writers such as 
Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse, Stefan Zwcig 
and Franz Werfel as one of the most important 
novels to appear about the fascist state, und a 
chilling portrayal of those aspects of human 
nature which not only connive at, but actually 
encourage, the promotion of evil. The novel 
was translated into English, and eight other 
languages, within a year, 

In an unnamed country, ruled by the Super- 
plebeian (Horvfith always referred to Hitler as 
“der Oberplebejer" in conversation, much as 
Brecht called him “der Anstreichcr"), a 
teacher writes the account of his experiences, 
the boys he teaches are, almost without excep- 
tions , Willing vessels for (ha doctrines of racial 
hatred , political slogan- lingering and Rggres- 
sive militarism.’ He himself is seen initially as a 
. rnaiY Of l'libera!'’ views with an uneasy consci- 
ence: "fiVen if silence Irks me - What good • 
could one man do? He must keep his anger to ' 
himself.” Against this background the teacher 
- neither he. nor his pupils have names, and 
there are. nq overt references to Germany - , 
accoqipapie$ his class - to thei r Eas te r camp. 

• Herethe story proper begins, >vith thetheft of ■ 
a camera . ; In in attempt to clear up th is crime : 
the teacher becomes increasingly involved in 
voyepristic activity, which lie justifies as spek- 

ipgth$ tnittu Qradyaliy he becdme^implicated 
j a$ Well; The plot thferi f6)lows several 

further . twists befqre the true‘murderer Is rfe- 
- ■; ' v< *led , a-slnister, cold, arid fish like character 
'.;f. who .Is fascinated by birth, Copulation ■ and ■, 
As a Giassics teacher whd h&sllost his 
y .Jdh;p ; for. baying an affejr with one of his girl 
!,-■ P^p*Ifr rommenisu , ‘Cdld titriesgre doming, 


rihoscoj^ 

separatist: “Let us Iceep&Jt 
public from turning into what so m li 
American republics have: a arotewimi,? 
S»hfc,M. where all is d.aoi.K^ 
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The Tcile of Calil, by Lord Byron 


camp humour: but the point about 

loyally sticks. The implications cither? 01 * 

uprising are subsumed regardless i„ tCS 
new tuition-state, in the spirit of the riaZ 
by sin erstwhile separatist: “Let us keep^ 

“manylq. 
Mtcha 

demagogy." " 

This new realism of Vargas Llosa W 
exemplified in his treatment of the two dJ 
lers in the novel who. because they are 
writers mid intellectuals, most resemble 
self. The first is Galileo Gull, iinitineramw 
revolutionary, for whom Latin America co® 
as an illumination, lie is permitted at w 
expound his theories at length and j 
commending Canudos to any whose convict^ 
of the need for u major revolution arewaveriwl 
he actually anticipates the modifications nS* 
to Marx’s urban bias by such future Uh‘ 
American guerrillas as Che Guevara. By fe 
end of Part Three, however, Gall has beam 
moved from the plot and from life, and expo* 
ns foreign, excitable and somehow inseusitnek 
the deepest needs of his would-be comradeth 
moral terms he is succeeded by an anonym 
myopic journalist, who at least managn 
make the Canudos woman Gall has left befej 
happy “for the first time", Yet he too [<% 
before the end and can no more focus onfc 
consequences or Canudos than he could setik 
fighting there when his glasses fell off. 

The War of the End of the World is ani:- 
mense novel by any standards, touching n 
sonantly on all the themes of current po&tt 
debate in Latin America. For this reason tij 
good to find it so well carried over into EqH| 
by Helen R. Lane. This excellent Iratnlri!: 
will make it harder to reduce Vargas 
message to one of mere agreement within! 
North American or British politicians 
seek to destroy massively popular, Christa; 
and revolutionary governments in the Aaej 
ican hemisphere which happen to dhplMssj 
them. i 
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moving into the zone of the Fish. Tlie soulsdj 
men, my friend, will become as rigi 
of u fish.” 

The novel is succinct, riveting and aocwalt r 
It works on many levels: us a detective sion.j> % 
internal monologue of self-discovery, E^‘ 
trayal of the liberal conscience in the tos 
stale; it ulso belongs with Wedekind's Spl 
Awakening und Musil’s Young Tdrless ai 
perceptive unnlysis of school conflicts » 
adolescent sexuality. It is all the morepJJ 
therefore (hut R. Wills TIiomHs's 1938^ 
lion should have been used. The lang D j£ ! 
dated, al times Inuccurnlo, at times bowdteo? 


imagination whose eruption prevents an earth- 
quake”, and he earlier wrote to Moore of the 
composition of “The Bride of Abydos : ‘All 
convulsions end with me in rhyme; and to 
solace my midnights, I have scribbled another 
Turkish story.” 

And later, when he had turned to satire in 
the rollicking stanzas of Beppo or Don Juan or 
The Vision of Judgment, his friends had diffi- 
culty in believing that they were sometimes 
written, not in agitation or exaltation, |)ut in 
moods of the deepest melancholy or depress- 
ion. Writing to Scrope Davies from Venice in 
1817, he confessed to being in very low spirits, 
"which you would not suspect from this buf- 
fooning perhaps - if you did not know human 
nature enough to be aware that when people 
are most melancholy they are often, most 
addicted to buffooning”. And to Moore he 
wrote from Pisa, “You seem to think that I 
could not have written the ‘Vision’. &c ; , under 
the influence of low spirits; but I think you 

But now the agitation and the “low spirits” 
prompted him to find release in prose. He felt 
that lie had come to a dead end In the poetry of 
the East and yet the subject still fascinated 
him. What prompted the particular form of the 
story is difficult to conjecture. His books were 
gone, but he had read enough of Eastern his- 
tory to have iti his memory a sufficient supply 
of details of the setting and the characters to fill 
his need. We may wonder whether he started 
the tale with the idea of making something of 
the conflict of Calil and his wife over his son s 
name, and then left that (never to return) to 
pursue the larger subject of Tamerlane and the 
people of 'Samarkand. . . 

The cynically detached and almost hum- 
orous acdount of barbarity and cruelty in. 
Tamerlane's world is much in the vein of Swift. 
It can be taken os a satire on the inane savagery 
of war as pictured in the description of the 
battle of Ismael in the seventh and eighth can- 
tos of Don Juan. And this brings us to the 
realization that the significance and the inter- 
est of the tale must be in its foreshadowing the 

• I«««g (U socn a'word^nay be) in my memory, m0 ods and manner of 
. In the midst of presenftUrbuience and press- the ottava fima. a verse form wh ch he hadn 

[.< : in*W» to S(»mp before the Jie ye t dtowredand whjoh 

L-i was wom .Qut; With these countries, find, 


Lesli e A. Marchand 

in a journal notebook among the manuscript 
archives of John Murray's publishing house in 
London I discovered, while working on 
Byron's Letters and Journals, a strange com- 
position in Byron's unmistakable handwriting. 

It is purportedly the story of a conflict between 
Tamerlane and his subjects in Samarkand, told 
with exaggeration and irony, and it amounts to 
a good-natured satire on the brutality of 
Tamerlane and a cynical appraisal of human 
nature in general. 

The strangeness of the composition is com- 
pounded by the date, March 14, 1816, written 
clearly at the beginning. On that date Byron 
was in the midst of the most acrimonious un- 

■ pleasantness of the separation proceedings 
with his wife and her relatives. He was torn 

■ between the desire for a reconciliation and the 
• wish to escape from the whole business and go 

abroad. His books were seized for debt and 
were soon to be sold at auction. Malicious 
reports were circulating about him and his half- 
sister Mrs Leigh. Creditors were descending 
upon him from all sides, stimulated by the 
knowledge that he Intended to leave the coiin- 
. try. And yet he found time on that very day to 
send six orchestra seats for Drury Lane 


vimv\i| «i umi^a niuvvuivaw» a- K • six orchestra seats 

ing. The tmit , breathless German of tew fe- ■ , Theatre to Leigh Hunt, 
id is all too often emasculated. It is On March 8 he had written a revealing letter 

to Thomas Moore in which he answered 


Dernir Bash was bom in the city of Samarcand in the 800th year of the Hegira. His father and 
mother quarrelled before his birth and never agreed after it; the cause ot difference was whether 
their son (the stars had foretold it would be a son) should be enlled Denur flash or Demir 7ash. 

The father somehow carried this point and it was the only domestic one he ever did carry; and (lie 
boy was called Demir Bash by nil the citizens of Samarcand and by his father ever after, though 
Sudabali. his mother, and her particular friends could never be brought to denominate linn 

otherwise than Demir 7ash. ... , , , . . 

Upon her deathbed, many years afterwards, she sent for their only son, on whom she doated 
with the fondest affection. Her afflicted husband. Cali! . stood with a mute and overwhelming air 
of sorrow at her left hand, her son in tears upon her right. There was a sick nurse in the chamber in 
the act of shaking a mixture furnished by one of the two physicians, who were discussing in an 
anteroom whether the disease sprang from a redundance of bile - or total want of it. The only 
point on which they coincided was that the patient was in no danger. Sudabah. however, could but 
just articulate: she beckoned with a faint smile to her son to approach. “Farewell", said she, lam 
going to heaven, my dear Demir 7ash’\ The lust word, of these her lust words, she uttered with ns 
much emphasis as her strength permitted, and turning to her husband with n look of triumph and 
pious resignation she repeated the word “ rash” and quietly expired. She was deeply lamented 
and had an expensive funeral, with a pretty monument which was kepi in good repair till Calil 
married again, which he did at last -though inconsolable for many weeks. This might seem a work 
of supererogation, as the law allows to every true Mussulman four wives; but during the lifetime 
of Sudabah Calil had found it as well to dispense with the oilier three, and even after her demise 
he never availed himself of the full benefit of the statute. 

The city of Samarcand was at this period under the dominion of Timourlnne - or Timour the 
Lame - who had conquered all of Asia, and as much of Europe as he found lime to overrun: the 
greatest part of his life haring been passed in this laudable pursuit, he had but rarely leisure to 
sojourn long in his good city of Samarcand, and when he did pay it a visit, the whole of the 
inhabitants trembled for their pockets, which he and his ministers had contracted a habit of 
emptying. He also cut ofi heads, but with this practice his subjects found little or no fault, 
provided that decapitation and confiscation did not go together. If the Sultnn decollated the 
father of a family. His Majesty was responsible to Mahomet for the sin, and the son might find 
another, or at least a father-in-law ( or four as allowed by the law ); but it was extremely difficult to 
acquire another estate when the first had been confiscated. . 

For these reasons those who had lost relatives and properties were greatly disaffected, those 
who were deprived of their relatives only, resigned nnd loyal: but the most outrageous and 
treasonable of subjects were such persons as had been permitted to retain and maintain large 
families, but had been stripped of patrimonies by repeated exactions. However, the whole people 
exclaimed - when Timour was too far off to hear them - against the payment of moneyed 
perpetually swore that they had no more money to pay. They inveighed against war. They 
dispatched deputies toTimour. who had just taken Delhi, to congratulate him on his victories and 
implore a release from certain imposts, the collection of which they averred to be impossible. 
Timour accepted their compliments with an admirable grace; his reply was most gracious, he said 
that his greatest glory - except the especial protection of Mahomet - was the approbation of the 
citizens of Samarcand. that his sole object in fighting was to conquer for them, that the legion 
raised by that faithful metropolis had covered itself and the field of battle with immortal honoui% 
more particularly the eleven thousand who had fallen in the arms of v, ctory - which were 
capacious enough to receive them all; that their names would be everlasting, and the Gazette of 
thm day got by 8 heart by all posterity; that he only required a few thousand recruits and five 
hundred thousand tomans of gold to finish the contest - which he 

furnished; that in the meantime half the number of the deputies should remain in .pledge and the 
remainder return to Samarcand with three hundred standard? and a heron s lm\ taken from the 
head of the dead Mogul general, to be placed In the mosque of Samarcand between the bridle of, 
Rnlaam’s ass and the sacred curtains brought from the shrine of Mecca* : 

tch were the politics of Samarcand at the birth of Demir Bash. The whole city went on to 
meet the standards; all the citizens were delighted with the heron’s tail. To be sure, the account of 
killed had put some three-and-thirty thousand persons into mourning, but all agreed that glory 
was- glory (especially.the taylors). A day of festival was appointed and kept: public thaiiks^ving 
were Lnked; P songswere sung; wine (for they were not rigid Mahometairis) was dru ^’ andt ^ 
mosaues were illuminated with [circles?] of lamps as during the Bairam. The women danced anf 
talked without ceasing. The men. stalked about in their. holiday garments. The whole | city rang 
with mirth and music to the suburbs. The rich made feasts for their equals, and plentiLul tables 
(for that day only) were furnished for the poor. AH wns unvaried festivity, the dayAvasdehghtful, 
the night was sublime and the next morning all Samarcand awoke with the hcodwlw. 

" The next day at six by the Mahometan reckoning - but twelve by all Christian clocks (for they 
In thpir mode of aoDortionuiR lime as eternity) - the next day at noon, as Calil. 
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umlauts or accent both on the c° ver . snd .^ 
prefatory note; the original publicnlioi) 
given incorrectly (this was 1938 in Ottf" 

1939); HorvAth and II. II. Kirst wm™ 
been amused by the conflation of naiT J"^. 
creates the absurdity of the H m* . 

Kleist prize being awurded to flofl* . 
where is it mentioned that the original ' 

Youth without God, a faithful rcrtd 3> s{ * 

German Jitgend ohne Gott. Franz Wap ^ 
cellent foreword to the 1938 edition^ 
have helped to set the novel in con *^ : jj e ^ 
more recent Introduction inight.:®^ ^ 
even more useful. Despite such ^ 

guin are to be praised for bringing 
one of the major dramatists of P 1 ®" 
many, to a wider public. . . 

With 'a typical and endearing aisrtg*?L 
logic, the editorial to the one hurt 
of Ambit appears in issue. lUL. 

simultaneously. The latter is ... ..... . iW , aoiu 

.the former contains the fammar as^. A may, throw-light onthe mystery of the motive 8CI1SC — . . „ 

poems, stories and drawings. jjjjit’*:! lhat'preniptedthis|curipusicorppositipn at that pr ose of the style and tone . 

started as it meant to go on * p r lichlaj4nie:: , ' , it.is^ ^ odd, but agitation of -any.; ■ V. 

writes, and indeed the index 1 : Hod gfee$*reh'ounci tb my.spirits and sets me , . . d lhe of capital letters - 

• several of the tot Jt &**•****!* E'TlttdttAr » 

have been there since the . v ijhqtlon^l imp^sse that: prompted almost th ? u 8 . J _^^ Annr i, w uh modern 

editorial to this twenty-fifth blrt |j? : 


Moore’s statement that his fault was in .his 
“choice" of a wife by saying that there never 
was "a better, or even a brighter, a kinder, or 
more amiable and agreeable being than Lady 
B[yron]”. But he added: “Her nearest relatives 
are a **•;" Moqre felt compelled to use aster- 
isks when he published the letter, which has ; 

since disappeared. .. ■ ; 

Then, he turned to matters other than nis 
“private and pecuniary difficulties". He com 
fessed; “j agree with you . . . that, I have writ- 
ten too much." j 1 , I know not why I have dealt 
sb much on the some scenes [his- Oriental 
?; Tal ^Uxtept that I find them fading, or con- 
! ■ /ie/«s(ifsqch a.wordmay be) in my memory. 


cv em : s^nnrcted. with" theriL^an !my really That light and.amiablecymc^re 
[v: Poetical feelings begin and end. Were I to try. I, mon enoi 

liniiM 1 - -.li .... l.i LI nn t ... arirl ' ' 


stvle and servedHim so well in his Italian years, . 
-• ■ light and, amiable cynical tone whs corn- 
enough in his letters from his earliest 

Sl 6 . . . hnino 


been stah 1 - 


d i ff e/ as^mu ch 7 in' the i rmo de of apportioning lime as eternity) - the next day at noon, as Calil, 
looking like saffron front the excess of yesterday, walked forth to the Bazar, where he met many 
of bis acquaintance in a like condition , he heard the voice of the crier fto'^heminarct; but the 
stale of his stomach not permitting him to perform the requisite prostrations of a devout 
Mussulman, he determined to postppne his prayers till the evening. 

Buthe soon found that the wordsof the crier regarded temporal concerns only^nd joining he 
crowd which accumulated in the open space around the mosque his ears were regaled yhtlt i the 
following proposition: “In the name of Timour the Lame - whose form is P e . rfecl ^* ^ h ^ ' vord 
is wisdom whose deeds are [mercy?], the brother of the sun and moon, cousin to the planetsand a 
distant connection of the remotest stare, the king of tliS world to whom nothing c ^ b f .^ Md 
(and if it is reftised is taken nevertheless) - you, his faithful subjects and honoured citizens pf 
Samarcand, are hereby summoned to decide by lot to the amount ofeleven t^ 
forthe invincible army of the most indulgent of sovereigns, and to provide further with all speed 
the sum of five hundred thousand tomans for his royal accommodation, in such equflab e 
• divisions of payment as may become the first of cities to the most generous of monarchs, and in 
Virtue of this beihg done all further imposts, taxes , duties, customs. &c, &c shall be remitted 
saving only one small and^ optional tax, which none need pay who prefer dispensing with the 
art i c l e 0 h which it is laid, viz, a lax on respiration ; and those who do not choose to respire - shall 

bC lfwou!d bedifficult to describe the emotions of the hearers of this brjlliam harangue -- w J] ,ch 
the neroration and promised remissions by no means reconciled any&ody. They first stared, then 
: looked on the ground, then whispered , then murmured. The poor would not serve, but everyone 
suggested the expediency of serving to his next neighbour, Ihe rich complimented each other with 
: theprecedence in furnishing the contribution, and no one seemed disposed to be magnificent, or 
: warlike At length the murmurs became like the- rushing of waters', and at [$/c] louder and louder, 
till a furious tumult erisued; blows were struck, stones were thrown, guards were called for, the mep 
ran home for their sabres, the women screamed and the children roared;-all the streets, were In an 
' uproar. The fact was, that the city df Samarcand was riot yet sober. - - ‘ . 

v -A party of the youngeriinhabitants of the Bazar, headed by an Armenian breeches-maker who 
had become bankrupt by furnishing Tamerlape’s bodyguard With trousers upon credit , broke 
ornn the door of the minaret arid, ascending to the gallery at the summit, threw down the crier, 

I who cried out more lustily than ever - but was less listened, to; he fell amongst a part y of Parthian 
Guards lUst arrived to disperse the mob, dismounting the officeir who led them and breaking two 
\ ’ ribsWtWjsmaH bpne oFjhw right andr^ ; the^oadMriqtiK.^d«^c^ 
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_ - u„ fh k exported) and cursing his sturs. together with all tax-gatherers. potentates, guards wh™. 

which the surgeon said required many embrocations and long attendance. Everybody was byth. P > whatsoever, while Suhnilali [.«V|. Ills wife. stood by him asking question^ 

time too fully employed to mind him, and his was not the only surgical cose already fit for ,|£ creden iials. 4 ons '^ 

investigation. . , „ He took them without much parley .peeped at Dcmir- Bash, who was sprawlina on a «nnk 

The Parthians flew upon the crowd, and the citizens belaboured the Parthians. a great many cheek, gave Subadah («'c| a short domestic charge and. culling for his sfaves SSi? 

turbans and some heads amongst them flew “bout, the clamourand ten* dromedary, which set off carrying Him and the fate of Samarcand in a letter to the Sophi w2 
moment and, as all the citizens were armed, the disturbance might have been very in very g0 o d Arabic by the clerk of the Cauzee (or Cadi as it is metamorphosed in 
fatal had they divided into equal parties. But orthography) and looked upon as an exquisite specimen of diplomatic supplication. Before K 

their whole fury was [bent?] against the ' had got an hour’s ride from the city gate he began to commune with himself on the nature rS. 


He took them without much parley, peeped at Dcmir- Bash, who was sprawling on a soph , r > 
patted his cheek, gave Subadah [ricj a short domestic charge and, calling for his slaves, mounted! 
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n . * IT T ■ _ __ the Nazis, or a malicious desire to see Russia hanced the mystique of the Party’s top echelon fsli 

’Tlnp Soviet; Union bleedtodeuth. Lend-lease, the PQscarrying to and, with the benefit of hindsight, predicted an J“ Vive 

i lie military hardware and inevitable victory which, in terms of com- shores or the rive 


their whole fury was [bent?] against the 
unlucky soldiery, who were only doing their 
duty and after a severe conflict were obliged to 
withdraw , which they did at full speed . leaving 

the market-place to the victors, with all the Yggf 

wounded, dead, dismounted and missing, as » V 1 Wj 

trophies; and then the conquerors began to ask ^ J 

why they had been fighting. SSSffl 

This was a question which nobody seemed at 
leisure to answer, but all agreed that as they 

had begun, it was as well to go on; and so, on ; a¥^V b/ 

this principle, before sunset all Saninrcand was HF 

in open rebellion. Cnlil in the beginning of the ^ j 

fray had been contented to remain a spectator. <#***$, "! t 

But example being very contagious, the fumes U \ 

of yesterday's festival being also condensed \ \ 

into that kind of headache which renders a man nTix/ii j / 

of spirit rather fractious, more particularly /v \(f Mmi / ( 

when lhcpeccnntpartisadmonished by the flat o j \\L 

side of a sabre, which a Parthian thought \ I \ IsISr) >£3 

proper to apply by way of a plaister to Calil’s 7 i I ||ij& / (jjaj 

skull as he stood gazing at the commencement j , I 

of the riot - all these reasons induced Cali l, / j! ft] H & 

without reasoning at all, to betake himself to U j 1 V 

what he afterwards called self-defence. That i II ID 

was to layabout him and everyone within reach *' ' *****&* . 

of his weapons in die most offensive manner, 

so Chat, before the victory was decided, he had done enough to forfeit fifty heads and twice as 
many estates if Tamerlane’s government should ever govern again. 

AH the citizens were of the same opinion: they therefore shut the gates, examined their 
fortifications, chose a council, elected the Armenian breeches-maker (whose name was Dumouss) 
general in chief and began to Look about for an army. 

This was not the easiest thing in the world to Find ; at least bn army to oppose Tamerlane’s. For 
the brilliant youth of the city had been drafted off to those cursed campaigns, which at last seemed 
likely to end at home, and those that remained, though sufficiently numerous to beat the guards in 
garrison (who were few, as Samarcand had been esteemed the most loyal of all possible cities) and 
cut a respectnble figure in a popular tumult, yet they had neither inclination nor ability to muster 
force for the open field, and still less to stand a regular siege. 

They therefore determined to throw themselves on the protection of the Sophi of Persia, and 
selected Calil as their ambassador. ; 

Calil, who had not yel recovered from hls headache, which had been considerably increased by 
. the application. before mentioned and several additional bumps in the course of the conflict, was 
at hbme rubbing his sinciput with a balsam (and [podeldor?] had not yet been compounded and 

Supporting the romance 


succour, or its efficacy if granted. He knew that Tamerlane neither wanted the power nor the will battle of two demons. On a closer look, one of narratives found himself 

on the smallest pretext to make a mummy of the Sophi. and a pyramid of the numskull hindsight’s true benefits, it appears to be a every au *“ f Y etman and espedSly a 

Samarcand, with his own in particular ns n pnnadL- to lire I 1 onnsulornd nil thi,wl t h,fc family *»?■ for Soviet man of letters, is neither what he eats 


Jo seph Brodsky 

TTjnTforeshadow the concept of the anti- 
JL the Second World War, for all its epic 
sale' proved to be not so much the archetypal 


the Nazis, or a malicious desire to see Russia 
bleed to deuth. Lend-lease, the PQscarrying to 
the Soviet Union the military hardware and 
food supplies which helped it to survive its first 
two years of war, hardly ever see the dark of 
cyrillic print. Perhaps rightly so if only because 
Allied losses do not compare with those sus- 
tained by the Soviet Union. 


hanced the mystique of the Party’s top echelon 
and, with the benefit of hindsight, predicted an 
inevitable victory which, in terms of com- 
position, provided them with an equivalent of a 
happy ending in the form of VE Day and fire- 
works in Red Square. 

Those books were short-lived, yet the state 
kept re-issuing them year after year as though 
unwilling to pnrt with these examples of its own 
scrupulously crafted demagoguery. For want 


deepest attention for three minutes, and in the end, like a true patriot, changed his politics and 
road at the same moment; and instead of the way to Isfahan pursued the rnutq to Delhi 

His retinue seemed a little surprized; but the affair was his. not theirs, and it became them to 
follow the ambassador's dromedary. The ambassador's dromedary, having travelled that riad 
before, appeared to give it the preference: and this was an additional inducement to Calil, wfo 
thought that Mahomet had inspired the animal with this predilection in favourable coincidence 
with his own. It never occurred to him that a dromedary could have any notions nf his own. or that 
Mahomet had other things to think of tlum the politics nf Samarcand. 

In a reasonable number of weeks they reached Tamerlane’s encampment round the city of 
Delhi and were luckily the first bearers of the intelligence of the revolt, for nobody had heard 
anything of the fugitive remains of the Parthian garrison. Tamerlane was at this time solacing 
himself in his harem: he Imd the legal number of wives, and was an attentive husband, butonhjj 
expeditions these were left at home, nnd the Tartar sovereign was permitted the indulgenciesof 
chaste concubinage during the warlike season of the year. 

But on the day after Calil's arrival and before the ambassador could be presented, His Majesty 
was seized with a fit of the gout, which enflamed his toes and his temper to that degree that Cell 
began to wish that he had pursued the route prescribed by his instructions -a consideration wladi 
came a little of the latest. But there was no avoiding the audience, for Timour was a maool 
business and, though indisposed, would postpone nothing; so between two long double rowol 
white and black eunuchs, ranged like the pieces of a game at drafts, clothed in a long caftan of 
state and led through avenues of the royal pavilion, Calil with many palpitations made hk 
obeisance in the sublime presence. When Tamerlane, instead of the expected men and money, 
heard nothing but rebellion of subjects and expulsion of troops, be became furious and swore by 


iun was the acronym or National ouwans.... 
Politically, economically and structurally, Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia had more in com- 
mon than otherwise. This kinship between two 
tyrannies went far beyond the stated and secret 
STaptacfthe Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 and 
u best reflected in the fate of the property 
contested in the feud: now all of it belongs to 
Ihe winner. Forty years and thousands of war- 
heads later, an aloof historian recalling for 
instance the actual .corns, belli - the British 
guarantees of Polish independence - may even 
conclude that, legally speaking, the Second 
World War was in vain. 

This conclusion will not be entirely correct, 
of course. For apart from those who actually 
survived the greatest episode of carnage in hu- 
man history, the real winner happened to be 
the idea of the Socialist Polizeistaat, legalized 
as it were by this war’s outcome. The losers 
were roughly 60 million dead (counting all the 
war theatres) and the idea of democracy. It was 
the latter that gave the battle of the two de- 


nor what s eating him. A soviet writer, 
through conviction or coercion, is what he is 
being fed by the State. The State’s line on the 
Second World War is that it was a period of 
extraordinary heroism and self-sacrifice by 
Russian people defending their Motherland 
against the hordes of foreign aggressors. Like 
photographs, or remarks that grass is green 
this assessment is absolutely true. 

The trouble with this line, though, is not only 
that it relieves the State from the responsibility 
for getting the nation into the war, or for the 
losses the nation suffered through the State’s 
own criminal negligence. It also presents the 
fight for lives and homeland as a defence of the 
Socialist state and its interests. But even the 
battle-cry oF Russian soldiers during the 
Second World War - For Motherland, For 
Stalin! - shows their sense of priorities. It is 
both unpalatable and wrong to think that 20 
million laid down their lives for Stalin or for the 
system he stood for. The grass over their graves 
is preen indeed. But while “the land belongs to 


and thus ushering in the process of oblivion. Of 
similar consequence were numerous hagio- 
graphies of fallen heroes whose desperate 
suicidal exploits were indeed frequently of 
■mythological proportions. As such, these 
books would be made part of every high school 
syllabus, aiming to make youths who survived 


literary award, the Stalin prize. A quarter of a 
century later, Nekrasov finds himsell on the 
shores of the river Seine, as an £migr£ , admir- 
ing faqades that have never been shattered by 
German shells, or perusing the works of the 
authors who ended the war as lieutenants. 

Small wonder, since the latter, the writers of 
the post-19fifls, who constitute whut is fre- 
quently called "the literature of lieutenants", 
are in many ways Nekrasov’s spiritual 
offspring. To say the least. In the Trenches of 
Stalingrad paved Hie narrative road for all of 
them: Vasil’ Bykov, Yury Bondarev. Georgy 
Baklanov, Vyacheslav Kondratiev. Different 
as they are, these authors display a common 
openness to individual suffering, to the non- 
heroic. often shabby circumstances of fighting 
and dying. Their characters make or do not 
make their way through the swamps of war, 
driven not so much by ideological conviction as 


syllabus, aiming to make youths who survived by pure instinct for survival, by very often 
emulate , should the need come , the deceased . meaningless commands, by fear , by a sense of 
The only exception to this pulp was Victor duty and a compassion for one another. This is 
Nekrasov’s In (he Trenches of Stalingrad, a realism without an epithet, bordering fre- 


The only exception to this pulp was Victor 
Nekrasov’s In (he Trenches of Stalingrad, 
where people talked, fought, feared, boozed 
and died as close to the real as the stylistic 
idiom of the time could allow. The author, an 
architect by education, was himself an infantry 
captain, and a combination of talent and first- 
hand experience of combat yielded a book that 
even in those dark times won him the highest 
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qucntly on naturalism. If these authors don’t 
aspire to assess the war in its entirety, it is not 
only because they are fully aware that if they 
did their work would not see the light of day, 
but also because of their intention to tel! the 
story “the way it was”. 

In other words, they limit their scope 


Heard notmng out reuemon oi subjects ano expulsion oi troops, tic Became rnrious nnd swore bj i u,v . 7 ° .. Ku n i nu j n o the sincle is Breen indeed. But while “the land Delongs to 

the pigeon that' picked the pease from the ear of Mahomet, and by the hump of the holy camel. { noi&ils rnn fi’ ir / P t hat is bv sidine the people’’, the people, including the dead, 

that he would sow with salt the ground where Samarcand stood and make a supper for the cross : angelic role . ’ , belong to the State. 

of a.. ihe inhabitants. S^i ttuth is that tha Second Worid 


This was his first ebullition, but by and bye he thought of contenting himself by what he called 1. 
decimating the citizens: that was, according to the royal mode of calculation, punishing nineout j- 
of ten with corporal infliction and the tenth man by mulct. From this lie mnde, however, ai [ 
amnesty in favour of Calil (who had made ashes of his Arabic credentials to the Sophy), whom he : 
firmly believed to be the most loyal and only faithful subject of his native city. j 

Tamerlane was not a man of many wards. Before Samarcand hud a notion of Calil's having hid ■ . 
a reply from the Sophi, the inhabitants, awn king one morning, found that the town had become 
the headquarters of Timour and that his army had the honour nf forming a guard for their 
immaculate ambassador, the faithful Calil. 

Copyright © John Murray, the sole legal representative of Lord Hyron, 1085. f 
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John Cam Hobhouse wok Byron's dearest and 
staunchest friend. After Cambridge he accom- 
panied him on the decisive. journey to Greece 
and Turkey which resulted in Ghilde ; HaroId',s, 
Pilgrimage. He stood best man at the wedding. 
He visited him in exile in Italy and was prepar- 
ing to: join the expedition in Greece when 
news arrived of the poet's death. Thereafter : 
Hobhouse was to devote considerab le effort to 
trying to shape his friend's posthumous 
reputation both as. a man' and as a writer, • 

: Despite overwhelming evidence jhat Byfon , 

fully returned his love and inspect, it has-been 


tionship. Hobhouse writes well, and if he is 
sometimes in awe of his world-famous friend in 
the earlier years-, by the time Byron retires to 
Italy he is quite capable of giving as good ns he 
gets. His letters, like Byron’s, are sharp, racy, 
full of gossip and occasionally coarse. They are 
interesting not only in themselves, but because 
they contain a good deal of information about 
Byron’s life which Is not available elsewhere. 
We learn, for example, that this first visit to 
Greece and Turkey cost over £1 ,600 - no won- 
der English travellers were all milords - and 
. , when Byron adds to a list of supplies which he. 

wants brought from England “and I fprget-the 
: other things”, we now know that he meant 
'• “cundums". . Among the best are the scolding 
letters protesting at Byron’s plans for Don 
Juan but loyally agreeing to arrange the pub- 
lication nevertheless. 

The title of the book is unfortunate. Hob- 
;; house and the radical Wbigs hated the bulldog 


Sente iftat Bvrbri ' •« ft .P^naclQps, -fat, Eugly and' not too. tor does not mention (a 
Sipecfiit hasibeeS ? /' ^ ^ known),that, In ; the second 

use! as unWorthv nf !=. ' . ' X ,f X'. •' D '' ’ "■< t 


sought to celebrate the national characteristics 
that had defeated the sleek and clever French. 
Hobhouse was no unthinking or xenophobic 
John Bull. Although he lost n brother at 
Quatre Bras, he was one of the few to oppose 
the war which the allies instigated in 1814 in 
order to depose Napoleon In favour of the 
Bourbons. Later he spent a long life in politics 
- not without some success - in attempting to 
moderate the brutalities, such as flogging in the 
armed services, which cnrlcalurcs such os the 
bulldog helped to sustain and prolong. 

The letters which Hobhouse wrote from Bel- 
gium and Paris during the Hundred Days were 
later worked up and hugely expanded into two 
volumes for publication in the anonymous Sub- 
stance of Some Letters Written by an English- 
man s'., during the Last Reign of (he Emperor 
Napoleon , a book which caused quite a stir in 
the years after Waterloo. We now have the 
originals from which it was compiled. The edi- 
tor does not mention , (and may not have 
known) ( that, In ; the seebnd and third editions, 


. . , . .■ t. ,ru . ii.it- evil Bv attacking both the fellow-demon and 

though, of contenting himself by what he teM I, " ' H "f ler made them closc ranks i„ 

e royal mode of calculation, pumshtng mated such unprecedented fashion that a.honght ab- 
ut by mulct. From this he mode, however, at , conspiracy is „ 0 t easily dis- 

f his Arabic credentials In the Sophy), whomht ; levelling effect on Christian ethics 

faithful subject of hts native aly. t. lhatttKSecond World War produced seems to 

re Samarcand had a notour of Cald s having hid beill(iirtc! proportion t0 that war - 5 fatalities; 

one morning, found that the town lmdbec« but the „ ^ c ^ e can you do away with a 

had the honour of forming a guard for to sys(em elhks if not by getling rid 0 f its 

| carriers? 

[• . Russian losses in the Second World War 
tentative of Lord Hyron, 1085. \ were 20 million lives. It is surely less than 

| ihe number of lives claimed by Collecliviza- 
J. tion and Stalin’s Great Terror, but .it is more 
^ than, let’s 'say, the number of Jews who 
„ , IV perished in the German ovens. Yet this 

Hohhousc acknowledged lus authorship on tM flgure first made kn0wn in tUe West by the 

title-page and added a long open mlroducw^ , : Soviet Genera , Staffs Co i oncl Kalinov, who 
letter to Lord Uvrnn. Hobhouse imps** iv uma ™»hiiri7Hd in 


letter to Lord Byron. Hobhouse impm ^ 
strongly that the published versions had acto- ■■ 
ally been written and sent to Lord Byron at f- 

times at which they arc dated nnd that ifejf | 
represent genuine on-the-spot impressions nn- | 
affected by hindsight. There arc several quev | 
lions raised by this claim which n schowny f, 
edition ought to have tackled. ■ l- 

Although the notes arc generally m Iw* 
helpful, the editor sometimes ducks ‘ 

Modem readers need to bo reminded Wj r 
“argnl" is slang for orgo - from Hamlet -w . 
“gnlcs” for gods. I reel too that Graham^ 
always fully in tune with the Ironic, 


mwuya lUtlJf III Lillis mill i a. ainimiio Ul IIIC OUV1CL UlllUil my 

style that marks both sides of the • ' ■ by the state. So is literature .which is regarded 

cncc. Far example, when Hobhouse -[ as yet; another outlet for state propaganda. 
Dover a dirty “pot de mer’\ he did Hence the interpretation of the ( origins 

sarily Intend to wrile port and I expect raf. i; and the human consequences of the Secon^ 

was Cambridge slang for dinner. The rt ^ • World War. is for literature, by arid large, h 

cnees to Poeshie and other misspelt woro5_ . , : , matter bt embellishing the state-sponsored 

long vowels arc jokes at the expense ^ version. No work of post-war Soviet fiction 

addresses even obliquely the Nazi-Soviet pact 


raphs Herr Hitler made them close ranks in War turned out to be a blessing in d j s 8ws® ■ 
^unprecedented fashion that a thought ab- for the Soviet State. It P roved * e I 

at diabolical conspiracy is not easily dis- of the- totalitarian system i and ' SU PP fl 

lissed. The levelling effect on Christian ethics it, m its own eyes, with a 8 Y ^ 

tat the Second World War produced seems to anything fonctians w.th 

y S ,™ of ethics if no. by getting rid of its better than a « “ had 

“Russian losses in the Second World War obliterated whatever discontent there : was ; re- 
nt 20 million lives. It is surely less than main Ing in the country and made the nanon 

te number of lives claimed by Collecliviza- identify wtth Ihe system far WJ 

on and Stalin's Great Terror, but.it is more any of tts repressive po tales could redone, 
tan, let’s 'say, the number of Jews who Even the population “ f ‘ ts 
erished in the German ovens. Yet this trahon camps gnpped I by the universal fit of 
gtire, first made known In the West by the patriotism, volunteered for fighlmg. ■ 
oviet General Staffs Colonel Kalinov, who By the same token, war proved “ * ’ 

defected in 1946, was never publicized in sing in disguise for Russtan p rose a pd poetry 
the Soviet Union, so that while nearly every For the fust tune m three decades . hey we e 
Russian family sustained a loss, the magnitude allowed to nddrcss trag.c subjects “"d deal w.th 

of Ihe catastrophe never became known to the them in considerable depth. Monstrous as this 
nation. The Second World War exists in the may sound, the war ns a theme offered Russian 

national conscience on the level of persona! literature a welcome brea ' rinikm 

tragedies, never adding up to any cumulative dimensional glorification of bu Id ng i 
notion or concept such as “holocaust” or or., for that matter. 

armageddon. The main credit for this, of events of thel917 ^ ol urt 0 t n ^ . 

course, goes to the state propaganda; some of Civil War. The point is tha 

it, however, can be attributed to ppst-war liter- years, as the country bled l1s way 

ature, . ' socinl changes, literature had to he, or keep its 

Both the principle of causality and national mouth shut, about all those things: revolution, 
statistics in'the Soviet Union are monopolized civil war, great hunger, ?_ 

by the state. So is literature, which is regarded terror. Now the war produced the ulflinjte in 
as yet: another outlet for state propaganda, bloodshed.yet th|stirneit was ^.^ ' 
Hence the interpretation df the, origins , So everything .that ; had 
and the human consequences of the iSeconil 1 psyches aljoat hu g atl ^^ n8 :^^ fl ® d 
World war is for liternhire. bv and large, a’ . Ism, stoicism, self-sacrifice , about death and 


the central position jn the Byron romance A 

which he necessarily occupies. He, is usually -. : Y I i ; 1 • . : , 

cast as a plodder, ora buffoon, thp straight guy pJalTric^S : ..A' . .. ’ ’ 

whose role is to set off tjie brilliance of. his . ; ; 1 1 • 

deverioinpamon. Biographer, in imitation of ; , -Y .. .!• * i, t V : 

Byron’s unattractive habit of making foolsi of ; . >. • V ’ A- 

>is friends bqiund their backs, > ave beeifi hap- i- y t ;■ . E * ” 1 . . 

py to joip in the disloyal sneering and jeering.' 

In flyroiiW/rfog,Petpr W. Grahnm prints . • . \ rvta „ t •; :* ■ ;L- 

. all the^ jurvivitig, letters from . Hobhouse. to . dlstamaRel^ before their ventftloquouj , , - . 

Byron which ho has-been able to discover. • * , ,. s tfla®nfl€a Strip. den^goldnpalo flowers, ; • J 

There are 109 in alj, ranging from 1808 until a •! : liedge-||dp')r)e pmnmg ^itQuercmUeji: ■ ■ ' r; 

.. month before Byron’s death in 1824, end the ■ . D. ; :• ' A Y ' ; 

editor esiimates that they rdprpsent as much as : .. Valorous.spmobf thetn.homic^ alihvHrev acaiiiesrfln^ ’ 

80-paf rtiit of fire lowers actually gem. All are ' ..... . Hoimsab samemirfsiiri if^ti; ' 

transcribed from the qrigjnaig in.the possession ^ /v-' ^ / ' 

'of John Murfay. -Taken With. Byron’s own let- . . _ ' ^ ~ i , 1. . ‘ • 

tersto Hobhouse ^wfiichdre among thebestin . - • . ; • V ^ '?**" " * %’i A - 1 fcii' a' :; t' 

'the English language^we novV have themator- . . , " '■ . ■ • - ’* : ' 

•ialsr. fq tface; the devciopment of their rela- ■ .ri 


. Murray’s Scottish accent, and there arc 
-ul.. _/■ 1 1 c nt this kinfll* r 


ably other shared Innuendoes of this pU ’ of 1939, the partition of Poland, the annexa- decades cou e . gi y 
Jd .recognize them. who 


that we cannot rely on the accuracy 1 of. ablator ariy-such trifles.. Similarly, eventssuch ’ lve s prior to the war as mas- 

transcriptions. Did Hobhouse wtrfSB ; * *= , destruction of ;»(bole army groups, sur- establls hedthea during the 

write words like “favor" and "lion d<ffi to .:: , f . andqr.ri : «LUtnry uittts iarger.than adatom .. »» ^J^^^UMsorrepbrtbi^on.the 
the modern. American style? TteagjS-: ^ fotti.of Sovjet POWs wplre. unb| quite ,riy Sallies. Their 

altered, without comment, the spelling . recently, taboo, subjects even for the t p . tmejlt of the matter is by and large highly 


aiibibUi wmiuui wiimiwutf u'-A jUlt r* K* — '■ — 

Defence of (he People to Defense, ww • ■ro s memoirs. . ; ■■ . ; . . - dldactie and emblematic, in me urai u ««.u «». 

geststhat he has misread or silently ^..‘1;; For^q^anrtaderajheSecondWor bf socialist realism. Afle r readingany of 

feadingbf the manuscript. Indeed he ^ , f g : > ^S one may conclude that the -War 

the introduction that there are M’Wrlh*' . 

dona. Some of UwUtfoakidnioiio(#^''&; 


tions. Some of the Latin a 
quotations! are garbled. 
Greek place-names. Hoi 
tensely proud of his das 
who tirelessly peppered I 
WPqld have been deeply 


betrayal, gushed on td the pages of post-war 
novels and poems. • . .. 

The literature about war during the last four 
decades could be roughly divided into two 
categories: pre and post 1960s. The first, with . 
few exceptions, is the product of writers wJio 
established themselves prior to the war as mas- 
ters of socialist realism and who, during the . 
war. served as staff wriCen or .repqrters on the 
various government and army dailies. -Their ■ ; 
treatment bf the matter is by and large highly 
didactic and emblematic, .in the best traditions ■ 
bf socialist realism. After reading : any of 
* these books .one may conclude that the war '. ; 
was won not so much by soldiers as- by their 
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deliberately. With the exception of Vassily 
Grossman, no writer of consequence has 
attempted to produce an equivalent of War and 
Peace, for that would have entailed an inter- 
pretation of history. This sort of ambition, 
apart from the notion of immodesty, has a 
corresponding paragraph in the Soviet Penal 
Code. Interpretation of history is the preroga- 
tive of the State and the Party, and a humble 
man will leave it right there. A humble man 
may also hope that the cumulative effect of 
many personal perspectives, of many stories 
told the way it was, may in the end amount to 
historical truth. 

The sad thing, however, is that this process 
of accumulation suffers from going at a much 
slower pace than history itself. For while a 
personal perspective resorts to pen and paper, 
history for its vehicle uses ICBMs. In the final 
analysis, Russian prose -even the most honest 
prose - about the war fails the nation, for the 
best it can produce under the circumstances is a 
recognition of grief and of pride in the human 
ability to endure. That, especially the latter, 
might have been sufficient a century ago. To- 
day this sentiment is of increasingly small com- 
fort, and is shamelessly, with appetite, ex- 
ploited by the State in its militaristic propa- 
ganda. Given its volume iri the Soviet Union 
(which is in proportion only to its actual 
arsenal) the aforesaid sentiments, contrary to 
the writers' intentions, invite only doom. 

State propaganda rubs the wounds of the 
nation with ghoulish intensity. Taking a cue 
from a line by Olga Bergolz (a Leningrad poet 
who survived the siege) which says “No one is 
forgotten and nothing is forgotten", it sets up 
hundreds and hundreds of war memorials 
across the country, organizes thousands-strong 
rallies for youngsters dressed in semi-militnTy 
uniforms on the subject of this or that Second 
World War battle, produces every year scores 
of films and television shows about the en- 
deavours of thlsorthat army group or partisans 
behind enemy lines, finds and exhumes entire 
wartime graves, and reburies the. remains of 
unknown and known soldiers with semi-reUg- 
iousporrip and ceremony, puts on vast displays , 
of obsolete - now dating from the 1950s and 
. 1960s - military hardware attended by guards 
of honour combining real soldidis and young 
Pioneers. All that to the constant turn- turn in 
the press and on the radio about the American 
threats and all that in the name of peace. 

If one keeps in mind that it is ali geared for 
internal consumption. One may conclude that 
the peace-loving State tries to quell its blood-. 
,- thinly nation, .or that the peace-loving nation 
is sClzed-by nostalgia for its heroic past. Neith- 
er is correct. If there is any nostalgia, it is that 
of thf State for the only time it enjoyed a true 
rappOrtwith the nation , for the only time about 
.which ii has true reasons to brag. At least on 
the visual qnd aural plane, the State simply 
wants to reconstruct this rappdrt in order to 
assure Itself that, should the rub come, there 
' will be a patriotic upsurge and unanimity in 
. action. That is understandable, but a s an 
aspiration.it is obsolete: Should the rob come, 
it will be too late for either patriotism or uriapT 
Unity, Given the context of the modern world, 
,not to. mention modem warfare, the Socialist 
.Polizeistaat is in itself the -largest memento 


tion; the next may prove the rule. It would be 
far better for the modern world to study rather 
than to make history. The differences whose 
resolution requires bloodshed are seldom of a 
pragmatic nature (markets, trade routes, raw 
materials etc); they are of an ideological na- 
ture: creeds, nationalism, this or that philo- 
sophical “ism". It is therefore in the sphere of 
human intellect that arsenals should be built, 
and discussions in Geneva should first of all be 
ideological discussions. Utopian as this may 
sound, the results may be more tangible. 
Literature in general and Russian literature in 
particular may gain no less than the readers. 

It is true that over the last four decades, the 
stylistic nature of Russian prose hasn’t ad- 
vanced very much, and on that score the Rus- 
sians in Geneva may lose out a bit to From 
Hereto Eternity, The Naked and the Dead , and 
even to The Young Lions. However, in terms 
of intensity of sentiment, in terms of horren- 
dousness of detail, in terms of hopelessness of 
the individual’s predicament in the course of 
that war, Russian war prose, in whatever trans- 
lation, stands to win hands down, though one is 
unlikely to feel pride for that sort of superior- 
ity. Perhaps precisely because of falling short 
of - or rather because of being kept away from 

- uncomfortable conclusions and modern 
narrative techniques, this prose manages to 
stay palpably close to the immediacy of indiv- 
idual tragedy. 

A far more universal job is done, naturally, 
by poetry, if only because the tragic timbre 
pertains so much to the medium itself, as a 
mark of its greater.affinity, or familiarity (com- 
pared to prose) with a finale, a last line. It is for 
this reason that poetry fares worse in a society 
with a predominantly positive, life-affirming 
tenor. The Second World War brough t to Rus- 
sia a huge crop of poets who, given a more 
lenient cultural climate, could have changed 
-drastically the tune the nation presently marches 
to, That wasn’t on the cards, however, and to 
mention the names of Semyon Gudzenko. 
Alexander TVardovsky, David Samoilov, 
Arseny Tarkovsky, Anatoly Mezhirov, Sergey 
Narovchatov, Yevgeny Viiiokurov is to 
mention the voices deafened by the drum of 
the State, as well as to object to the current 
level of translation of poetry into English. 

Yet there are two voices that can pierce 
through both obstacles: first, because of the 
quality of the subject-matter; second, because 
of that and the innovative aspects of their 
verse. The first belongs to Semyon Lipkin, the 
second to Boris Slutzky. 

It is SMzky who has almost single-handedly 

- changed the diction of post-war Russian poet- 
ry. His verse is a conglomeration of bureau- 
cratese, military lingo, colloquialisms and slo- 
ganeering, arid it employs with equal ease asso- 
nance, dactylic and visual rhymes, sprung 
rhythm and vernacular cadences. The sense of 
tragedy that his poems convey frequently ex- 
tends, almost against his own will, from the 
concrete and historical to the existential: 

-. where every tragedy, in the end, belongs. This 
poet indeed speaks the language of the twen- 
. tie th century; and it is regrettable that he is less 
available in English than his often witless suc- 
cessors who rather shamelessly exploit his for- 
mal discoveries. His tone is tough, tragic and 
nonchalant - the way a survivor normally 
. ; talks, if hd cares to, about what, or into what, 


■ ; mori for its people. . • . nonchalant - the way a survivor normally 

This is what Russian war literature hasfailed to- . : talks, if hd cares to, about what, or into what, 
■VV bring itself to admit, in spite of pH the evidences he survived] .\ .. J '•-■ y . 

• i. the Second Vtarld Wnr. has provided itwith. •: Ye| If ip 

; 'ViTiie state propaganda which- blames German ; rlot up to modem stylistic standards, so much 
: : imperialism for the outbreak of war , aodwarns ' . -the better. For there' Is, something distinctly 
' egalnit American imperialism as the, cause of " e(ratie about .the very notion of a gop.d literq? 

. ; " tljenext war. pn and with the same frequency* turc about w&ri Slteh a notion in the end 
- doesn't help vely much either, arid deliberately ; ihlplies a certain ratio Between thd quality of 
• . confuses issues . It wasn't Gertdan imperialism ■ • u'a r and one’s writing style . Knowing a; writer’s ■ 

: that gbt the Second .World War started, It was ■ i. ambitions, one .should hope there , is nq-such 

1 ' 7. Gef.mon National Socialism i-'a phenomenon i 7 thing. ; If could . fee argued that, apy ; : writing 
K that neltherin spirit norin letierWas that muefi about wfcr,. and . gtiod Wrjti^ng , eipeOiaJly^i; is' 

■ji.i'.i ; • different from Stalin's concept pf “building ' essentially self-serving ^sinCeit.^ 

. spriftHsm in one; country" . German imperial-;' 4 laste.ofsuryivore, ortothatpfihdlffercnt pbsi> 

' 1 jsmwasfespon^blefdrthe FirstWorldWnr. If erjty. thereby betraying the^fia^whb ateal- 
. - the world “imperial ism" is so dearth the ears of ways pe^eiyeiLby the liVingds aihinorityV, A 

; the. Kremlin Politburo members, they hftd bet- . .. Srtiall war, perhaps, may yieida decent narri- 


. ter look it up iri the dictionary. Short of that, a' 
,, glance at the Afghan mirror may suffice , 
Wars, that affect the fate of civilizations are 
; pearly always wars between ^.version of demq- 
erfley and a version of tyranny. This is true of 
, the Peloponnesian Wars; it could also be 


live, for. its events .pari somehow avail |heiri- 
sel yes to the human Wasp. A; nighfbai;q ; life 
the’ Sebpdd ’World* war wjtli - its 
obliterates one's abillty tp rfcspiorici idequtaj^' 
In this sense aloh 6 . tfie perfp rmto^f RqSstan 
poets arid writers may be regajded nbt riplym 
fair hut: as prophetic as 
snbuidit Hkhiuaae^wUJ.^ 


Britain and 
America 

John Keegan 

War is the international industry ot the Anglo- 
Saxons. The English and the Americans have 
each fought a civil war and hnve twice fought 
each other. Otherwise their war-making has 
been exclusively for export, and very profit- 
able too. At the cost of maintaining nn army 
rarely larger than 200,000 men, Britain ac- 
quired between 1700 and 1900 the greatest 
empire in world history. Between 1941 and 
1945 the United States, at a price or 390,000 
war dead — the Soviet Union's dead for the 
same period are computed at 20 million — be- 
came the greatest power ever known. There 
are no other countries that can show a similar 
return on so small an outlay of blood ami trea- 
sure. 

The trndition of cheap victory has closely 
determined the way in which Britons and 
Americans have written about war, even - in- 
deed particularly - when that tradition has 
been interrupted, as it was for the Americans 
during their Civil War and for the British dur- 
ing the Great War. In France, Russia and the 
lands of Central Europe, countries many times 
invaded, in which the army is a major national 
institution, and military service an almost uni- 
versal obligation, the literary convention is to 
portray war as a corporate experience, affect- 
ing the life of the nation and of all who belong 
to it. The Anglo-Saxon convention, on the 
other hand, is intensely individualistic and re- 
portorial, for the good reason that it is ns the 
reporter of distant events that most Anglo- 
Saxons have written. The convention is re- 
inforced by the voluntary principle that has 
underlain the military systems of both coun- 
tries; the sea, allowing each country - in the 
words of Francis Bacon - “to take as much or 
as little of a war as it will”, has permitted indi- 
viduals to do the same. 

Voluntarism explains a great deal of the 
gusto with which the soldier’s lot has been 
described, from Henry V to the breezy 
memoirs of the Peninsular veterans, which be- 
gan to appear contemporaneously with the sea 
novels of Captain Marryat. It was an ethos to 
which the lyrical poets not unnaturally ob- 
jected. Wordsworth's response, his liberal pas- 
sions vying with his sensitivity, was sometimes 
confused; not so Coleridge's: 

Boys nnd girls, 

And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect's leg, all read of war. 

The best amusement for our morning mcall 

As B the soldier died without a Wound; 

As if, the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang . , . 

“Fears in Solitude”, 1798 

Walt Whitman, who worked ns a dresser in u 
Northern military hospital during the Civil 
War, could echo the same sentiment In poems 
like “Beat l Beat! Drums” and “Come up from 
the Fields Father": 

See, dearest mother, the letter says Pcto will soon 

be belter. 

Alas poor boy, he will never be better . . : 

But the mother needs to be better. 

She with thin form presently dressed in black 
By day her meals untouched, then at night fitfully 
sleeping, often waking, 

. In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with one 

deep longing, 

O that shp might withdraw unnoticed, silent from life 
V -' escape and. withdraw, .. 
"To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead son. 

> The pity, of war was a theme that motivated 
7 writers as unlike each other as Herman Mel- 
■yi\\e (Ball’s Bluff , a reVerie on the murderous 
; battle of October 1861)and. Stephen Crape, 

; .whose fadBafae o/Courage is among the 
Vearlieiii attempt^by amove list at the imaginary 
recreation , qf -the reallft of battle , He had 
■ Jeamt all tie icnejy pf wajvhft said, on the foot- ' 
’ '-brill of Yale. and ne.did not like what he 
' 7' knew, v ; 7: V* : , ; { :* . .V , '. \i '- \ 

4' But^whilft Arti^ricaq authors, with tjif hOr- 
k TOtS of tnq Qvl| r War tJldsp behind theiri , were 
themsblyes to; a tfdprscatjoh of the 
J; military vinues jTB.ritlsh Wji tefs, at the Heart of 
f i! * : b ^epriirig^mte^ yfon ; with, the blood of 

' • I fiUttersriirifk«-‘ iinrt- ' Jr 


Kipling’s case is particularly interesting t 
his litcrury life he both sought for and a£ 
a quite remarkable level of military re 2 
whether in prose or in verse. The Uthi S 
Failed, though nn unsuccessful novel, i Sa |S 
hunt pc net rut ion of the soldier’s world ri 
poems like “Snarleyow’’ contain utterly S! 
rifying indications of what is inflicted o n 4. 
hiiimin body on the battlefield. To his pei^ 
life, however, he seemed unable to brings 
the insight that illuminated what he wrote atfc 
desk. Thus, though his son, John, wassoshon. 
sighted as to he unfit for military service, k 
used his influence to procure himacommiia 
in the Irish Guards lit the outbreak of the Fin 
World War. It was only ufter the Inevitabk 
outcome - John wus killed on his first dwh 
action - that the implications of what he had 
brought about began to torment him. 

The torment wus to persist to the endolfe 
life in 1936. A similar thread of anguish rat • ■ 
through the flood of memoirs and novelsofth |l 
First Wurld War. many pu Wished by its poeh- 
notnbly Sassoon. Graves and Blunden-abon 
twelve years after its ending. The lengthofike 
interval may have had a biorhythmic sigaifr 
cance, in that it took perhaps that longforthe 
war’s assault on the senses to translate itsdl 
into vision. The assault had been all the more ■ . 
brutal , of course , because of the idealistkin® 
cepce in which British temporary officers Wl. 
entered the trenches. Tennyson and Newbck j 
had done their work; but so, too, had miucife 1 
Christians like Charles Kingsley whoa J; 
exhortations that well-bred young men shaft) 
offer moral leadership to the working tbs j 
found their first real room for expression inb 
training camps of the Kitchener armies. ' 
Sassoon describes the pang he felt at the lod t 
of trust given him by his soldiers as he nwri ! 
among them to inspect their feet after a ram i 
march. His realization, and that of his conl» [ 
poraries, that by no exercise of their respo® j- 
bility could they prevent their men, in Chur- ; 
chill’s phrase, being "blown Into bloody rap" t; 
almost fully explains the violent outraged I- 
English First World War poetry. The vioiaa r. 
of the emotion undergone - whether it founJ 
literary expression or not - further explains^ j 
curiuusly listless and un-oulrnged quality d , 
British writing about the Second World Wai { 
The British were a desperately tired people tj f 
1939, in mind as well ns body, and the llterttra i 
of 1939-45 reflects that exhaustion. . 

Not so the Americans. The wounds of tk 5 
Civil War had heen healed within iwogewfr ; 
tions. and were not re-opened by the FW ; 
World Wnr, to which the leading Ameri* ; 
writers - Dos Passos, Cummings, Hemingwi 
- nil went ns Red Cross volunteers. It was * ; 
rcportorlni mood that Informed what iwj ; 
wrote. Much passion remained, ihcrefoiftp 
be stirred by the experience of l939-45 wm»- J 
if it did not kill many Americans, expo^dw j 
12 million or them to n system or subordiw™ j 
nnd autocracy entirely alien to Antewji 
values. In 1939 the US Army ranked fortg 
In size in the world. Meeting it - or l n e n **jJ 
the marines - at first hand generated aso 
culture shock that produced four of tne 
remarkable, os well as successful, Aira«* 
novels of the post-war yenrs. yfle 
Mutiny , The Naked and the Dead, I*. 
Red Line and Catch-22. 

But war Itself, rather than 
does not seem to hnve shocked the A _ 

. psyche as the Great Wnr did the Bn ,-v 
occasion for that shock lay in the fotutV ■ 
the Vietnam years, when a wnr that . 
success story, fought for reasons tna 
rather than united the AmeriMji 
prompted its veterans - n0tab v f /Jr j nlfl . 
Caputo - to a violence of protest / 
tensity If not in quality of language. j 
outpourings of the British trench 

the 1920s and 30s. nis aW 

There is, then a curious congraen«_ 
the war literature of Britain an 
■ Neither country has produced a 
mdrsch or a Servitude et 8j‘ a ^P eur } . Ql j^gir 
arid certainly not a War and & 

their national experience has 
they should. But witness, to ^ 

TeactiontOarbitrary violence and ^ t3n _jj S b s^ 
of military values abpund m 
American writing. It is a 
' Saxpn contributton to the 

: my ibp.w<?rid wsfo. • , $$ 
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Japstn 

Donald Keene 

The Japanese have long been known as a war- 
like people. For most of their history, how- 
ever contacts with other countries were li- 
mited by geographical isolation , and in place of 
the wars between nations that enliven the 
oaces of European history, there were mainly 
struggles between rival clans, the most bitter of 
which (in the fifteenth century) were fought for 
reasons that are almost incomprehensible to- 
day During the years of the Tokugawa sho- 
ounate (1600-1867) Japan enjoyed a peace un- 
broken except by minor incidents, and it has 
only been since the country was opened to the 
world by outside pressure that Japan has come 
to figure in major warfare. The martial reputa- 
tion of the Japanese is by no means an illusion, 
but it should be remembered that for centuries 
at a time there was no warfare worth men- 
tioning. 

War figures in Japanese literature, especial- 
ly of the medieval period, but not nearly so 
conspicuously as in the literatures of Europe: 
The Kojiki (Record of Ancient Matters), the 
oldest Japanese text, presented to the court in 
ad 712, contains accounts of gods and men who 
won prodigious victories over their enemies, 
but the most memorable parts of this mixture 
of mylh and proto-history are the accounts of 
the capricious behaviour of the gods and the 
romances of mortals, not the battles. 

The Man’yosha (Collection for Ten 
Thousand Ages), compiled about 770, is 
generally considered to be the finest anthology 
of Japanese poetry. Its tone has often been 
characterized as being “masculine” in contrast 
to the more delicate poetry of later antholo- 
gies, and the "spirit of the A/on’yds/ifl” was 
frequently invoked during the years of the 
Pacific War as the essence of all that is truly 
Japanese. One refrain was quoted especially 
often: 

Al sea may my body be water-soaked. 

On land may It be with grass overgrown. 

Let me die by the side of my sovereign! 

Never will I look back. 

These lines are identified within the poem as 
the sentiments which inspired the poet’s ances- 
tors, but the poets of the Man’ytishQ who 
actually went off to war, usually as guards on 
the frontier, were by no means so warlike. 
Their poems express not the resolution of men 
determined to defend their country against 
savages, nor joy that they are able to offer thei r 
lives to their sovereign , but painful regret over 
leaving their families: 

My wife and children gathering about here 

and there, 

Walled like the birds of spring. 

. Their sleeves all wet with weeping. 

' They lugged me by ihc hand to retain me; 

; ■ And loath to part, they followed after mo. 

But In dread obedience to the imperial command 
I started out on the road. 

Looking-back many times from the corner of 

r each hill- 


The poetry and prose ' of the Heian period 
(the tenth to twelfth centuries) contain few 
references' to war, reflecting the peaceful state 
of the country.- The members of the court, 
devoted to aesthetic pursuits, evinced little in- 
terest even in the most serious military disturb^ 
ahee of the time, the revolt of Taira no Masa- . 
kado iri 940'. An account of the campaign is the 
oldest surviving example of the martial tale, 
a genre that becairie Important two centuries 
later;.but one would seafoh in vain iri the best 
works of the period, The Tate of Genjimd The 
Pillow Book of Sei Sh6nagon, for mention Of 
this or any other. conflict. The poets Of the time' 
described tHe changing beauties of the' seasons, 
their unhappy (or, rarely, happy) love affairs, 
the uncertainty of life. The soil of the general 
who w as sent to subdue Magakado addressed n 
farewell poerfi tO his mistress, but.it did not 
. -allude to the mission 'hhpad; it assures thb lady 
that eyery riight he puts on the cloak she gave 
him his 16n'giiig-f6r her WilHntenslfy. The mart 
oh fts>ay:to the ba(tie-frpnt in the north took 
eVery -dppOr(p'nity to send the lady letters de- 
■ scribing Kls misery .ovet^thelr separation. He 
• dled of illness 'before he could rehch the scene 
of the} fighting,- and tlte lady,' reading his last 
letter ,{ conjpbsed a poem lamenting that her 
tong wajtlng for him had’ been in vain: Not a. 
| wbtd w^;sald about the warfare. \ : <l .- , 

r. . '.. Otfer examples could cited to show that 

; ; although ^ny’ meh died .figHllhg^hv^ ^ 


other unruly elements, there was a marked fir 
distaste for violence. (It might be noted that So 
capital punishment was virtually unknown in be 
the Heian period.) A celebrated story from the 
collection Konjaku Monogatari (T ales of Long th 

Ago), compiled in the twelfth century, de- de 
scribed the most admired kind of hero: Yasu- bs 
masa, though renowned for his skill with the w< 
sword and the bow, chose not to use them in th 
overcoming an armed robber. Instead, he con- in 
tinued to play his flute tranquilly as he walked w 
along a deserted road in the moonlight, over- vt 
powering the robber every time he prepared to if 
charge against him by calmly turning his face in di 

the man’s direction. The power of culture to si 
subdue brute force was so congenial a theme o 
that the story of Yasumasa is celebrated. In 
another well-known story from this collection it 
two enemies are so impressed by each other’s b 
martial skill that they decide not to fight any u 
further, and become friends., f 

Two important disturbances shattered the s 
peace of Japan in the twelfth century. Both a 
eventually inspired accounts of the fighting of a c 

more or or less conventional nature, but the C 
struggle, lasting from 1180 to 1185, between \ 
the Heike and the Genji, the two great military l 
clans, was celebrated in one of the major works i 

of Japanese literature, The Tale of the Heike. \ 
The work traces in poetic prose the rise to i 
power of the Heike, the arrogance of its leader , I 

the tyrant Kiyomori , and the eventual downfall 
of the clan after three great battles with the i 
Genji. Incidents in the warfare are described 
with the verve one expects in accounts of 
heroic doings, but the tone of The Tale of the 
Heike is set not by the deeds of bravery nor by 
the brilliant strategies of generals but by the 
sorrow of defeat. 

The most affecting episode of the work de- 
scribes the death of Atsumori, a young Heike 
general. After their defeat at the battle of Ichi- 
notani. the Heike were fleeing to the shore in 
the hopes of escaping to their ships. Kumagai, 
a Genji warrior, caught sight of an enemy offic- 
er mounted on a splendid horse and called to 
him, urging him to return and fight. The Heike 
warrior at once turned his horse around and 
the two men engaged in combat. Kumagai 
hurled the other man to the ground, then tore 
off his helmet and face-protector, intending to 
behead him, when he discovered that he had 
before him a young nobleman not more than 
sixteen years old .The youth so resembled his 
own son that Kumagai decided to spare him. 
He asked the youth his name, but the latter 
demanded that Kumagai identify himself first. 
On hearing his name, the youth insolently re- 
• sponded, “You’ve made a good catch. Take 
my head and show it to some of my side. 
They’ll tell you who I am.” Kumagai still 
wished to save the youth, thinking how his 
father would grieve to learn. that he had been 
killed, but other Genji’ soldiers rode up. He 
said to the young man, “If you must die, let it 
be by my hand. I will see to it that prayers are 
• said for your rebirth in paradise.” The young 
d warrior, expressing not a word of gratitude, 
v curtly answered, “Cut off my head at oncel 
e Kumagai at last steeled himself and cut off the 
t, youth’s head, crying, “What life is so hard as 

i- that of a soldier? Only becaure I Was born to a 

>- warrior family I puist suffer this affliction! How 

i- sad it is to do such cruel deeds!" From this time 
le on, we rife Md. Kumagai's mind was turned 
t, towards tlie religious life. In the N6 play Atsit- 
ss mori; based on this episode in The Tale of the 

Bt Heike , Kumagai, who has become a Buddhist 

he priest, meets the ghost ofhiS enemy Atsumon, 

Of whose resentment over his defeat compels him 

ae to return again and again to this world; Kuma- 
15 , gai's prayers in the end win salvation and r* 

rs, lease for his enemy. ' ... . • 

ral The theme of the sadness of being bora into 
ia a military family appears often^ in ^war«t6j- 

lot ies The pride of being descended from a line of 

idv great Warriors is much less commonly men- 
lV e tioned. The most celebrated Japanese milit^y 
,an heroes, as Ivan Morris pointed out m his The 
,ok Nobility of Failure, are men who,, though at 


first successful, die frustrated and defeated. 
Soldiers who to the end were victorious have 
been admired but not loved. 

The infrequency of references to warfare in 
the poetry can be explained in terms of the 
declaration by the poet FujiwaraTeika that the 
banners of war were no concern of his. But one 
would have expected some literary reaction to 
the two attempted Mongol invasions of Japan 
in the thirteenth century, the second repelled 
with the aid of the kamikaze, or divine wind 
vouchsafed by the Japanese gods. The tone of 
the poetry undoubtedly grew darker, and 
death rather than separation became the occa- 
sion for lamentation, but of warfare there are 
only the most distant echoes. 

The period from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the end of the sixteenth ce ntury was marked 
by almost incessant warfare, ending with the 
unification of the country. Allusions to the 
fighting are found in literary works, but often 
so indirectly that one might miss them. In 1567, 
a year of desperate struggle, the poet Jfiha 
decided to make an excursion to Mount Fuji. 
One night he was awakened by noises and, 
getting up from bed , could see that the castle at 
Nagashima had been taken and many fires now 
raged. He composed the poem: "A traveller’s 
pillow / 1 had set forth on a path of dreams / But 
now I shall spend / This night of autumn moon- 
light / In a village of pine winds." Unless the 
reader knew the background of this poem he 
could hardly guess its inspiration. 

During the years of the Tokugawa period the 
absence of warfare seems to have inspired nos- 
talgia for the heroic deeds of the past. On the 
Kabuki stage especially, the great heroes thun- 
dered and postured, giving audiences a vica- 
rious experience of war. The vendetta carried 
out by the loyal retainers of the Lord of Ak6, 
though not strictly an act of warfare, stirred 
Japanese by a display of martial virtues in an 
even more conspicuous manner than works 
that were based on actual warfare. 


The first international war fought by the 
Japanese since the time of the Mongols, the 
Sino-Japanese WaT of 1894-5 surprised the 
world by tlie easy victory of the Japanese, con- 
firming their reputation for martial valour, but 
it occasioned no literature of worth. The 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 was much 
more costly for the Japanese, and after the 
victory the prevailing emotion expressed in the 
literature was disillusion rather than joy. The 
best- known poem by General Nogi, the chief 
Japanese officer, spoke of his shame towards 
the fathers of the soldiers of his command who 
had fallen, and asked at the conclusion, “To 
our song of victory today, how many men re- 
turn?" 

The wart in China of the 1930s were de- 
scribed in many works of journalism, notably 
Hiiio Ashihei’s Earth and Soldiers , Wheat and 
Soldiers, etc. Even Hino, who liked to picture 
himself as an ordinary soldier ready to give up 
his life for fa is country, conveyed somethi ng of 
the sadness of the war and indeed shock over 
atrocities he had witnessed. The Pacific War 
was still more widely commemorated. For the 
first time in the history of Japanese literature 
there were poems and stories filled with hatred 
for the enemy. Post-war critics have preferred 
not to discuss such works or have excused them 
by saying that writers had no choice but to 
express such sentiments. 

The only works to have come out of that war 
which are likely to survive are those. written 
after the defeat, in the traditional Japanese 
tones of grief over war. The hatred of war 
found in Ooka Shdhei's novels about his 
experiences in the Philippines may be the most 
lasting monuments of wartime literature, 
though the novel Black Rain by Ibuse Masuji, 
describing the effects of the atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima, reveals in an even 
more affecting manner the suffering the whole 
. Japanese people had experienced in the most 
modern of their wars. 
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Oswyn Murray 

In the earliest surviving representation of 
Western society, the Shield of Achilles, 
Hephaistos the divine craftsman creates “two 
beautiful cities of mortal men". One is the city 
of peace, symbolized by the wedding proces- 
sion and the lawsuit; the other is the city at war, 
under siege. The besiegers cannot decide 
whether to burn the city to the ground or to 
divide everything in it between themselves. In 
the meantime a battle rages: “Strife and Con- 
fusion join in, and the foul spirit of Death drags 
one man fresh wounded, another un wounded, 
another dead through the crowd by his feet. 
The cloak on her shoulders is dripping with the 
blood of men" [Iliad 18.490-530). 

To the Greeks from the beginning war is a 
natural state, as natural as peace. Only in some 
distant primeval golden age before society and 
before culture could war not have existed. War 
lies at the basis of Greek society as of all other 
successful societies: the Greek city state is a 
community of warriors, whose political rights 
are determined by the fundamental privilege of 
the soldier to decide his own fate. There is & 
direct line of descent from the Homeric warrior 
assemblies to the Athenian naval democracy;- 
the franchise is normally restricted in some 
sense to “those bearing arms” (hence the ex- 

- elusion of women); and, as Aristotle pointed 
out, the constitution reflects the military needs 
of the state: in an age of cavalry the govern- 
ment is aristocratic, in an age of infantry a 
moderate democracy, while a city dependent 
on sea power will be controlled by the rowers, 
“the naval mob". 

So war, being natural, is not a moral prob- 
lem. All wars are equal, whether they are in 
self-defence or for the purpose of enslaving 
others. Between Greek states, war should 
properly be announced (an “unheralded war" 
may offend the gods, despite its obvious advan- 
tages); and some attempt to enlist the gods on 
one’s side 1$ desirable , whether by obtaining an - 
Oracle, or alleging a mythical right to enemy ’ 

. territory, or inventing a religious crime which 

• the enemy, will not expiate. But these are reli- 
gious preparations for war rather than real . 
causes, and have no moral dimension. The 
Athenian democracy can defend the freedom 
of the Greeks against the barbarians in a con- 
tinuation of the Persian Ware, and turn that 
defence into a weapon for enslaving the 
Greeks: the formal definition of justice as “the 
interest of the stronger" in the late fifth century 
follows on its practical demonstration, This 
freshness of approach, this Machiavellianism, 

' .most clearly enunciated In the history of 
Thucydides, has always attracted modern 
thinkers Who believe that a little realism would 
make all our problems simpler. Yet behind this 
apparently primitive concept of war as a natu- 
ral phenomenon lies a deeper problem, of this . 
relationship of the individual to war andsotQ.: . 
his community. . ■ i: V*' /' 

For war is also (he negatiph of hurhan gnd 
social values: it brings death 'and pain to bi>tf»' - 
sides) There Is no place for pity-or sparing the 
vanquished: • 

Father Zeus has reserved for my old age a terrible ' 

- fate; Ishall see iriaay evils, myaonskiU'ed, my daugh- 
tori dragged away, their marriage beds defiled; their 1 

: babies dasfiep to the ground by the savage enetpy. . ! 
. my son's wives dragged off by foul Greek hatids; and : 

; myself at the last tom to pieces by savage dogs before I 
tjte gaw^when the sharp, bronze of sWajd or apeaK , ■ 
.' shall lay me died: those dogs which 1 1 raised in my ■■ 
ha lls arid fed at my table to gimrd the hdpse, will lie at 
. the gates maddened by drinking my blood. A young - 

• : man, when he lies killed In battle, struck by the sharp’. ' 
bronze, looks beautiful though he is dead, flii t wfttrf - > 

, . an old man Is killed, and thi? dogs defile his grey hair ! 

- tuid his grey beard an<J tear hi? genitals, that is che 
. most pitiful thfrig a mortal can suffer {Iliad 22 

. ; /'•" :■ -V;.:. 1 

' So ipiaW Prinm as he watches his son Hector ■ 
being hunted to his death by the; maddehed : ' 

■ Achilles; before the walls of Trpy. ’It was/ ! 
Simone Weil’ Who first pointed out: that the ! 

is unlike any other eplc o.f war hi basing i 
itselfotf (he suffering and helplessness of man , . ; 
oh the way that war emphasizes th afgulf of ■ 
frtpr/alify th«f separates man from hisgods. 

The values 6f th s JlfodBp* those of an aris- 
tocrat ic Warrior class seeking "always to. be 
best and superior to others". War is therefore a . 
fie Idi^f honour, and it is a sense of his fiidi- - 

Ly'tr.y **S>v*>S rrvV\ vy v t-sviiiy? » y, •*!., 


vidual excellence ( areie ) which leads a warrior you have experienced all the fury of painful war. 

to display himself; his obligation to his society You were with those who fled and wtth the puttuers. 

fa <Jn.iL) in . h : nf hi. M S*®* 7°“ h “ V£ ^ 


is contained in the recognition of his status as 
aristocrat: 

Glnucus. why are we two especially honoured with 
sents of honour and meat and Full cups, In Lycia, and 
everyone looks on us as gads, and we possess a great 
temenas by the banks or the Xanthus, fair orchards 
and wheat-bearing fields? Now we must stand with 
the first of the Lycians and face fiery battle, so that 
the Lycians in their thick breastplates may say, “Our 
nobles (hat rule in Lycia are great men, they eat fat 
sheep and drink the best honey-sweet wine. But they 
are powerful men, for they fight with the first of the 
Lycians” {Iliad 12.310-21). 

If the warrior thinks of others, it is primarily of 
his immediate kin: 

Whoever of you is wounded or struck and meets 
death and his fate, let him die: it is not unseemly for 
him todfc fighting for his fatherland; but his wife and 
- children after him are safe and his house and land 
unharmed, if only the Achaeans return to their dear 
fatherland in their ships (Iliad 15.494-9). 

/fit is "not unseemly" to die for one's commun- 
ity, equally it is not in itself a virtuous act, since 
virtue consists in success. Here lies the tragedy 
of war for Homer: death in battle is tragic 
because it is a necessary failure: no reason for 
fighting, however good, can outweigh the indi- 
vidual loss in death. 

Around the end of the eighth century bc 
come that fundamental breakthrough in milit- 
ary technology which created and sustained the 
classical city state: the Greeks developed a 
heavy infantry armour which involved also a 
change of tactics, in which masses of troops 
with shields interlocked fought in close com- 
bat: victory went, not to the braveSt, but to the 
most numerous, the most cohesive and the 
most disciplined group. One reason for the 
success of this style of warfare lay in the secur- 
ity it offered the combatants. Casualties were 
amazingly light, especially against less well 
armed forces; even between two similarly 
trained forces, defeat meant that the formation 
of one side broke: they fled, and, in the ab- 
sence of cavalry, pursuit was difficult without 
running the risk of breaking one's own forma- 
tion and seeing the enemy reform. Victory con- 
sisted in occupying the battlefield and setting 
up a trophy, giving back the enemy dead under 
truce. Since such armies were fundamentally 
unsuited to siege warfare and most cities were 
by now walled, the ultimate price of failure in 
war, the final destruction of the city, became 
raTe. Warfare was institutionalized; fighting 
became confined to suitable battlefields and 
suitable seasons, the outcome was almost pre- 
dictable. It was not until the fourth century that 
professional generals emerged to rethink the 
rules of war, and create more flexible tactics 
based op the manipulation of light-armed, 
.heavy-armed and cavalry forces. 

The irile rest of war lies not on the battlefield 
but in the social system that sustains the possi- 
bility of victory: soldiers ore created In peace- , 
time, and merely used in war.- The Greek : 
'citizen aripy was in essence an expression of 
; the Greek polls, its creation one of the chief; : 
•concerns and one of the,chief consequences ‘of ; 
the. formation of the state.’ The Homeric war- . 1 
rior group had expressed its difference. from 
the community It protected by feasting and 
■ drinking together; similar customs were 


young men, you nave naa your mi oi ooiii. 

Those who dare, standing by one another, 
to join in the hand-to-hand fighting in the from line 
lose fewer men and protect the people behind: 
when they flinch the courage (arete) of all is perished. 

(Fragment ft) 

Moreover death on the battlefield is no longer 
a tragic event, at best “not unseemly": now 
'To die is glorious, when a brave man fulls 
among the front ranks fighting for his father- 
land.” So was bom “the old lie, dulce et 
decorum est pro patria niori". 

To the soldier of the polis warfare is a ques- 
tion of group solidarity, of loyalty first to his 
companions and then to his city; his death is 
subordinated to the greater glory of the polis. 
The public funeral which Athens granted those 
of her citizens killed in war centres on a speech 
in praise, not of the dead- but of their city, 
whose glory is maintained by those who give 
themselves for her; they should not bc 
mourned for they will be remembered as those 
who made the necessary sacrifice. 

So war, being both necessary and glorious, 
ceases to be tragic. Yet that earlier view is 
never quite lost. It remains in the recognition 
that all wars involve failure, for the community 
as much as for the individual. “Most cities 
which were great once are small today; and 
those which used to be small have been great in 
my rime. Knowing therefore that human 
prosperity never abides long in the same place, 
I shall pay attention to both alike”, says Hero- 
dotus; and the later books of Thucydides are an 
expression of this sense of tragic destiny. 
Moreover the problem of Priam remains; in 
this march of history the non-combatant con- 
tinues merely to suffer: Euripides especially 
revives the Homeric pathos of the victim of the 
world of honour. For all its military base, 
Greek culture never made the mistake of glor- 
ifying war for its own sake: the Homeric view 
of war as merely a part of life was confirmed in 
the experience of a citizen army which fought 
in order.to enjoy the fruits of peace. 

The Islamic 
world 

Robert Irwin 

“The sword is truer than what is told in books: 
In its edge is the separation between truth and 
falsehood”: so the ninth-century Arab poet 
Abu Tammam claimed in disparagement of his 
own nktier. Yet in fact warfare and literature 
have had a close relationship in the Islamic 
culture of the Near East, for not only did .litera- 
ture celebrate and regulate the practice of war, 
but a remarkably high proportion of .the 
medieval and early modem warrior dlilc were 
literate; Poetry and prose shaped their think- 
ing, on war, and they in turn made notable 
contributions to Arabic. Turkish and Persian 
literature. 

The tradition of the warrior poet goes back 
to Jahill or Pre-Islamic times in the Arabian 
Peninsula. The poets chronicled the “Days of 
the Arabs" - that is, the skirmishes and ware 


,,, , . . — — »«« muiDisiics aiiu ware 

. \ n . v . ? US tapr0vide a stably, of the tribes - and they celebrated legendary 

.expand^ basis for a arizen army. In Sparta the . single combats and the wreaking pf blood 

grouM whfchwere vengeance, Qne of the most important parts of 

S? ? ‘SSJ-i mission in. the 

; ?: ‘he ^tate. Another custom of the maledriiik-' seventh century was to brine such tribal wars to 
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reputed to know some 20,000 verson, 
Islamic poetry by heart. That an 
Usamah should be familiar with hk 
heritage is perhaps less surprising^ 
Usamah s contemporary Saladin, lh e ZTi 
soldier of fortune and later Sultan, shoufi 
be a devotee of Prc-lslamic poetry^X 
too knew the Hatnasa by heart. JahUi^Z 
furnished a clhvalric ethic for free-bomM^ 
lint warriors. m 

By the twelfth century Arab warlord^ 
Usamah were in a minority throughout most l 
the Islamic world. The Arabs had surrendwri 
control of their destiny to a military «lit e S 
Kurds, Turks and Circassians. From the tenft 
century onwards Turkish nmmlukes, or sC 
soldiers, were an almost omnipresent feature 
of Islamic political life. At times these marc 
lakes served Arnb, Kurdish or Turkish dm 
tics. At other times, as in Egypt and Syriafn® 
1250 to 1517, they supplanted them and chose 
the rulers from their own ranks. Evenso.imht 
Arab lands at leust, Arabic not only con'tinoed 
to be the language in which war was celt, 
bralcd; it also remained the language of the 
theoretical treatises on strategy, horsemanship 
and Jihad (Holy War), and these treaty 
found an audience in the new Turkish milito 
caste. 

The mamluke barracks provided an effective 
environment for the disciplining of yonq 
white slaves and their training in both theirs 
of war and government. The young manMt 
was also instructed in the doctrines of Ista 
and taught to speak and read Arabic. Hz 
teaching was not always effective. The number 
of surviving medieval manuscripts in Arabicn 
archery is large by comparison with Western 
materials on the subject. Indeed some nun- 
lukes actually contributed to the exteruhe 
literature of warfare that was produced is 
Egypt and Syria between 1250 and 1517. 

Arab civilians and Turkish soldiers m 
bined to contribute to a genre of writing know 
as funtsiyya, literally the literature of horse 
munsliip, but by extension the literature of 
instruction nboul horse archery, lance. ph). 
swordsmanship and, by further extension, sll 
the military skills. Some furuslyya manuahw 
vered grand strategy, others tackled chess and 
wrestling. As may already bc apparent, fm- 
siyya literature was u curious amalgam. Ildrtw 
on many pre-existing genres of literature. Ia 
the first place it drew upon religious and legs) 
treatises about Holy War. fn Islamic th«H) 
there was no such thing os a .legitimate vti 
directed against Muslims. Whatever Ihc reali- 
ties of political life in the later Middle Ages, : 
the only wnrs it was virtuous to discuss wett 
those against the infidel. Few, if any, mannah 
of furuslyya were produced that were not pie- 
faced by on exhortation to the against the 
infidel, and generally, the literature was pc- 
vuded by a certain religiosity. For example iw 
fourteen th-ce n lury master archer, Taybuga 
al-Yunoni, advocated the perfomwow ® 
rltunl ablutions and rakats of the prayer before, 
commencing archery practice. (Hoiewf 
“Islam in the Art of Archery" docs not seen 1 ® 
have gone further than this.) Similarly ih cWf 
thirteenth-century mamiuke emir and tyf' 
master, Baktut nl-Ramnmli, in his treaty 
furuslyya urged his readers to dedicate JJJ 
solves lo.the Holy War by performing 
the prayer, and immersing themselves .id j* 
sea before taking what seems almost W I?*, 
been a . vow of Islamic knighthood. > 

A small number of battles in the first 
of Islam; among them the Prophet’s vid 0 ^, 
Badr against the Arabs of Mecca (624) swW 
Arab victory against the Sassanian Pewa* , 
Qadisiyya (636), furnished, a storehouse 
moral and tactical examples for Musll^.^ 
ing abqut war. But so too did the Indiytaua 
exploits of the heroes of fahlfi Arabis-J®. , 
legendary exploits of the Kings sndwarnjjr 
Pre-Islamic .Persia.. Compilers pf 
manuals went on to plunder aaecdote ■ 
adab (belles-lettres) lor further m ® te 2e rf . 
vaguely military nature. The Arab 8 ,. 
literature devoted to hlyal (guile or «rj_; 
has no very dose parallel in Europe 0 "^, 
ture. In Islamic literature it covered ^ a speji 
of behaviour from the deceits ? f & . ^ 
tricksters and conjurors to the wise 8t f , ; Jjjjj.' 
of princes, ffiyai literature fed 
literature, and in some manuals, 

Harqnf§ ( (depjolr qq 
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how to achieve the results of a successful war 
without actually fighting one than was given to 
discussing the management of battles. From a 
twentieth-century perspective, and in the light 
of R. C. Small's and John Gillingham’s resear- 
ches on the nature of Muslim-Crusader war- 
fare, which emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing an army in the field but point out the value 
of avoiding battle if at all possible, we may 
think that this shows a certain realism on the 
part of al-Harawi. Arab writers, desperate to 
pad out their manuals of war, also drew upon 
the interrelated genres of occultism and of in- 
genious mechanical contrivances. Speculative 
recipes for the production of poisonous gases 
and burning mirrors, based often on Arab 
translations of Pre-Islamic late Hellenistic 
works, appear in furuslyya literature. Astrology 
might be useful for determining an auspicious 
day for battle. The semi-occult science of phy- 
siognomy was offered as an aid for checking 
the troop musters. 

When al-Aqasara’i came to treat of the de- 
ployment of troops in the field, he did not ask a 
mamluke army commander how this was done. 
Instead, what seemed to be the relevant por- 
tion of an Arab translation of Aelian's second- 
century Greek treatise, the Tactica , was copied 
out. Mamluke manuals of warfare do at times 
draw on the direct experience of soldiers in the 
wars against the Crusaders and the Mongols, 
and many manuals discuss the management of 
horse and bow in severely practical detail. 
Nevertheless, it must be apparent that there is 
a certain lack of realism in the genre as a whole 
and, where the genre is realistic, it is in the 
detail and only in the detail. We know more 
about the Muslim archer's thumb-ring than we 
do about the considerations that might have 
inOuenced his general in battle. 

A small body of similar furuslyya literature 
was produced in Muslim Spain and North Afri- 
ca, but not in Ottoman Turkey nor in Safavid 
Persia. Mamluke furusiyya literature was 
almost without parallel. It was also without 
successor. In the centuries that followed, no 
Machlavelli, no Clausewitz and no Mantran 
appeared in the Near East. The fourteenth- 
century North African historian and philo- 
sopher Ibn Khaldun, in his treatise on the 
underlying principles of history, the Muqaddi- 
ma, had deplored the failure of contemporary 
Maghribi armies to fight in line and closed 
formation. Although Ibn Khaldun’s medita- 
tions on the causes of social and military decay 
in Islamic society were to be taken up by later 
Ottoman thinkers, still it did not give rise to 
anything more than a small body of literature 
of complaint and advice addressed to the Turk- 
ish Sultan. It took the severe practical shock of 
the arrival of the French under Bonaparte in 
Egypt in 1798 and their set-piece demonstra- 
tion of what fire-power and discipline could do 
at the Battle of Inbaba to stimulate the produc- 
tion, from the early nineteenth century on- 
wards, of a new wave of military manuals. 
This time, however, the treatises on warfare 
did not draw bn Jahill and Islamic exemplars. 
Rather they followed Western models and in- , 
deed in most cases they were simply transla- 
tions of Western manuals. 

Under the pressure of European colonialism 
in the nineteenth century the literature of Jihad . 
experienced a certain revival.V/hod.tefminoIo- 
gy and treatises were employed by the follow- . 
ere of 'Abd al-Qadir in his revolt against the 
French in Algeria in' the 1830s and 40s: The 
MahdiSt movement m the Sudan similarly in r 
voiced ‘the. Jihad. But the literature that 
emerged in these anti-colonial wars was a liter- 
at ure of exhortation to struggleind pious com- 
mitment; nothing-specific in' the way of strategy 
°f tactira follqwe'd frora it'. Broadly speaking,, 
the same has remained true ih this century. In 

■ jf® Algefipri struggle against the French in the 
1950s and ‘60s;; the FLN guerrillas called them- 
a !ye® fedayeen (devotees) ’and their clandes^- 
finely circulated, newspaper ai-Mujtttiid ($ oly 
Warribrjref^rred td.th,oge.who foil inthestrug- 

• But for practical 
models dnho^v .to Conduct their w?r, the FLN- 
Giap's eofiddct of the -Viet 
tp'Ca^tro’s guerrillas in Cuba.; 
The Ideqlbgy and Vocabulary of the Jihad of 
^Urse; sqryiyeln the struggles of the JPalesti- 
• manS^nn^qshnd others, but, Since thd fif* 

■ century, ft Has bedri detached, from any- 


JHht^n .be deemed ' to be a specifically ’ 
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Germany 

J. P. Stern 

Should the dead not be allowed to bury the 
dead? The farce played out over the graves of 
Bitburg may be distressing to the Federal Re- 
public’s friends abroad, who will feel a deep 
distaste at the spectacle of all the parties con- 
cerned turning homage to the dead into a poli- 
tical issue. Yet the occasion was no more than a 
particularly telling reminder that the past is not 
dead; that even today, forty years after the end 
of the Third Reich, the continuities established 
by Hitler and his henchmen have not been 
forgotten and, in free societies which do not 
exercise any control over the study of the past, 
cannot be forgotten. Those who are most 
ignorant of history’s ghosts are most likely to 
conjure them up. 

Continuities? One doesn’t have to subscribe 
to the pseudo-religious doctrine of collective 
guilt (or to the ghastly rabbinical injunction, 
“Never forgive!") to recall that the war which 
ended forty years ago was not waged by Hit- 
ler’s National Sociulist Party but by the armed 
forces of the Greater German Reich, sworn to 
the leader of that Party. The troops which 
occupied Prague in the blizzard of an early 
morning in March 1939 were not “Nazis” but 
ordinary German infantry, and it was on these 
troops that the Gestapo officials who followed 
in their wake relied for their protection. The 
SS-men who committed the massacres at Ora- 
dour five years later lie side by side with those 
ordinary German soldiers and, apart from 
homage to the individual dead, there is no way 
of honouring the one group without honouring 
the other. When Himmler claimed the status of 
front-line soldiers for his SS murderers, he was 
exaggerating but not inventing the continuity 
which the regime had succeeded in establishing 
between its leadership on the one hand and the 
armed forces on the other, with the Waffen-SS 
acting as a convenient liaison. 

To say all this is not to say that every member 
of the German forces was equally guilty - or 
that every member of the German public was 
equally aware - of the crimes perpetrated in 
their name. But it is to remind ourselves what 
our West German friends know anyhow, and 
the East Germans strenuously deny: that 
the war which modern Germany’s most popu- 
lar leader unleashed and directed was itself an 
immensely popular affair almost to the end. 
The question is not how “genuine" these senti- 
ments (or indeed any other public sentiments 
In the Third Reich) feally were, but how effec- 
tive. No doubt a steadily increasing number of 
troops felt increasingly disillusioned about 
German war aims, and worried about the iden- 
tification of party Interests with national loyal- 
ties at which they were conniving. The Prussian 
officers’ coup of July 20, 1944, was a desperate 
last-minute protest against that identification. 
But the narrow social base of that conspiracy 
makes it all too plain that the coup was never 
intended to be the opening move of a popular 
revolt. There is no reason forrefusingcredence 
to the regime on this point: Germany's aggres- 
sive war was as patriotic an affair as was the 
defensive war waged by Stalin’s Russia. 

But this popular war - popular, at all events, 
pa long as the going was good - was also the 
paradigm of an linjust war. Why then should 
those who fbught.ahd died-in.it be honoured— 
honoured, that is, not for their individual lives 
and deaths but collectively? Seeing that one 
cannot honour soldiers collectively, without 
honouring the cause for which they fought, this 
fortieth anniversary was an, occasion, not for 
paying homage or for the grandiloquent talk of 
"tragedy", but for sorrow and sadness. It was, 
Stefan George who, in the course of another 
war (1917), had the dignity to write of the 
unseemliness of triumph and of depth undigni- 
fied and unredeemed by talk of sacrifice: 

‘ Zu.jubeln riemt nicht: kotn triumf wird selji. 

• Nur vide untergfinge 6hnc wflrde 

The aggressive, warlike disposition of the 
Germans, which the National Socialist regime 
fostered but did not invent, has been described 
and argued over in countless* historical, 
sociological and psychological investigations, 
and has been the theme of countless novels, 

• poems and plays. The predominance, in that 
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“Kartell der Angst"); the perverted religious 
values to which the regime appealed as well as 
the longing for destruction, sacrifice of others 
and of self: these are some of the hallmarks 
which set the Third Reich apart - largely but 
not wholly apart - from other countries and 
from Germany's own history. 

In this complex of altitudes, war and the 
prospect and memory of war played a special 
role. War was glorified by the National Social- 
ist regime and its public as a veritable feast of 
sacrifice and self-sacrifice; and in so doing the 
regime was reaping the harvest the literary 
men of the Great War generation had sown. 
For it was not only the third-rate hacks who 
had contributed to the penitential kitsch. It was 
Rainer Maria Rilke who, in three hymnic 
poems of August 1914, had invoked the war- 
god's gifts of suffering and pain as the means 
whereby modern man might achieve a new, 
full-blooded “reality"; Thomas Mann who 
spoke of the carnage as a holy sacrifice the 
Germans were called upon to make on behalf 
of European culture; Stefan George who, in 
the very poem from which I have quoted, de- 
manded (in a hideous periphrastic imperative) 
the extermination of inferior races; Ernst Jiln- 
ger who. in a series of fictionalized diaries, 
made “das Fronterlebnis" the touchstone of 
human authenticity) 

This is part of the story of how war, regard- 
less of victory or defeat but especially in defeat, 
came to be seen as bestowing on the Germans 
a seriousness and wejghtiness of experience 
others did not possess; how men shamelessly 
bared their injured minds, calling for a 
spiritualization and redemption beyond, the 
individual, on a national scale; and how litera- 
ture and philosophy were turned into an instru- 
ment drawing value from defeat like poison 
from a corpse. 

Hence the special place which the com- 
memoration of war had and still to some extent 
has in both parts of Germany; but that peni- 
tential syndrome of values derived from the 
warlike experience is no longer one of them. 
There are, among German post-war writers 


of any significance, no purveyors of sacrifice, 
no extollers of the value of suffering. The 
countless attempts at coping with the past 
which area major theme in post-war literature 
may not always produce great writing, but they 
are not morally the worse for occasionally con- 
gealing into the cliches of “Vergangenheits- 
bewSltigung"; qualms about the meaning of 
patriotism and the value of nationhood have 
brought about an “Identit&tskrise" of wholly 
manageable proportions; and for one hideous 
monument to the Luftwaffe’s past glory left 
standing on Crete there are now two genera- 
tions of Germans to express their embarrass- 
ment at this tactlessness. 

And literature? Instead of trotting out the 
great and famous names, let me pay homage to 
one Corpora] Felix Hartiaub, a history student 
aged twenty-two, missing at the eastern gates 
of Berlin exactly forty years ago. He didn’t 
leave much to posterity. Apart from a few 
poems and novellen and his PhD dissertation, 
there is only his war diary, Von unten gesehen 
(1950, “Seen from below"), the notes of a 
humble army cleric - a very mouse of a clerk - 
who has found a safe niche in the historical 
section of the FDhrer’s special train. Typing 
away at the official war diary, he comments on 
the grotesque landscape that races on, country 
after country occupied and again abandoned, 
month after month of victory and defeat, past 
the windows of that ghostly train with its blue 
velvet upholstery, where coffee and real 
English marmalade are served and which is 
about to turn from a haven of privilege and 
comfort into a deadly mousetrap. Accurate, 
ironically distanced and superbly good at 
stylizing the momentous “historic" situation in 
a lace work of bureaucratic slang. Felix 
Hartlaub's “notes and impressions" make one 
of the first post-war books to offer a wholly 
new glimpse of the terrible past. 

The Germans no longer think that inflicting 
suffering on others and on themselves is an 
ennobling experience. They remember the- 
past and don’t need reminding of it, least of all 
by buffoonery among their graves. 
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Viewpoint: the resistant element 


A. S. Byatt 

When I was a child, war was the natural state of 
affairs. It was to blame for my father's absence , 
my mother’s perpetual bad temper, the insuffi- 
ciency and nastiness of food, the household 
gloom and an overall atmosphere of fear which 
I felt (and still feel) to be the human condition, 
unalterable. I was also, more specifically, 
taught hatred. 1 was trained to devour semoli- 
na to destroy Germans and Japanese. The rare 
eggshells we had, we carefully painted with a 
face -a lick of black hair, a cross mouth, a little 
black moustache. We then smashed these little 
fetishes and buried the shards in the rockery. I 
remember realizing one summer night that 
Germans were human beings - I ifiust have 
been about five . I did not know what to do wi th 
this idea. It weighed on me, the strain of having 
possibly to worry about Germans as well as 
everything else. "Peace” seemed unlikely, if 
not impossible, a Land of Oz. When it came, 
nothing changed much, except that my father 
came back, which I had not expected. I don't 
think we saw him as a hero. He did have an air 
of having seen a great many things and places, 
Athens, Cairo , Naples , of having lived. He had 
a vocabulary of Air Force terms of abuse that 
sounded odd in his measured speech. 

He was a reasonable and peaceful man, 8nd 
sent me toa Quaker school, where I was taught 
tolerance, turning the other cheek, passive re- 
sistance and pacifism. Possibly because we 
were girls, we were not expected, I think, to 
dispute the obvious good sense and absolute 
moral value of these. We were not expected to 
have any combative or militaristic leanings; 
nor did we. Our most subtle discussions cen- 
tred on the possible justice of fighting back 
against the perpetrators of the extermination 
camps. The whole weight of human history, 
what men were and had done, was heavy and 
unexamined. There was something facile, it 
seemed to my green self, about this absolute 
pacifist stance. The Quaker view of the world 
required a vision of mankind as a potentially 


passive and loving community of brothers and 
sisters in which I couldn't believe. At univer- 
sity I took to Hobbes's vision of men as equal 
and therefore quarrelsome, driven to it by 
Competition, Diffidence or Glory. "From 
Equality proceeds Diffidence. From Diffi- 
dence, Warre.” Hobbes’s world is ruled and 
constrained to safety by fear, as it is often 
argued our post-war world has been. 

My thoughts about war, and the literature of 
war, have been a female attempt to understand 
by imagination what I don’t know or feel by 
nature. I should like to distinguish between 
trying to understand cruelty and trying to 
understand the necessity and even the pleasure 
of fighting. The warlike virtues present a 
different problem from the pleasure in pulling 
wings off flies, or the pleasant nastiness of 
James Bond, or Sade’s Schadenfreude, or 
even, in the end, the camps. 

Shakespeare maps the use and abuse of the 
idea of Honour, from Hotspur's romantic mag- 
niloquence through Falstaff’s wholesale rejec- 
tion, to its use as a decisive means of social 
control and order through the calculating, and 
also heartfelt and stirring, military rhetoric of 
Henry V. My Quaker mentors might have 
liked FalstafTs brisk conclusion that honour is 
no surgeon and no use to the dead. But it is 
Fnistaff who sees his men as “food for powder, 
food for powder; they’ll fill a pit as well as 
better: tush man, mortal men, mortal men". 
Falslaff is the spirit of chaotic individualism, 
the questioning of all accepted order and not 
unrelated to Hamlet, who is aware that Fortin- 
bras, like Hal, has a decisiveness drawn from a 
set of authoritative values which he himself 
lacks. “Rightly to be great / Is not to stir with- 
out great argument / But greatly to find quarrel 
in a straw / When Honour's at the stake.” So, 
like Mrs Thatcher, Fortinbras marches off his 
men to take a small plot that is not tomb 
enough and continent to hide the slain. This is 
appalling and absurd, and we and Hamlet see it 
so. and yet it is how safety is preserved, the 
form of the play says, when Fortinbras briskly 
restores order after the bloodbath. 
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In Anthony Powell's The Valley of Bones 
Jenkins and Pennistone have a civilized con- 
versation about Vigny’s Servitude el grandeur 
mi/itaires, that strange elegiac tribute by a 
peacetime professional soldier to the military 
virtues, which, Vigny says, are those of 
abnegation, of passive obedience to the cruel 
necessities of the army, of a certain orderly and 
childlike selflessness, which he depicts with 
gloomy sentiment and precision. Vigny has his 
own apostrophe to Honour, which he calls a 
"male religion, without symbol or images, 
dogma or ceremony”. It is, he says, a bizarre 
and proud virtue, gaining its strength from the 
energy of men's vices themselves, a man- 
made, purely earthly virtue. A virtue, that is, 
of codified destruction. Vigny’s fallen com- 
rades died, he says, in battle, in duels, by 
suicide. It requires a great and still baffled 
effort of imagination now to see how anyone 
could accept the complicated code of honour in 
duelling, and yet much male courage and 
essential self-respect were expended for it. It is 
hard for me to imagine the satisfaction of being 
part of a happy few, a band of brothers, setting 
out to kill for national expansion. 

One way of seeing war in literature is as a 
debate between this kind of male religion and 
what Clausewitz called friction, the excessive 
mess and muddle of war. War. said Clausewitz, 
is nothing but a duel on an extensive scale, “an 
act of violence intended to compel our adver- 
sary to fulfil our will”. War is a trinity com- 
posed of "primordial violence, hatred and en- 
mity, which are to be regarded as a blind natu- 
ral force”, of “the play of chance and probabil- 
ity in which the creative spirit is free to roam” 
and of “its element of subordination as an in- 
strument of policy”. Action in war is impeded 
by “friction”, it is “movement in a resistant 
element. Just as the simplest and most natural 
movement, walking, cannot easily be per- 
formed in water, so in war it is difficult for 
normal efforts to achieve even moderate re- 
sults.” Writers on the whole have been drawn 
to describing the triumph of friction. 
Napoleonic battle in fiction, Tolstoy's Boro- 
dino, Stendhal's Waterloo, are images of ran- 
dom violent activity bogged down in mud and 
muddle. Prince Andrei speaks against the 
deadening effect of chivalry and codes of con- 
duct in warfare but is possessed by a “latent 
heat” which Pierre observes, as he rushes 
around the battlefield, driving other men 
gleefully to a communal effort of slaughter. 
Such a heat is also felt by Guy Crouchback in 
Waugh’s Men at Anns , at one with his regiment 
in the early stages, “a physical tingling and 
bristling, as though charged with galvanic ex- 
citement”. This too I have to make a cold and 
ignorant effort to imagine. 

Literary Napoleonic battles are seen by non- 
participants (Fabrice, Pierre) rushing frenzied- 
~ ly and absurdly from point to point. In the First 
World War the trenches become a bad and 
false Infinity: friction swallow's honour, which 
becomes mnligrj. Dulce et Decorum is in- 
decent. A whole generation qf post-war 
schoolchildren arid students has been over-ex- 
posed, in my view, to the literature of this war, 
to the poetry in the pity, to easy ideological 
stances whiph know? war is evil and wrong but 
neglect to question how it came to be a part of 
our social behaviour. Why did they die as cat- 
tie? My students do nqt tell me, though they all 
i .have a'dUtifol.paragripl} pn the homosexual 
^motions of ’soldier, poets looking at the soft 
. ■ cheeks Qf'deaa bbys. Forf Madox Ford’sTiet- 

? FIFTY YEARS ON 

of May 16 ,1935, carried a review of 
The Fate of MaH iin the Modern World by 
'Nkholas Qerdyaev, from which these extracts 
V. are taken:. . 

; • in (his ijttl^oluqie.mpjess^hap in his iritger 
iV W>ik$, M. Berdyae^ st^fids but as. a modern • 
;• . pTQphet ch^Hsingjtie pre^ni generation fbr : 


jciis. a Imgc out-of-date mammoth of 
manhood, personifies honour flounfe* 
Hie mild, hntlered by the din, trapneSj 
wire, of friction, facing both waw ha ■ 
Hotspur’s music and Folstaffs nihjiiT? 
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the emotions that arc important toundemfS 
arc those of Robert Graves in 
That when he makes a huge moral effau 
nullity Sassoon's pacifist gesture, when hot* 

R.irtrn.irl Ri.cic.U U!. _ ,UC|{ 6 


Bertrand Russell that his troops would » I 
tainly shoot down striking munitions worfen 
Graves is clear about the pointlessnea & 
indignity of prolonging the war. but the mal* 
virtues persist easily and attractively in 
Loyalty to his own men sends him backlog 
front, in observe with interest that a [* te . 
drilled troop is in fact more courageous ha 
bloody and expensive battle for a Smallwood. 

It is Graves who told us, not too longago.thu 
mankind needs u wnr every nowandthenlfai 
the long peace has produced a restlessness, i 

Graves's practical acceptance of male pin. I 
sure in fighting is taken up in the Second Worii 
War by Keith Douglas in Alamein to ZcmZm. 
another exercise for the outsider's imago* 
tion, picking its delicate way between conic 
muddle, quick snapshots of violent deaths 
the sense of being part of a not wholly romp 
tent group purpose. Douglas takes and & 
write with such unthinking pleasure in hhou j 
energy. He ran away from a safe staff job lo i 
fight, and was killed in Normandy at the aged < 
twenty-four. 

Both Waugh nnd Powell, writing retrospec- 
tively, chart the trngi-comic downfall of hot- 
our in this wnr. Powell’s Rowland Gwatkinhis 
a romantic yearning to be Kipling's centum \ 
nnd meets his nemesis in Bithell, a walking j. 1 
parody of militury values. Guy Crouchbut'i j 
Sword of Honour is a rusty mail hung up i ; 
monumental mockery; his band of brothers^ j 
traitors, murderers and deceivers, possessed | 
by the pervasive death wish; his gallant aimji j 
bureaucratic and muddled monster, sb! 
Powell’s, through which Widmcrpool raanapi 
to kill off cnrlier rivals. Comic disillusion wb 
the male virtues is n civilized alternative to 
horror of atrocities, and perhRps as poteulis j: 
destroying battle-fervour. It becomes mt [ 
thing else again, something savage ando j 
treme, in Catch-22 ami Slaughterhouse 5^ 
Falstaff is triumphant and the great hurai 
machine designed to order and use Clause- ■ 
witz's primurdiul violence, hatred and enmitj 
has become indistinguislinbly identified wi 
them. “Someone is trying to kill nie”, ^ 
Yossarian. Vigny’s codes have numbered ® 
death, which like Falslaff, he intends to eyw- 
‘Thou owest God a death'' , says Hal. 
due yet. I would he loath to pay him before* 

It is possible that our world has becomewj 
ized, or technologically sophisticntedM^ 
for fear to have produced n peace whies ^ 
change human, or male, nature w J* 
Hobbes's analysis and Princo Hal's quig 
may become redundant with the .djW 
sense of honour. The Quakers name? 
Chair a Chair of Pence Studies, not.Corii* 
Studies, and this may be not o euphemism^ ■ 
new pragmatism. But I was an 
simiql by nnlurc before I became a halHiw^ 
pacifist by nurture. We still live 
world where “the nature of War conjisret 
in actual! fighting; but iu the known disp<^ 
therefo, during all the time there rc 
Once to the contrary. AH olhef 
PEACE.” > ■ 


. Ijls bwh^ords; have an ' 
. With C^nitalism 





racial creed of Nazi Germany 
strongly^ “The German people. --j^. 
“are in a state of collective insanity. 
from Ihe degradation nnd misforWn® .-^ 
they have been subject.” 

Communism seem to him essentially ■ ^ u 
.The central feature rif modern 
Berdyaev’s eyes, Is a process ojden. 

. tion in all phases of culture and of soq 
; Man has ceased to have any value at^ , ^ ^ 
circles. Does this mean that we shout 
old hqmanism? Not In M. Berdya^v^ W^ 
He believes that humanism ineyita 0 .;. Jjj ^ 
into ahti-hurtanism, add he 
a ne^y and purer form of 
;o(ten ha| Christianity^ 
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Alien Powers' 

Sir -In his review of Kenneth Minogue’s Alien 
Powers (March 1), Alan Ryan argues that I and 
apparently some other Marxists like me are not 
to be “taken seriously" because - on the basis 
of a quote from my book Alienation - we 
blame capitalism for too much human misery 
and I even go so far as to consider vicarious 
living through the royal family and movie stars 
more degrading than life in the Gulag. This 
does sound irresponsible . . . until one has a 
look at the context from which the few 
disconnected sentences quoted by Ryan were 

taken. 

For what Ryan has done is to stitch together 
pieces (omitting qualifications, nuances and 
explanations) taken from a book where I 
summarize the case for why Marx’s theory of 
alienation is still very useful for understanding 
capitalism, despite all the changes that have 
occurred over the past 100 years (see Alien- 
ation, pp 251-2). For example, regarding my 
comments on vicarious living, Ryan took care 
to omit the following explanation: “To take 
pleasure through the pleasures of the unreal, 
paper doll figures cut out by publicity is an 
abject confession of inner emptiness.” With 
enough use of scissors and paste, what cannot 
be proven? 

Incase it needs to be added, I think that the 
Gulags of this world, and cancer for that matter 
(neither of which dealt with in my book), 
have caused more actual suffering than vica- 
riousliving through the royal family. However, 

I am concerned here with alienation and 
capitalism. But then, I guess, so is Ryan. We 
just happen to be on different sides. Is it too 
much to hope that next time he show a little 
more dare for scholarly standards in doing what 
his side requires of him? 

BERTELL OLLMAN. 

Department of Politics, New York University, 

25 Waveriy Place, New York, New York 10003. 

Tradition and Desire' 

Sir, -Much of the confusion in Lorenz Eitner's 
deeply muddled review (April 12) of my Tradi- 
tion and Desire is caused by the fact that; for 
Eitner j I seem to. have invented the whole cri- 
tical apparatus of my book ex nihllo. In reality, 
and as I make clear in my text, I transfer to 
discussion of painting certain critical ideas that 
are quite familiar in literary hermeneutics 
(such as Harold Bloom's well-known concept 
of influence , of which Eitner seems not to have 
heard).. 

Although such transferral of ideas is basic to 
the book's design, Eitner does not refer 
to U, and therefore misrepresent the book, as 
he misinform? your readers. 1 must assume that 
Eitner is too concerned with the purity of tradi- 
tional art history, or is just too out of touch, to 
recognize methods familiar in literary criticism 
when he sees them. The question arises: are art 
historians professionally obliged to remain 
ignorant of the rest of the humanities? 

NORMAN BRYSON. 

King's College, Cambridge. . 1 

Shakespeare's Sonnets 

Sir ; -I ani sorry that Peter -Beal (Lettered May 
10) ha? (taken .offence at my '‘rediscovery" of 
the manuscript? of. Shakespeare’s Sonnet 2 
(April 19). If I had been allowed an extra co|- , 
umn, I could myself have recounted the history 
of academic discussion of the manuscripts- as I , 
.have done in the “fuller version of this article, 
with documentation" which “will appear in a 
forthcoming issue 1 of the Bulletin of the John . 
Rylands Library*. That article acknowledges- 
the WQrk;of both BeaUnd Hobbs. However, . 
Hobbs’s collations are 'neither accurate nor • 
complete; |he makes bo attempt to defend the ■: 
authenticity qf the manuscript variants, or to . 

Construct an . edited manuscript text: Instead, : 

like BeaVhlmseif , she devotes much space to a • 

sp^latlye intetpretation of the ambiguous ; 
word*;'"* Song’^ appended to the title hi one 
. mariuscript. T^ie: sdnnet .mlay have been set to 
music j' hu( yft cabnot.be sure, and even if we. 
cquld be sure'the faejt would be of little signify 
'ca4c^,:dxcept as; a conjectural explanation d 1 * 
tbelo^et’s^pularity. > : v ’'.' 

• sipxplor : c^ 


gentlemen bachelors should contain a poem on 
the need to marry in order to preserve the 
family line? The Rosenbach manuscript, for 
instance, was compiled by Horatio Carey - a 
direct descendant of the Hunsdon Careys , who 
were patrons of Shakespeare’s company from 
1594 to 1603; Horatio belonged neither to the 
Inns of Court nor to Oxford, but he did com- 
pile the miscellany shortly after the death of his 
father and grandfather, and shortly before the 
birth of his first son, who in time inherited the 
Hunsdon title. 

I didn’t say that "academic memoranda . . . 
don’t count”. Beal's Index has been invaluable 
to us, as no doubt to the editors of many other 
authors. 

GARY TAYLOR. 

Oxford Shakespeare, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 

The second sentence of the pemdtimate para- 
graph of Peter Beal's letter in last week's issue 
should have begun: “The only other sonnet of 
which particularly interesting manuscript texts 
survive is Sonnet 106 (‘When in the chronicle of 
wasted time') 

Shakespeare's 'Lost 
Years' 

Sir, - Why is Anthony Powell (Letters, May 3) 
helping to perpetuate the weird academic fan- 
tasy about Shakespeare the Mummer Boy? To 
believe that, we first have to dismiss or distort 
the plain sense of what John Aubrey wrote: 
“when he killed a calf’. Then we must suppose 
that Aubrey, even though he "always has his 
reasons", as Mr Powell himself insists, had no 
reasons for saying that Shakespeare's father 
was a butcher. Next, poor Aubrey must be 
further feigned to have misunderstood what his 
informants were telling him, allegedly about 
the “traditional mumming performance" of 
Killing the Calf. Alternatively, it was those 
informants themselves, namely some of the 
Shakespeares’ neighbours in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, who got the story ail wrong; unlike most 
English countrymen of any period, they could 
not tell killing from mumming. Either way, our 
next step is to bypass the evidence that (as 
Powell also explains) Shakespeare’s father 
“had interests as a grazier (therefore butch- 
er)". Then We must similarly discard the equal- 
ly valid syllogisms that he was also a glover 
(therefore butcher), a dealeT in wool (there- 
fore butcher), a whittawer, ie, a dresser of 
hides and skins (therefore butcher), an agrico- 
la (therefore butcher) anda yeoman (therefore 
butcher). In this interest we may safely, reject 
the testimony of a Stratford parish clerk that 
the young Shakespeare was apprenticed, in his 
' own home town, to (of all people) a butcher. 
Never mind, either, the further local informa- 
tion that he was prematurely withdrawn from 
school to help with the family business. Now at 
last we are ready to interpret not only Aubrey's 
but also Hamlet’s reference to killing a calf 
(III, ii, 104-5) as meaning anything but actual- 
ly killing a calf. We are required, finally, to 
believe what Harold Jenkins tells us In the 1982 
Arden Hamlet. - 

1 All this Is needed solely in order to justify a 
hypothesis which is entirely unsupported by 
any vestige: pf evidence, or eveii elementary 
plausibility; Whefo, in the real world, are the 
-YationaL grounds 1 for ^uppdslng that Shake- 
speare ever in his life Saw or heard of, let alone 
took part in, any such “traditional mumming 
performance” of Killing the Calf? 

ERICSAMS. - ■ •; 

32 Anmdel Avenue, Sanders tead, Surrey. 


'The Cenci' 

Sir - 1 read The Cenci somewhat differently 
from A. S. Byatt, although her review (May 3) 
of the play’s revival af Bristol New. Vic is more 
than welcome. I had always thought that the 
reason Beatrice’s father can do all he does (fois 
because’ he Is Power allied to Power,- in the 
figure of the Pope. The play says a? much in its 
three opening lines: . 

That matter of the murder Is hushed. up, : ' 

Jf you consent to yield s Holing - r . 

Yohr fiof that lies beyond the Plncjan gate. .. 
When Beatrice and her mother, at the end of 
'the play, ., ftet death ft cleat, ^ Byatt 
indicates,. that we wifnes? a domam ^yith po 


If there should be 

No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world; 

The wide, gray, lampless, deep unpeopled world! 

The image of the lamp often represented for 
Shelley benign presence - social presence even 
- and here it does so by virtue of its absence 
(“lampless"). Us absence, or its extinction, is 
achieved in this instance by her father and by 
the Pope. “Parricide grows so rife", the Pope is 
declared to have said, demonstrating both his 
determination to punish the crime of her 
father's murder and, at the same time, play his 
correlative part in tyranny. 

Despite all this, what I don't share with 
Byatt is her sense that the place Shelley depicts 
is bleak and unredeemable - which is the view I 
believe she implies. “This is the winter of the 
world” - yes; but the ending of the play, as if 
Shelley were re-making tragedy, is surely 
intended to kindle in his audience, not only 
pity and terror, but outrage and thus anger for 
what inhumanity and injustice are done 
through tyranny. Not least among the products 
of this tyranny is Beatrice’s responsibility for 
her father's murder - a crime which Shelley 
invites his audience to deplore. For in doing 
what she does, she is drawn into an orbit of 
activity identical with her father’s - of which 
she and her mother are victims. 

JON SILKIN. 

19 Haldane Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne . 

Byron at Aberdeen 

Sir, - Was it your reviewer's inadvertent error 
(in his notice of Michael Parnell’s biography of 
Eric Linklater, April 26), or another of Eric 
Linklater’s “early fictions", which had the 
statue of Byron gazing into the classrooms of 
Aberdeen Grammar School? Then, as now, 
the poet’s back was firmly turned on the 
institution where he was so briefly educated. 

CRAIG CLUNAS. 

45 Mount Pleasant Crescent, London N4. 

Indian English Poets 

Sir, - Ye gods and little fishes, why has Bruce 
King (Letters. May 10) got himself so worked 
up over my review of three Indian poets? True, 

■I am not a specialist in the “field" of contem : 

■ porary Indian poetry, but I read those poems 
without preconceptions, , and what I found 
there was an uneasiness with respect to Ian- 
guage. I don't see that It is out of line to com- 
pare Latin, the lingua franca of pre -Reforma- 
tion Europe - certainly the language in which 
university lectures would have been given in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries - with 
English, the language of the “educated middle 
classes in most of the former British colonies” 
today. I am riot surprised that Indians write in - 
English; I am more surprised that nationalist 
feelings have not been aroused by the preva- 
lence of English in no-longer English India. 
Having come to respect the pride the Welsh, 
for instance, take in their own language and its 
traditions, 1 assumed (naively enough, if you 
like) that Indians were likewise bi or tri-ling- 
ual, and that many Indian writers also write in 
their vernaculars. 

•I apologize for confusing the term “Anglo- 
’ Indian”, which refers to a mixture of races, 
with “Indian English”, the language of .Indian 
poets: Again, a question of confused termino- 
logy. In England we speak of an Anglo-Welsh 
tradition of poetry to distinguish it from the 
Welsh-language tradition; and of an Anglo- 
Irish tradition p distinguish thatfrppi a Gaelic 1 
tradition (or sometimes even a Catholic tradi- 
tion). No opprobrium attaches to any of this 
terminology; There is one respect in which I 
agreri with Brace King, rind that is that Indian 
poetry is grossly negjected.in thiscountry. That 
, is why J wanted toread these books—not as an 
academic specialist, but as a poet, I wrote my 
; review in ordinary Idiom ritic English because I 
find American pseudo-objective academic llt- 
! crjt-speak as woolly and pretentious as l do 
, wjndy emotionalism and pseudo-primitive p ro- 
tMtatioris: of universal violence. 

ANNE STEVENSON. * 

! Lpngley Park, Durham- •' 

h Modem Italy 1871-1982 by Marti h Clark is 
1 published in paperback at mV hbt £19.50 as 
was stated in the publication details preceding 
A. Glnsborg’s review iri last week's issue. 

• ■ V '.I- .«.• - Jl’V • ‘ ; . 
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W FIVE OF THE BEST -five 
new books, in a new 
format, mostly in paperback and 
at a much reduced price, which 
show the range and excellence of 
the Seeker & Warburg Poets. 

Roy Fuller 

NEW AND 




1934-84 

"This monumental collectioir brings 
together almost all the poems Roy 
Fuller has published since 1939. A 
literary event of the first 
importance.” AnthonyThwaite 

£14.95 

Sylvia 
Kantarls 

THE SEA AT THE 
DOOR 

“Set to become one of the country^ 
leading woman poets. Her work is 
powerful, sensual, passionals and 
controlled." 

Martin Booth, British Book News 
£3.98 paper 

Peter Reading 

UKULELE MUSIC 

“The more one laughs at Reading’s 
brilliant scenarios the more one 
recognises the real private and 
social honors they represent. 

John Mole, Encounter 
£3.98 paper 

:R©fs*ertf 

GittiniES 

PEOPLE.PLACES, 

PERSONAL 

"He never wastes our time; he 
always does have something to 
sayJ Among Ids contemporaries he 
isantejorpoet. 

R. A, Meredith, Outposts 
£3.95 paper 

Ron Buftin 

RAGTIME IN 
UNFAMILIAR BARS 

“One v of : our . consistently 
: interesting , youxiger poets 
Butlin has a lyrical freshness, an 
ability tostxtice images and, bestof 
all perhaps, a tenderness and a 
sense of rhythm which combine to 
make him a poet of achievement 
rather than promise.” 

Allan Massie, The Scotsman 
£3.9Bpaper 




hOX£> 


Seeker poets take off in June when 
Managing Director Peter Grose 
will personally pilot five of them 
across the country in a private 
plane. The poets will read at 
Plymouth, Bristol, Oxford, 
..Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and London. 


.•y.&'iV 


Se< 'kcr$* 
WctrhurL 
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The pioneer spirit 

TZ . rr> ■ has a similar deli 

Mark Turpin th e exhibition, the, 



Tlie American School of Architecture: The 
Bruce Goff Legacy 
Heinz Gallery, until June S 

The American School of Architecture may 
sound a lavish title for an exhibition containing 
the work of just fourteen architects. It is, 
however, the first school whose inspirational 
roots lay primarily within the American conti- 
nent. In fact, it is difficult to imagine the work 
of these architects without the backdrop of 
canyons, forests or prairies, for these are the 
students, assistants and protfigfis of Bruce 
Goff, (he great architect of the American Mid 
West. 

In a career spanning nearly seventy years up 
to his death in 1982, Goff combined influences 
as disparate as buffalo, cornfields, wigwams 
and aviation technology, in a remarkably crea- 
tive architecture. As chairman of the School of 
Architecture at Norman, Oklahoma, from 
1947 to 1956, he fostered a reaction to the 
training in the European traditions offered by 
the Ivy League Schools on the East Const. By 
the early 1950s students from across the United 
Slates began migrating to Oklahoma, where, it 
was said, Mr Goff encouraged you to “do your 
own tiling". He led his students away from the 
influence of historical prototypes and encour- 
aged them to rely more on individual creativity 
and intuition; an introspective design process 
that assured, according to Goff, not only an 
original architecture, but one which was truly 
American. 

The exhibition contains some fifty drawings, 
mostly pencil on tracing-paper. The draughts- 
manship is superb. The content is fascinating, 
and sometimes more than a little fantastic. The 
inclusion of work by some of Goffs students is 
particularly rewarding. Untethered by practic- 
al constraints they portray highly imaginative 
images. Herb Greene's drawing made in 1951 

> High Sclioo\ : Arts Building is a case in 
pomi. It » ; a laifge space formed under a light- 
weight crystalline: structure, from which are 
suspended rooms in sparkling glass spheres. 
Richard Whitaker's drawing for an Institute 
for Mathematical Research, made in 1952, 


has a similar delicate grace. Elsewhere in 
the exhibition , there are two working drawings 
made by Greene in 1959 that exemplify the art 
of the architect at its best: a combination of 
bold artistic form and practical building in- 
formation. 

There are two predominant characteristics 
that recur in the work; soft, curving forms, rich 
with images of fish and animals, as in designs 
by Arthur Dyson or Valentino Agnoli; and a 
geometric feel, shown by the complex assem- 
blages of Robert Overstreet. The best work - 
the Robert Hanna Residence project by Bart 
Prince, for example - balances these two char- 
acteristics. It is significant that the work of 
those who studied at Oklahoma after Goffs 
departure, while it has unmistakable similar- 
ities, never quite achieves this balance. It 
seems that when Goff left Oklahoma, the 
magic left too. 

The American School has an impressive 
body of built work. Having admired Robert 
Overstreet's design drawing for the Over- 
street-White House in California, one is 
pleasantly surprised to find photographs of the 
finished article, perfectly moulded into its site 
in the best traditions of organic architecture. It 
is a pity that there are not more photographs of 
the built work in the exhibition. Goff encour- 
aged the use of luxurious materials and tex- 
tures and as a rule, the buildings of the Amer- 
ican School have an unusually comfortable, 
hand-made quality that cannot be conveyed 
effectively through drawings alone. The Price 
House in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, for example, 
which was designed by Goff in 1956, is not part 
of this exhibition. The design specifies a deep 
pile white carpet which extends, cloud-like , up 
the wails and across the ceiling to a skylight 
where the sunlight is filtered through goose- 
feathers. 

Peculiar to America though the work may 
be, the arrival of the exhibition here is timely. 
Architectural schools on both sides of the 
Atlantic cultivating styles which are in- 
creasingly classical and formal. Throughout his 
' lifetime Goff strove to provide ah alternative 
to such influences, with a more expressive 
architectural “software”. Happily, It appears 
his legacy is intact. 


Napoleonica and Nelsoniana 


Sarah Bradford 


Christie’s, London were selling on May 8 the 
Calvin Bullock collection oF Napoleonica and 
Nelsoniana in a sale which attracted consider- 
able international attention and high prices. ; 

A collection of fifteen volumes from Napa-* 
lean's, library on St Helena, which included 
works on economies, Gothic nqvels and sen-, 
timental tales sold for £3 ,456 to. fin anonymous " 
European collector, while a copy of a French . 
translation of J}efoe (Napoleon on St Helena is . 
said to have identified with Rpbi tis onCru so e) : 
went to' Berfcs for. £1,944. . .»• 


extant in his own . hand, was sold for 
£5,400 to a European collector. 

Among the records of Napoleon's cam- 
paigns was a letter by Napoleon to the Due de 
Bassano, written from Molodetchno, Decem- 
ber 3 f 1812, during the retreat from Moscow, 
stressing the desperate hunger of the Grande 
f Artnfe; It was purchased for £2;916 by. Otto 
: Haas, An exultant signed letter by BlUcher, 
dated June 24, 1815, reporting Napoleon’s de- 
feat and flight from Waterloo, made £7,560 to 
Fritz-Denneville, while art autograph proc- 
lamation to the Army of. Italy from the year 
1796 written by Napoleon from memory at 
St Helena, showed the exiled Emperor brood- 
ing on past glories.’ This was sold for £5,940 to a 
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Richard L. Whitaker’s design fora “Neighborhood Recreation Center’’, 1955. From the exhibition at the Hd« 
Gallery reviewed here. 


The reforming urge 


Robert Hewison 

The Rnsldn Collection 
The Ruskin Gallery, Sheffield 

At a time when modem Ruskin scholarship has 
begun to prise Ruskin’s political thought free 
of its encrustation of socialist myth, the social- 
ist City of Sheffield has opened a new museum 
devoted to the man who described himself as 
“a violent Tory of the old school". It is a con- 
tradiction that Ruskin would have relished, 
and one that is reconciled in the visual argu- 
ment of the display. 

The new Ruskin Gallery restores to Shef- 
field the collection of drawings, prints, photo- 
graphs, minerals, casts, books and illuminated 
manuscripts which Ruskin created as an exam- 
ple of the instructional museums that were to 
be at the heart of every settlement of his re- 
forming society, the Guild of St George. He 
placed the collection In a cottage in the suburbs 
of Sheffield in 1875 because, he claimed, he 
was impressed by the city’s craft tradition; but 
a practical reason was that a former pupil of his 
at the London Working Men's College, Henry 
Swan, had settled there, and was eager to act ns 
curator. Both the Guild of.St George and this 
arbitrary collection suffered in the years before 
Ruskin’s death, as his mental breakdowns be- 
came more frequent. 

In 1890, .when the curator Swan was dead 
and Ruskin was no longer in control of his 
affairs, the museum of the Guild of St George 
was removed, from its cramped quarters to a 
largi house owned by Sheffield Corporation, 
where at the turn of the century it attracted as 
many as 60,000 visitors a year. By the 1950s, 
however, both Ruskin's reputation and the 
Guild of St George were at a low ebb, and in 


Enipress Marie Loulsq, covering theyears pf:.. • -A curious item of Napoleonica, five unppb- store In 1964 it was removed to Readine Uni 
for £81 .000 to.Con all. a Pamin hrtnt^Ml.r "« ^ J ■ cr w r n V Y ears i 


and other pieces have been carefully deamed 
and restored. To one side some of the origin*) 
furniture and book cases of the printed collec- 
tion create n study area, and at the back a 
mezzanine supplies a two-bay upper gallery 
similar to a section of the print gallery at the 
British Museum. Tlie overall effect is reassur- 
ingly intimate. 

It is impossible to show all the collection at 
once, and the material on display has been 
chosen with a combination of Ruskinian eclec- 
ticism and contemporary selectivity. The up- 
per gallery, for instance, traces Ruskin's obses- 
sion with the symbolism of St Ursula and Si 
George through illuminated manuscripts, 
minerals, studies from Turner, copies of Car- 
paccio, and Ruskin's own drawings. Oace the 
synthesizing drive of Ruskin's mind Is appreci- 
ated, the effect is both coherent and pleasing. 

Ruskin’s commitment to the art of craft has 
been complemented by recent commissions to 
the blacksmith Giusseppc Lund for ironwork 
balustrades and window grilles, for the decora- 
tive lettering of a fifteen-foot high slab of West- 
morland slate iu the entrance boll by the cutter 
David Kinderslcy, and tlie illumination of 
quotations from Ruskin by the colligraph* 
Lida Lopes Cardozo. Lund's use of n power 
hammer to iichicvu his nbstrnct shapes would 
not have met Ruskin's approvnl, and none of 
the decorative effects of these commissions » 
particularly happy, but it was enterprising « 
the gallery to make them, and .« decision en- 
tirely Rusklniun In spirit. ' ^ 

Ruskin has. returned to Sheffield, , and ■ 
attacks on ninctccnth-ccnlury liberal . 
ism arc displayed in the new context ofadjf , 
that has been losing wealth in accordance with 
the same iron law of economics that on*, 
caused it to acquire it. The point is not 
Ruskin would have seen eye to oye with Sw . 
field’s present governors, but that bothi* 
culture as an expression of the heal th ** *!* Jj 
the Wealth of a society, and as a necessny. 
life. That was Ruskin's intended lesson toSnJ' 
field, and the new Ruskin Gallery show twj 
has been appreciated. .. .' ■ 
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A sad footnote to the whole affair, a letter to destroyed all Emma's letters to hun^ ^And.thij jV 

Marie Louise from their son* the King of one of only two known tb. havegtirviyedti PfoW'A ’ ihCijtAOdon 

. Rome, Vienna, March 17, 1832, written a few . ably because they arrived afterbis 1 nineteenth ai 
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Rural reticence 

H arold Hobson 

JEAN-JACQUES BERNARD 
Marline 

Lyttelton Theatre 

In Jean-Jacques Bernard’s Marline there is a 
moment of illumination; and it is for that mo- 
ment that the play was written. All the pathos 
of this magical but relentlessly cruel work pro- 
ceeds from it. When Julien, the young Pari- 
sian, returns from his military service to his 
native village to visit his grandmother, and 
Martine, the uneducated country girl, meets 
him as he passes though a field of standing 
corn, and hears him speak, a revelation breaks 
upon her. For all her rusticity, her dumbness, 
her stupidity (she can hardly put one word after 
another) she becomes sister to Coriolanus in 
her blistering realization that there is a world 
elsewhere from the brutality of peasants and 
peasant life. Fifty years ago, Victoria Hopper, 
making her first appearance on the stage, stood 
in breathless silence and wonder as she heard 
Hubert Gregg’s Julien speak with an ease, a 
charm and a fluency beyond all her imagina- 
tion. It was as though a dark theatre suddenly 
blazed with light. But no light blazed at the 
Lyttelton on the opening night of Peter Hall's 
production of Bernard's masterpiece. 

Practically everyone concerned with the 
production can claim credit for its failure. 
Andrew C. Wadsworth’s Julien is a perform- 
ance one would gladly stay away from. It is the 
foundation of the play that Martine's spirit is 
crippled because she is illiterate; she can find 
no words - till she meets Julien she does not 
know that such words exist - to express the 
intensity and delicacy of her feelings. The glory 
of words and the beauty of civilized speech are 
the convictions on which Martine rests. Now it 
would be absurd, in the context of a French 
play, to say that its hero should speak the 
Queen’s English. But there should be some- 
thing about him to explain why his speech so 
dazzles Martine, and unstops her ears. We 
want no reminders of dreaming spires or King’s 
College Chapel, but some intimation that Pari- 
sian French . is not, say, the French of 

Man disposes 

Patrick O’Connor 

Sweeney Todd 
Half Moon Theatre 


“In the anxiety dreams of girls, being followed 
by a man with a knife or firearm plays a large 
part", wrote Freud. The folk hero with a knife 
- Mack the Knife, Bluebeard, Jack the Ripper 
~i* nb stranger to popular theatre. Christopher 
Bond's play, however, upon which Stephen 
Sondhejm based his musical, makes of 
Sweeney a sort of Edmond Dantbs, pursuing a 
vendetta against the corrupt judge who had 
Him transported, sO that the demon: barber 
becomes avenging angel and the chorale that 
introduce* the story, "Lift your razor high 
Sweehe/’, is chanted like the Dies Irae. 

Harold Prince's 1979 production; over- 
weighted by. a massive cast iron and glass mov- 
able set, 'erijoyed a fashionable, though hardly 
popular, success in. New York. The Drury 
Eane version a year tit so later was short-lived, 
Bond's rtew staging uses a chamber Version of 
the opera (the term is tttofe appropriate than 
"musical" , at the New -York City Opera have 
acknowledged by takirig It Into their reper- 
totra) yrith only five muslcfans find no extras 
Ohe gdloisls double as chorus for.ttye inter- 
scene commentaries)^ This removes some of 
Sondheim’s pastiche orchestral textures find 
throw s back the musical emphasis on to the - 
mtentles^- ’st&£cfito . rhythms,- classical .beat, 
music overlaid with sugary ballads - rather like 
O^S' Cqrmirin Blirdna, But Bond's product 
; tion I'iscdrisiderably more Involving -than, the 
amrifte, thougft having the characters in close- 
JP tejnpy.es the feeling of thb horrific events 
; ^ig prayeti Out within M a great, black pM 
^d lbe.vermini pf the world inhabit it? / arid ity 


Tocqueville-sur-Eu, or even of Marseille, is 
essential to the play. But where Hubert Gregg 
had poise and grace, Wadsworth is clumsy. His 
Julien walks badly, cannot stand still, does not 
know how to manage his walking-stick, wears 
crumpled clothes without distinction, and 
looks like one of Maupassant's second-rate 
seducers not up to the job. 

When Julien leaves the village Wehdy Mor- 
gan has an outburst of hysterical weeping 
which is genuinely moving, but so badly pre- 
pared for that on the first night it made the 
audience laugh. Otherwise Miss Morgan is un- 
satisfactory. She is surly and cantankerous, not 
simple and suffering. Unlike Victoria Hopper, 
she gives no hint of a radiance beyond her 
reach. Barrie Ruther's Alfred, on the other 
hand, is far too genial and likeable, far too 
sincere in his love for Martine. This makes her 
passionate revulsion from him seem perverse 
and repellent. 

Peter Hall's production is slow; full of pauses 
that are anything but pregnant with meaning; 
overloaded with elaborate settings out of key 
with the play's simplicity; and fails to mark the 
social differences without which the piece be- 
comes inexplicable. The translation by John 
Fowles is infelicitous. Its Anglicisms destroy 
belief. "Forget it" is current English slang. 
“You've done for me” recalls Eliza Doolittle. 
It seems unlikely that a French peasant would 
call himself “yours truly' 1 . Even the hallucina- 
tion of being in France vanishes. 

Yet the manifold defects of the production, 
performances and translation cannot rob the 
searing final scene of all its power. Julien, in 
recalling instances of affection, places arrows 
of cruelty in Martine's heart, and in a phrase 
about flowers (which he misunderstands) she 
shows that, for all her terrifying ignorance, she 
is immensely the superior being. The curtain 
rises on Alison Chilly’s set in a scene of en- 
trancing beauty, when the stage is filled with 
tall stalks of com waving gently in the breeze. 
It is characteristic of the production that this 
rare beauty is quite alien to what Bernard is 
saying. For it suggests that the countryside is a 
thing of glory, while Martine's argument, ex- 
actly following Maupassant and Balzac, is that 
the peasantry are brutalized and. repressive, 
mere monsters of greed. 


morals aren't worth what a pig could spit, / and 
it goes by the name of London”. ; 

Because the music is essentially of the 1970s, 
and the attitudes modem, there is no real feel- 
ing of Victorian London and the sense of 
period is further confused by references to Au- 
gust Bank Holiday ond bathing costumes - 
surely Edwardian inventions? The two-tier sot, 
designed by Ellen Cairns, serves perfectly for 
barber’s shop, city dwelling, mad-house and 
bakehouse. The cast are divided more or less 
equally into singers and actors, with the usual 
resulting discomfort in the blend of their 
voices. Todd is sung by Leon Greene, who is a 
softer barber than Len Cariou’s 1979 de- 
mented redhead, and is therefore more under- 
standably attractive to the widow iLovett, Gil- 
lian Hanna’s performance" rims the gamut of 
street theatre, from playing the spoons as she 
serves the pies, to splendidly effective mime. 

One of the fiercest gimmicks of Prince’s pro- 
duction was the blast Of a high-pitched factory 
whistle which marked each throat-slashing. 
Here it is only the final, vengeful,- murders that 
are given (his highlight to emphasize further 
the twist that two of the victims are women.. 
For the murders take the place in a plot of real 
romantic interest (the young lovers are just a 
diversion, their music soppy and ^more 
appropriate to Some college romance); like the 
• Ripper, for whom “the murder takes the place 
of the sexual act”, Sweeney shows no Interest 
in the romantic advances of hifii partner in 
butchery. The cruelty of 'the subject is matched 
by the audience’s reaction . The brutal batter- 
ing of a songbird, the throat cuttings, 
Lovett scooping out the marrow Jrom^ :pan 
full of human bones, are: all greeted with 
whoops of laughter. And It iso chilling thought 
that the theatre is within walking distance both 
of the scene of Jack the Wpper'scri(nes ? nd.O)e 

pubs, frequented by .the' ^raX'twirigt U 


Urban ire 

Michael Davie 

HOWARD BRENTON and DAVID HARE 
Pravda: A Fleet Street comedy 
Olivier Theatre 

When it became known that two formidable 
marksmen-playwrights, Howard Brenton and 
David Hare, had Fleet Street in their sights, it 
looked as if at last Fleet Street was going to be 
brought down. Now art was going to hit a 
target barely touched by fusillades from politi- 
cally motivated members of the National 
Union of Journalists, authoritarian politicians 
and discontented lecturers in media studies at 
provincial polytechnics. 

Alas, Pravda: A Fleet Street comedy is a 
show that any journalist - even the editors of 
the Sun and The Times, whose papers, lightly 
disguised as Tide and Victory , are prominent in 
the play - could recommend to his aunts with- 
out a second’s misgiving. 

The comedy is certainly there, as advertised, 
especially in the first half, which contains many 
good jokes and one-liners. It is a funny idea 
that a newspaper proprietor should first sell his 
paper and only then inform his assembled staff 
that he is beginning a “process of consultation" 
to ascertain their wishes. “Not everyone is 
fired”, he says. “It's not as simple as that." The 
play is brilliantly staged, with newsrooms look- 
ing like newsrooms, and journalists, for once, 
looking and even sounding like journalists. 
The dominant character, Le Roux, a South 
African outsider-tycoon who buys first a tab- 
loid and then the organ of the Establishment, is 
given a most powerful and ingenious perform- 
ance by Anthony Hopkins, with animal in- 
stincts and sinister balletic gestures. Politician, 
gangster boss, police chief, company chairman 
- Le Roux behaves like all of these, so that 
through him the authors do occasionally 
approach their stated purpose, which is to illu- 
minate the workings of poweT in general and of 
Fleet Street in particular. 

But these suggestions of a universal theme 
are achieved by the skill of an actor, not by the 
text or plot. Tlie action, a succession of short 
scenes, reseihbles a series of clever revue; 
sketches put on In ’ a university. Tlie; authors 
perhaps did too much research; they are too 
up-to-the-minute. AS at a university revile, the 
audience is distracted by allusion-spotting, the 
Tide must be the Sun; Victory must be The 
Times. The pompous deposed. "Frult-Nortbn'’ 
must be Sir William Rees-Moggand th<? north- 
ern editor come south must be Mr Harold 
Evans and “Cliveden Whlcker-Baskct” must 
be Mr Charles Douglas-Home, the present edi- 

Woman proposes 

Michael Bertin • . 

FRANK WEDEKIND 
TheLuluPlays 

Palace Theatre, Watford ' . • 

To Brecht, Frank Wedekind was “one of the 
great educators of modern Europe". Creating 
his major works between 1890 and 1910. 
Wedekind challenged the school of European 
Naturalism and prefigured, Expressionism, 
vied with Strindberg in the depiction of danger- 
ous women, introduced an element of the. cir- 
cus into theatre, and opened the stage to the 
underside of society, all the while fighting the 
good fight against sexual hypocrisy and repres- 
sion . For, whoever reason - chance, his aggres- 
sive style and sexually explicit subject matter, 
his Central European coloration - Wedekind's 
reputation is not. high in: England, and his 
drama, with a few double exceptions, is rarefy 
staged in London. The littje we know of him 
comes by way of a dim reflection .of what 
Bi6cht took Over from his hitman menagerie. If 
for nothing else, then, the Palace Theatre in 
Watford deserves thanks for presenting Wede- 
kind’s Lulu plays: Edrth Spirit (1893) and Pm i- 
dora's Box (1894) i The plays, known primarily 
through Berg’s opera and through G. W. 
Pabst’s silent AIM of 1928, have been newly 
adapted and directed by Leon Rubin from a 
.translation by Petot TegeV.* v-‘. «•.- v.t ‘ iv; 


lor of The Times. (Apart from the way his 
trousers hang round his ankles, Le Roux alone 
bears no resemblance to any living Fleet Street 
figure, such as Mr Rupert Murdoch.) 

The high- jinks on stage, and the fun that all 
concerned must have had in putting on the 
show, obstruct any substantial intellectual 
examination of the nature of the press, as at 
present owned and conducted. The play scores 
a Tew flesh-wounds about the way sub-editing 
can transform a story, about the reluctance of 
papers to correct mistakes, about the lobby 
system, and about the way journalists can 
avoid thinking about substance by becoming 
obsessed with lay-out. But the jabs and jokes 
are not armour-piercing. 

The point being made about power is not so 
much that a powerful man forces others to do 
his will as that others prostrate themselves be- 
fore him; “Why should I lift a gun? People 
disgrace themselves around me. Sell their 
property, emigrate, betray their friends, even 
before I ask them. Give in." The climactic 
scene puts an editor on . his knees before Le 
Roux. Earlier, he has been too weak to publish 
a leaked document that proves the Minister of 
Defence Is a liar. He becomes editor of another 
paper and exposes the misdeeds of Le Roux. 
But this information is false and has been 
planted by Le Roux himself, who issues u libel 
writ. The editor, outwitted and defeated is de- 
stroyed. 

All this is highly implausible. Why did not 
the editor,, instead of falling to his knees, re- 
turn to his office and write the story of the way 
the misinformation had been planted by Le 
Roux's right-hand man? The editor had four 
witnesses. Even under British libel laws, no 
jury would have found for Le Roux. 

The play's central charge against news- 
papers appears to be that they pretend, like 
Pravda , to be about truth, but in practice have 
no connection with truth. “Nothing can be said 
through these things”, exclaims the editor's 
idealistic wife, as she scrumples up newspapers 
in fury and despair. It was she who got hold of 
the leaked document that her husband failed to 
publish. Like many attacks on Fleet Street, this 
speech is based. on the proposition that some- 
• how, despite appearances to the contrary, vital 
political information in Britain is consistently 
suppressed by a conspiracy that includes news- 
papers^ Yet even in the play the. bullet misses 
the target by a mile, since (he editor’s wife 
takes the document to another paper, which 
publishes it. 

It should be noted that the text of the: play 
published by Methuen (124pp; £3.50. 0,413 
58480 1) differs markedly from the stage ver- 
sion. . 


The question posed by Lulu is, quite simply, 
the nature of Lulu. To what degree is she re- 
sponsible for her downward career from 
middle-class respectability to poverty and 
prostitution? To Wedekind, she wbs “madoii-' 
na-like’\ but most of her critics, from the turn 
of the century onwards, have seen her a& a 
. perverse adventurer, less innocent than cor- 
rupting; Wedekind parades her entourage as a 
carnival of pimps, prostitutes and perverts, but 
there is a tragedy implied in his comic circus. . 
Liilu is a- mystery, an amoral beast pitched 
beyond moral considerations. Our sense of her 
moral nature is less p mutter of who she is, and 
more a reflection of her world arid its imposi- 
tions. She is what the other characters and 
. what we - the audience - make of her. 

Tn this production Lucy Gutte ridge as Lulu 
cdpveys . the character's ambiguity well. A 
beautiful woman, she renders real the atten- 
tions Luiu receives, demonstrating an appetite 
for life both innocent and provocative. Most 
. importantly, she can portray someone who, 
while witholding herself, is available for every- 
one’s fantasies, Few of the other performances 
so elegantly attain Wedekind’s stature, though 
there are accomplished performances by 
Heather. Canning, John Woodvine, Gwenda 
Hughes, David. Rappaport and Wolfe Morris. 
The production is good; Mark Pritchard's 
lighting is especially ipsLniiating - with its dis- 
tortions and shadpws of. the expressipnistic 
-. » nightmare warld ’it V '* 1 •“ V :*t »*.r -,,s • ■ 
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A continent in conflict 


Jonathan Israel 

GEOFFREY PARKER and others 
The Thirty Years’ War 
340pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £20. 
0170097883 

The Thirty Years War is a topic which fascin- 
ates and demands explanation. But as succes- 
sive generations of scholars have piled up layer 
upon layer of detailed work concerning par- 
ticular periods, aspects or localities of the con- 
flict. the task of synthesis has become ever 
more difficult. To come anywhere near suc- 
cess, the would-be synthesizer not only needs a 
prodigious linguistic and research apparatus, 
and a prodigious capacity to digest the growing 
heaps of published primary and secondary 
sources, but must also, in some manner, fill in 
the numerous gaps which still exist, and as if all 
this were not enough, be familiar with the his- 
torical background of all the many non-Ger- 
man powers which intervened. This means 
coming to grips not just with the policies of 
Spain, France, Sweden, Denmark, Transylva- 
nia and the Dutch, the main foreign partici- 
pants, but also with (hose of England, Poland, 
Turkey, Savoy, Venice, the Pnpacy and Rus- 
sia, which also had some impact on the final 
outcome. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the number of 
general surveys of what was known in Ger- 
many down to 1914 as the “Great War" are 
really rather few. Furthermore, even the best 
and most widely known of them have all been 
seriously deficient in one respect or another. 
The much consulted book by C. V. Wedgwood 
(1938) distorts in a variety of ways, presenting 
the conflict as basically a German affair, over- 
emphasizing the role of religion, and having 
remarkably little to say about the roles of such 
major participants as Spain and the Dutch. 
Another well-known synthesis, by G.Pag&s 
(1939), is so preoccupied with the centrality of 
France as to be almost perfunctory in other 
.resptwtSi J.V . PoliSenskJ (1971) is even more 
given to 'distortion, absurdly over-eniphasizlng . 

- the rol^ of-Bohemia and forcing the whole into . 
. a totally unconvincing Marxist framework. 
The extended essay by S. H. Steinberg (1966) 
is useful up to a point, especially as an antidote 
to Wedgwood and PBg&, having much to say 
on the roles of the European powers; but, even 
more than the otheis, it is weak in its account of 
the politics and general condition of Germany. 

Set against this background, Geoffrey 
Parker's latest book, written with jus usual 
verve and vigour, stands out as a notable 
historiographical event. He has succeeded in 
producing a lucid, relatively short account 
. which, for balanced coverage, perspective and 
command of all aspects. of the conflict is, un- 
doubtedly^ a considerable advance on anything 
else published this century. It will at once move 
to first place on the list of standard works in 
English apd deserves to be translated at an 
early date into. German and an assortment of 
other languages. ' 

The format of the book is in itself something 
• of , a histbiiographical innovation. It is in no 
sense s flection of essays or of contributions 
edited byGeoffrey Parker. What h 6 has done, 

•. to tighten his -grip on divergent aspects qf (he' 

■ story, ;ts |o. jnVlte sorpe contributions, .from 
.’ (mOstlyy ieadih^ experts m their, fields, while 
: writing; : the' mala bp^y : :of'tHd: L t<sicf . himself 
There are! .ih ! fact nine auxiliaries V : Simon 
Adams . Gerh&rd Benecke.J Richard Bonney, 

; J. H. Elliott, R. I. W. Eyans, C. R. Friedrich^ 
, Bqdo tyschah, ’ the Dahish . historian ;E.L. 

! PetersepVand Michael Roberts who .together 
... have produced eighly-eigiitoutofatotaiof^b 
:• pagqsof text, or 39 per bejit of tfie whole.. It.was 
hardly to: be expeoled that the quality of ail 
nine >ubridipry contributions wopid be uni- 
fornily.blgh bpt, .on the [whole, these sections 
Integrate very well with Parker's own text; apd 
the. experiment pays; off to th‘e extent that it 
. does enrich, the. final' result, especially, jn the 
case of the sections dealing wi th Spain . France, 
Sweden, Denmark' and the ideological back- 
ground of the emperor Ferdinand II. 

Having advanced thus far towards achieving 
a uniquely, balanced, multi -dimensional 
approach, ft is a pity that there are still one or 
two unfortunate lapses. In particular, the 
Dutch ^ Republic receives deplorably iperfunc 
tory treatm^qtj Here Sjmoq Adaras .(w* 


twenty-two pages constitute the longest but 
certainly not the strongest of the lesser con- 
tributions) is the chief, though by no means the 
only, offender. Adams seems to think that 
“England served as the focus for Palatine - 
and, indeed, for all Protestant diplomacy” and 
largely ignores the Dutch. In fact, Maurice of 
Nassau, anxious to deflect Habsburg energies 
from nearer home, was at all stages more active 
than James I in encouraging Frederick of the 
Palatinate to accept the Bohemian crown and 
defend his territories against the Emperor and 
Spain; it was the Dutch Republic, not England, 
which was the piv.ot of Protestant diplomacy 
down to 1625. And after 1625, while it is cor- 
rect to say that Frederick Henry showed much 
less interest in manipulating the German situa- 
tion than had Maurice, there is still a constant 
interaction between the conflicts in the Low 
Countries and in Germany which had far more 
influence on the overall situation than one 
would gather from this book. But this inade- 
quate coverage of the Dutch role (and that of 
Brussels) is very much an exception. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of Parker’s 
account is that he is constantly at pains to re- 
veal the intricacies of the German political 
scene, bringing but the twists and turns in the 
policies not only of such major states as Bran- 
denburg and Saxony but of many lesser states 
as well, and to relate these intricacies to the 
wider framework of great power rivalry. While 
fully alive to the habitually brutal religious pas- 
sions and propaganda of the time, it shows, 
perhaps more fully and convincingly that any 
other work has done, just how far this conflict was 
from being a German civil war over religion. The 
hostility between Lutherans and Calvinists was 
frequently more intense than that between 
Lutherans and Catholics. Gustavus Adolphus ' 
may have been regarded by some as the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause; but the lack of 
initial support for Swedish intervention inside 
Germany, as distinct from France and the 
United Provinces, was almost total. When 
Brandenburg and Saxony did align with 
Sweden , in the yeat^ 1631-34 * these Protestant 
states had to be practically forced to do so. Fot 
six years (1635^4i) in the case of Brandenburg, 
and longer in that of Saxony, the states then 
switched sides, fighting alongside the Emper- 
or, their territory being devastated by the 
Swedish soldiery. A similar lack of ideological 
content characterized the attitude of most 
other German secular principalities. 

And not only German ones. The emperors 





Matthaus Meriand. A' s engraving of the Battle of Chur, April 14, 1622, taken from H. G. Dahms's DeuUdu 
Geschichte im Bild. 


Ferdinand II and Ferdinand HI may have fol- 
lowed a rigidly Catholic policy but this was 
thoroughly untypical. Catholic concerns 
played little or no part in either Spanish or 
French war aims. After a brief but disastrous 
intervention in the years 1625-29, Denmark 
followed an openly pro-Habsburg policy down 
to the end of the war in 1648, forging links with 
Austria and especially with Spain. And, as for 
the Dutch, only someone totally ignorant of 
their politics, as an English observer pointed 
out, could imagine that sympathy for the Pro- 
testant cause played any part in their policy- 
making. Churchmen thundered from the 
pulpit and politicians felt obliged to pay lip- 
service to religious concerns; but none of this 
had much bearing on the making of policy. 

What now remains to be done if we are to 
piece together a viable general account of the 
Thirty Years War is to provide coverage of the 
economic and social Impact of the struggle 
comparable in quality with that given here to 
the political, military and diplomatic aspects. 
By concentrating on the latter, and devoting 
only one short section to economic and social 
questions, Parker will perhaps leave his read- 
ers with the sense that something is missing. It 
is regrettable that nothing at all is said about 
the commerce of Hamburg and Frankfurt, the 
one burgeoning and the other collapsing, a 


Nationalized industry 


W. A* Speck 

ALANJ.GUY ■' 

Oeconomy and Discipline: Officershlpand 
administration in the British army, 1714—63 
188pp. Manchester University Press. £25, 
0719010993 . r ' / 

Alan J. Guy’s thesis Is lhaf between 17-14 and 
1766 a series of changes took place in the rela- 
tions!) ip-between central government and cap- 
tains of regiments which taken together trans- 
formed the regimental economy. As a result 
.of the reforibs, .uses made by captains of 
public rn^ney Which they. had pi^'ou$ly;:'re;- 
gaitiod ;{m. legitimate private perquisites were - 
brought? under 'administrative ' scrutiny, For- 
exampl6,ithe use ; of- fictitiousnumes in irtustef ■ 
rolls WassuppreBsed^stoppagesfrom soldiers' 
pay were regylated, andregimental accounts 
were mOVe Strictly 1 supervised. Tempting 
though ■; ly must ' ’have' been ' to. 'place 4be$e 
^developments ■ in; the' currently fashionable 
context! of the growth of ; professionalization in 
. the. eighteenth cenmr^ tjir Guy resisted the 
’ temptation. fiofarfronii transforming'^ rpilit- 
-dry reiser frflW’.a trade.infO ? profession,, the , 
, restriction of opportunities ' to /.profit- from 
handling reglmentW funds made itihdre; than 
evpr essential for . army oMoers- tQ* posset 
private incomes. Thd rejfoiins did, 1 hotyeiteiy 
fadlffate .th^ cyOlutiori 6f .the,- army ifforq i 


nomy post-1780 resembled' the destruction of 
a temple from which the god had long since 
fled”. . 

The documentation on which (his thesis rests 
is formidable. Manuscript sources from nine 
archives are listed in three closely printed 
pages. Guy has particularly benefited from his 
familiarity with the holdings of the National 
Army Museum, of which he is Research and 
Information Officer. He also makes excellent 
use of published sources, Including a copy of 
J. Railton’s The Army Regulator or the British 
Monitor in the Bodleian with critical marginal 
notes by a contemporary. As a doctoral dis- 
, sertation, which is how It began, this work is 
irtjpeccable; but as a |x>ok it stijl leaves some- 
thing .to be : desired . ,Guy has not sufficiently 
taken toheart the. excellent; advice given him 
by a leadlng military historian, whom he ac- 
knowledges ht the preface, “to purge the text 
of,‘the8is-speak’: N f although there are passages 
where it comesaliveand reads, we II, much of It . 
: st|ll;rcmains in DPbilese. 

: . It must be'admitted that the principal prob- 
’ lem is inherent in. his - chosen topic, for, a*. 
T^wney.onc& observed, financial, history has a . 
‘/dujln^s all its own. , Only ^a lltepary alchemisi 
epuif transmute leaden:/ episodes like "the 
machinery vpf. regimental finance And its: re- 
: form" into the, gold! of compulsively rpadabje 
. pjps^When^ the minutiae of: 

- adfnffilstratiYe- .procedures tp . ^personal pay 

' nnrl xl j _ ' • ■ ' ’ r * 


contrast very typical of the widely disparate 
impact the war had on the economic life of 
Central Europe. While sack and devastation 
severely disrupted trade, industry and agricul- 
ture in some or many parts of Germany, there 
was a vigorous upsurge along the North Ger- 
man coast, as foodstuffs and supplies of all 
kinds poured in from the Dutch provinces, 
Sweden and Poland, and were then shipped op 
the Elbe, Weser, Oder, Ems and other riven 
to the fixed garrisons and armies in the Geld. 
The extremely important fact that for the dura- 
tion of the Thirty Years War North Genninj 
became the pivot of the carrying trade betww 
the Baltic and the Iberian Peninsula is briefly 
mentioned but its significance is not brougk 
out. It is a pity also that we are told so link 
about the Austro-Spanish Baltic armada tsltiy 
lished at Wismar in the late 1620s, a project 
which exerted a dramatic influence not only 
over north-east Germany but the entire Baltic 
region for several years until Swedish forces 
captured this accumulation of ships and store 
in 1630. 

But no one will ever write a general history 
of the Thirty Years War which is beyond criti- 
cism. In most respects this is n Judicious; lively, 
enlightening and, nbovc all, highly scrvteeahU 
work for which scholars, students and ibt 
general public alike will be grateful. 


the outmoded spelling of economy in the WM 
it is taken from A short course of standing ^ 
for the government and conduct of an anfy 
published in 1744. "All that constitutes a gw* 
army", assorted Us author, “may be comp* 
hended under two goncrnl heads, Its oeconomy 
and discipline." It Is superficially B,*to**l 
phrase, but Dr Guy lias to Inbour it lo ajM* 
sum up his thorne. “The word ‘oeconomy 
embraced the twin nolions of clear-cut ad 
istration and frugality", he explains, "lug^ 
the word ‘discipline’ to the modern iroji»r 
virtues of uniformity and subordination • ^ 
When n title requires such foboriom. 
even dubious definition - for the supje 
discipline properly understood is nownercP" 
of the discussion - then it would MYP | 
better to drop it. The subtitle is also 
misleading, as the argument extends PflT’. 
1763 * ' 

However, readers who trip .. 0V ®V" 
threshold should pick themselves up Bno>*r 
..inside, For though the story of h 1 ® ; 

ment’s attempts to bring regimental ag 
captains io bbok inevitably tends to pe ^ ■ 

their endless ingenuity in eyading . jj 
ity, described in many absorbing an*£° 
anything but dull. For example, in : . 
Board of Ordnance discovered ^ 
had allowed Colonel John Campo® . j . 
ent of foot credit of £1 15 7d for pa & ' 


seirii-pHvate., albeit state-*: 
prise into fa b^riohalii^d, 
Cjuy concludes; i;' £ as';fkr,>a{ 


me^epnary soimepjig >vas : c^ 

Pi. 4*e^Wlf?n 




ent or toot credit ot tt is y _ ^ 

pistols, the officers had been 
bad sort’’ in Birmingham (or 
/shillinp a pair. The tension 
control and private enterprise in J“® > 


vuuiivi Wii.— r-”’ - ■ t.jjgicsr ' 

perennial interest, as the popularity ^ . 
■ vjsion wries Sergeant BUfto eplP 
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In the mood 

K. G. Robbins 

JAMES JOLL 

The Origins of the First World War 
228pp. Longman. £5.95. 

0582490162 

James Joll’s welcome new book inaugurates a 
series of volumes dealing with the causes of 
ware. It is argued by Harry Hearder, the series 
editor , that much of the diplomatic history con- 
cerned with the origins of modern wars is 
dated, both in tone and approach. Historians 
in the past have been too narrowly concerned 
with the flow of dispatches between foreign 
ministries and embassies, to the neglect of pro- 
found social, political and economic forces. 
They hBve too readily assumed that their ex- 
tensive knowledge of the past can have no 
relevance for the present or future. The point is 
sound, though hardly novel, since it is Profes- 
sor Joll himself who has taught a generation of 
historians to look for the “unspoken assump- 
tions" befiind the language of statesmen and 
diplomats. Given the intention of the series, 
therefore, it is fitting that he should summarize 
his own assessment of the relationship between 
"profound forces" and short-term political 
considerations in the summer of 1914. 

The introduction sketches the historio- 
graphical background, from Lowes Dickinson 
and The International Anarchy , through Re- 
nouvin, Schmitt, Fay and Albertini, to Fis- 
cher’s Griff nach der Weltmacht. Diplomatic 


historians have waded through the massive 
documentary collections seeking at least to 
apportion responsibility, if not blame, but 
there is still no unanimity. In such a light, what 
can one say in one chapter on the July crisis7 
Joll provides a succinct initial narrative of 
events from the perspective of those who at 
least thought they were making decisions. We 
move from capital to capital, assessing as we go 
the degree of information then available to 
participants and the basis of their calculations. 
Rumour and suspicion mingled with the opti- 
mistic belief that all problems had solutions. In 
retrospect, it can be seen how one event led to 
another; but that pattern was not so dear at the 
time. We are left with Bethmann-Hollweg 
sensing a doom greater than human power 
hanging over Europe. Sir Edward Grey coined 
his one memorable phrase. Were men boxed in 
by forces beyond their control? 

In April 1914, a leading article in The Times 
referred with satisfaction to the division of 
the Great Powers in Europe into two well- 
balanced groups, maintaining intimate internal 
relations. Such close ties did not preclude any 
member being on the friendliest terms with one 
or more members of the other group. This 
arrangement ensured that all sovereigns and 
statesmen, indeed all nations, were restrained 
because they knew that a "war of group against 
group" would be a “measureless calamity". 
Having had the alliance structure and the “old 
diplomacy” that serviced it explained to us, we 
are left to conclude that the confidence of The 
Times was misplaced. The balance was un- 


Many crises in one 


Stanley G. Payne 

PAUL PRESTON (Editor) 

Revolution and War In Spain 1931-1939 
299pp. Methuen. Paperback, £6.95. 

0416349706 

E.H.CARR 

The Comintern and the Spanish Civil War 
Edited by Tamara Deutscher 
Ulpp. Macmillan. £17.50 (paperback, £6.95). 
0333369521 

As we near the fiftieth anniversary of the out- 
break of the Spanish Civil War, we may antici- 
pate a new outpouring of articles, books, lec- 
tures and conferences in commemoration. 
Though the generation that lived through that 
conflict is rapidly passing from the scene, and . 
younger scholars and historians are no longer 
attracted to the topic as much as during the post 
decade or two, it cannot be said that interest 
has altogether waned. 

Since the death of Franco in 1975, the centre 
of scholarly work on the Republic and the Civil 
War has passed logically to Spain, where near- 
ly &11 the sources and survivors are to be found. 
Contemporary history, long discouraged, has 
thert held a very large share of the attention 
both of younger historians and of the reading 
public. Hispanists in the English-speaking 
world, by contrast, have been much more ac- 
tive in early periods of Spanish history, their 
ro*in contributions recently having been to the 
study of the sixteenth and seventeenth ceri- : 
failles, 1 • ; : •• ; ■ 

The new volume of twelve short studies bn 
jta Republic’and the Civil War, edited by Paul 
^ston, is tbits particularly welcome. It brings 
together work by four Spanish and eight 
British or British-educated historians to treat a 
wide variety of major themes : A portion of ’the 
materUl is hot absolutely new, having earlier 
0 Ppeared.L n other forms in Spanish, but. most 
w ihfc bppk constitutes a significant contribii- 
fabn to the EngUsh4anguage literature/ •" 
Tsked as a whole.; the book presents -twO 
™hdan)pfital theses. To quote Preston, "it is 
^ central theme of this book that the Spanish 
;MwjWar, Was not one but many wars’*, ’that is, 
^nfii^i'wit^ djstihct social arid . political 
^Uons tanb 1 even' involving different 
Various regions of t he country , whbse 
although allied on the same 
highly divergent goals. A 
: ’T^nd , ^afor: thesis. at least of some of the 
the historidgraphy of the Civil 
.few* feeated it tbo Exclusively in political 
■ to the exclusion of thb 


of the comparatively f^^ 


modernization of Spanish society that took 
place between 1915 and 1930 and of the critical 
effects of the Depression itself. 

A good case is made on behalf of both these 
theses. Specialized scholars are well aware of 
the first aspect, yet it continues to be over- 
looked or inadequately emphasized. Concern- 
ing the second , a body of evidence is now build- 
ing up which indicates that most of the preced- 
ing literature has indeed granted too much 
autonomy to the causal influence of politics 
and ideology. In the future, the political pro- 
cess of the Republic will have to be treated with 
greater awareness of the radicalizing impact of 
the socio-economic crisis. Spain had no high 
unemployment rate, for example, to equal 
Germany's, yet it had achieved a level of 
structural complexity that resulted in concur- 
rent industrial and agrarian peasant crises, 
made more acute by recent growth and new 
interrelated dependencies. 

The two chapters dealing with Catalan poli- 
tics and with the Basque question, by Norman 
Jones and Juan Pablo Fusi respectively, have 
somewhat less to do with socio-economic 
issues but are extremely cogent treatments of 
•two of the most complex political problems 
facing the Republic. If that of Catalonia has 
been resolved in considerable measure under 
the new democratic system, much less progress 
has been made on the Basque issue. President 
Alcaia Zamora’s trenchant remark in 1933 that 
"The greatest difficulty of the Catalan problem 
lies in the.fact that the region that demands the 
' greatest- autonomy' is : the one least fitted to 
exercise it** might well be repeated In 1985 with 
regard to the Basque country. 

The broader debate over macropolitical 
issues Is dealt with most directly by Preston in 
his historiographical introduction and in the 
first two chapters, by Slilomo Ben-Ami and 
Frances Lanrton. Preston tends to see a broad- 
' er understanding of social and economic condi- 
' tjotis as serving' to vindicat’d the 1 left, whatever. 

- their coilslderabk misdeeds, while Ben-Ami 
' emphasizes the positive factors of civlc and 

economic development that already ejflsted’ffl; 
1931, which, iin other circumstances, might 
have been thought to offer strong encourage- 
: ment to the development of a modern, dento- 

- ^[0 system. He is correct to point this out, his 
intention being to refute Other writers, whom 

• he sees as Jiavliig declared ^he whole enterprise 
to be doomed from the start rather than the 
victim of the specific political process that 

's|ailspS ! i 


stable, not least because each side had a weak 
link and also felt obliged to compete for the 
allegiance of small peripheral states. The di- 
plomats might have felt that they had the “sys- 
tem" under control, but was not their suprem- 
acy being usurped by the military planners? 
That takes us into the broad area of “militar- 
ism, armaments and strategy" in the decades 
before 1914. The central role of armies in the 
life of most European states is stressed by Joll; 
the deeper phenomenon of “militarism" is skil- 
fully probed. Plans for war abounded. It was 
the task of military men to prepare them, but 
did they want to use them? No simple answer 
emerges, though we note that almost all 
decision-makers fell victim to the “short-war 
illusion". 

Joll is even-handed, too, in his treatment of 
the relationship between internal and external 
policies in the main belligerent countries. In 
the short term, politicians in power often 
hoped that war might strengthen their own 
positions and relegate or remove vexatious 
domestic disputes. Yet it is not possible to 
devise a model which applies throughout 
Europe. Each country was different in this re- 
spect, and, even in the case of Germany, Joll is 
unwilling to analyse foreign policy solely in 
terms of the Primal der bmcnpolitik. In any 
event, the atmosphere of the time made cool 
and rational calculation of profit and loss im- 
possible. And that is also trtie in a strictly finan- 
cial sense. Of course, there was competition in 
the commercial sphere, but Joll finds little evi- 
dence that the particular war of 1914 was trig- 


gered off by immediate economic pressures. A 
chapter on imperial rivalries leads to the con- 
clusion that the immediate motives which led 
governments to fight were not directly im- 
perialist. though earlier imperialist policies 
had contributed to the “frame of mind” in 
which decisions were taken. So, perhaps we 
must seek a clue not in supposed “objective” 
considerations, but in that strange amalgam of 
emotions which we call “the mood of 1914”. As 
one would expect, the author is at his best in 
presenting an analysis of this mood. He can 
find room for Ulster and Mme Caillaux, for 
Boy Scouts and Marinetti. By 1914, he con- 
cludes, the idea, if not (he reality of war was a 
familiar one to Europeans - though there was 
also an assumption that it would always be 
avoided. 

The author's own conclusion is measured, 
but perhaps a little timid. Each of the factors he 
has considered contributed “something” to the 
decisions in the final crisis, but he eschews any 
rank order. The Zeitgeist does not in itself ex- 
plain the particular combination of circum- 
stances which produced the July crisis, but he 
equally scorns an English obsession with the 
short-term calculations of politicians. A little 
sadly, he wonders whether historians have to 
resign themselves to what he calls a kind of 
“two-tier history". There is a world of broad 
trends and developments and there is a world 
of individuals who make decisions. Such a posi- 
tion is sketched and not developed, but in pur- 
suing it we may get nearer an adequate ex- 
planation of the origins of the First World War. 


a priori determinism. Spain had already shown 
its capacity for one dimension of civic 
modernization in the relatively successful par- 
liamentary monarchy of 1875-1931 . yet, to em- 
ploy a metaphor, athletic ability is of little use if 
most members of the team seem determined 
subsequently to play poorly, constantly foul 
each other and refuse to co-operate. 

Lannon's chapter revives the old debate 
about the respective responsibility of Catholics 
and anticlericals in producing absolute political 
polarization, an outcome • for which she 
roundly finds the former more culpable. On 
this point, however, Ben-Ami does not seem • 
entirely to agree. Curiously, none of the wri- 
ters in this volume bothers to contrast the con- 
sensual democratic style of King Juan Carlos, 
Adolfo Suarez and their associates in other 
parties, which has produced the stable demo- - 
cracy of the present time, with the sectarian, 
confrontational and revolutlonary/counter- 
revolutionary political process of the Republic. 
This would not of course settle the endless 
Spanish "war guilt" debate, but it would be 
illuminating. 

The final section of the book deals with 
aspects of the Civil War itself. Denis Smyth 
presents a trenchant re-examination of Hitler's 
policy that is the best brief study on that topic 
in any language, and Michael Alpert a cogent . 
examination of the military under the Republic 
in both peacetime and war. Angel Vinas con- 
cludes the volume will) a clear and accurate 
summary of the financing of the war. 

If the collective volume edited by Preston is . 
successful, the same cannot be said of the post- 
humous book by E. H. Carr. What has been 
published apparently represents the first 
sketch for a longer book whose writing Was 
interrupted by the author's death, and is a good 
example of.how a major reputation can gener- 
ate the publication of a manuscript that would 
be rejected out of hand if it had come from a 
lesser figure. The product is an eighty-five- J 
page text, completed with the assistance' of . 
Tamara Deutscher, that briefly summarizes 
some of the main points of Republican politics 
during the Civil War and what little can be 
readily learned frorh published materials con- 
cerning the Comintern's relationship thereto,. 
Since the study relies primarily oh secondary i 
sources, especially on tfie Soviet' scholar; M. 
Meshcheryakpv’s Ispan^kayd Respublika i 
‘ Komi n tern, vefy little new information is pro- 
vided, while Carr’s knowledge of Republican' 
politics was .too limited to permit him - to 
advance any noteworthy new interpretations. 
Despite the reliance on -secondary sources, 

' if^arl^Vlr tTiS t fitfe rd'lUrfe fr/khOTafc . 


and memoirists in Spanish is ignored, as, 
astoundingly . is Burnett Boiloten's The Span- 
ish Revolution, which commentators of diverse 
viewpoints generally agree is the primary study 
of Republican politics during the first ten 
months of the conflict. 

The perspective offered is the standard one 
propounded by the leftist intelligentsia, with 
the leftists representing "democracy" and the 
rightists normally labelled "the Fascists". Any 
advance by the latter automatically unleashes a 
“rain of terror” in occupied country, whereas 
the Spanish left fit As turn seems generally 
innocent of any such thing. 

The whole function of the Comintern focus 
may be questioned, for in fact not much of the 
text deals with (he Comintern and there is no 
general attempt to come to grips with Soviet : 
foreign' policy aside from an occasional gener- 
alization. Even the International Brigades, a 
prime Comintern enterprise, draw little space. 

At the end, Carr reaches the predictable 
conclusion that Stalin was primarily concerned 
to safeguard the vital interests of the Soviet 
Union. . 

There Is no question, however, that the 
general theme of the rise of Spanish Commun- 
ism and the place of the Spanish revolution and 
civil war in broader Soviet and Comintern poli- 
cy is deserving of more study. For Carr, its 
importance lies in its having provided the full- 
. est opportunity to develop a popular front, 
and, finally, towards the end of the fighting, a 
new united front of ail the Republican sectors. 
He concludes correctly that "it was a system 
which found wider application in eastern 
Europe after the liquidation of Comintern and 
the end of the Second World War". 

Though some will doubtless endeavour to 
'.maintain the old line of “fascism versus demo- 
cracy", die wartime Spanish Republic has con- 
tinued to hold attention not because of any 
: genuine' association with democracy but be- 
- cause it was doubtless the most attractive of all 
1 the major revolutionary struggles of (his cen- 
tury. It was certainly the most pluralistic, never 
fully succumbing to Communist domination 
and finally shaking it Off altogether; and in 
.. anarchist collectivism it presented the rare 
. . example of a clear non-Marxist revolutionary 
; model.. It has also remained a lost! cause 'that 
cannot ever be. fully discredited, for it soon 
; went down to defeat, forever preserving it 
from the kind of discredit that successful 
.• revolutionary' enterprises in the Soviet Union,. 
China and. elsewhere have sootier or later 
brought on themselvesl'iThis alone is enough to 
: assure it a 'continued place in the hearts arid 
; ' 
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David Carlton 

ROBERT KEE 

1945: The world we fought for 
371pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241 115310 

Reading this book about 1945 amid a variety of 
ceremonies, media events and hitter con- 
troversy about President Reagan's itinerary in 
Germany. I am compelled to ask what it is that 
we are supposed to be commemorating nnd 
celebrating. And in a roundabout way Robert 
Kee has helped to answer my question - 
though it is not an answer he himself would 
give or one that would be likely to appeal to the 
' majority of prospective readers. 

The starting-point of my own analysis is to go 
back not forty but sixty years. For it was in 1925 
that the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, proclaimed that the Polish Cor- 
ridor was something “for which no British 
Government ever will or ever can risk the 
bones of a British Grenadier”. Yet it was to 
preserve Polish control of precisely this Corri- 
dor, together with Danzig, that his half- 
brother's Cabinet went to war with Germany in 
1939. Reluctantly yielding to the pressures 
coming from the opposition parties as well as 
from critics on his own side such as Anthony 
Eden and Winston Churchill, Neville Cham- 
berlain suspended a British tradition of “bet- 
raying” Poles that went back to Lord Palmer- 
ston. Lord Castlereagh and even the Younger 
Pitt. 

Could it be, then, that the importance of 
1945 for us is that it marked the end of this 
high-minded aberration in British foreign poli- 
cy? It. was. after all, only at the Yaltn Confer- 
ence that the romantic Churchill was finally 
driven to recognize that further fighting for 
‘Polish interests was beyond his country’s 
strength. Thus when Stalin, despite agreeing to 
sign the morally uplifting Yalta Declaration, 
made it unmistakably dear that he intended to 
fix Poland's frontiers without consultation and 
subsequently to deny her citizens free elec-. 


lions, Churchill knew he would have to accept 
Che harsh reality. 

It is, of course, possible to regret, as Chur- 
chill at the time did -and as I am inclined to do 
with hindsight - that the Americans (then in 
sight of an atomic monopoly that lasted until 
1949) were not more resolute in assisting the 
Poles. But what surely cannot be rationally 
regretted is that, in the absence of such Amer- 
ican resolve, British leaders should at Iasi have 
recognized their limitations. It is an approach 
to which they have adhered ever since. And it 
is one the Americans ulso now completely 
accept - happily so in conditions of strategic 
nuclear parity. 

Forty years on, then, the Soviets are at liber- 
ty to impose any cruelty they may see fit on the 
hapless Poles and we would assuredly walk by 
on the other side. In such circumstances Mrs 
Thatcher and President Reagan, for all the 
rhetoric about “evil empires" . would be the 
personification of timidity in any comparison 
with the Chamberlain Cabinet of 1939. That 
this is so should fill all of us in the West with a 
great sense of relief. Nevertheless, there may 
be something slightly unseemly about actually 
celebrating the acceptance of so unpleasant a 
necessity. Yet that in reality is what so many 
have recently been doing by commemorating 
the restoration of a European peace based on 
such grave injustice. Perhaps if the authorities 
had decided to mark only the death of Adolf 
Hitler, and not the end of warfare in Europe, 
the difficulty might in theory have been 
avoided. But such a distinction would in prac- 
tice have been impossible to maintain. For the 
fact is that most of us. however much we may 
try to deceive ourselves, are actually relieved 
that British policy towards Eastern Europe has 
for the past forly years been based on that 
popular approach which the Chamberlain 
Cabinet adopted at the time of Munich. 

I recognize that none of this will be wel- 
come reading to most people. But let me at 
once assure them if that is the case that Robert 
K.ee’5 book in precisely the antidote they need. 
His 1945 in fact is a study of 1945 that could 


have been written in 1946. He reveals no 
interest in. or even awareness of, the views, 
jaundiced or otherwise, of any historians of a 
later generation; nor has he troubled to consult 
the archival records of what went on in 1945 
behind closed doors in any of the relevant 
capitals. Instead, he is content to rely over- 
whelmingly for his sources on the contents of 
the British newspapers for 1945 - sup- 
plemented occasionally by their American and 
French counterparts. 

The picture that emerges will give comfort to 
all who believe that, seen from London, the 
Second World War was not only a noble cru- 
sade but also had a more or less happy ending. 
Nazi Germany naturally emerges as a uniquely 
evil adversary with which no parley could ever 
have been imagined. By contrast, the Soviet 
Union, though assuredly not without flaws and 
not to be fully relied upon to establish West- 
ern-style democracy in Eastern Europe, is 
essentially a worthy ally in the fight against 
Fascism. Hitler's concentration camps are re- 
vealed in all their stark horror, while Stalin's 
' Gulag goes unremarked. (Granted his method 
of relying solely on contemporary sources, Kee 
is not of course to blame for these distortions.) 

As for the British, they are depicted as a 
nation which, having endured great sacrifices, 
is now bracing itself for a difficult phase of 
reconstruction under the newly elected Labour 
Government. That Great Britain, largely as a 


result of its recent quixotic exertions, wasdet. 
lined forty years on to become something 0 f 
slum-state in the West European firmament I 
not foreseen and hence not mentioned by Kee 
Similarly, it is not held to be relevant tha t j 
mere eleven years later the country would be 
humiliated by an upstart Egyptian rolonej 
Ami so on. 

We are also predictably treated to an agree- 
ably evocative scamper through the more mun- 
dane aspects of 1945: rationing and black mar- 
kets in a variety of settings; fuel shortages in 
Paris; and electioneering with Churchill and 
Harold Lnski. And we are reminded that 
Mother Nature had not been greatly disturbed 
by the years of warfare: the spring of 1945 in 
Great Britain was one of the most beautiful in 
living memory. “Day after day it continues", 
wrote L. F. Eastcrbrook in the News Chroni- 
cle, "with the fresh green of the new leaves 
showing snge-colourcd against the pearly sky 
in the early mornings and then the June 
warmth under the blue vault of the heavens." 

This book, then, contains a great deal of re- 
gurgitated pap! And I do not doubt that most 
British readers would receive it today almost as 
uncritically and complacently as when the rele- 
vant newspapers were first produced. In short, 
we are a nation possessing such singular qual- 
ities that we are able to endure a catastrophic 
failure in a world war and even after forty yean 
still fail to realize it. 
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Hamish Henderson, William E. Morris 
The Salamander Oasis Trust was established to collect and preserve 
the p.oems written by men and women responding to the 
.experiences and emotions of the war years. This moving anthology 
contains many famous names - ROY FULLER, GAVIN 
; EWART, VERNON SCANNELL, ALAN ROSS as well as a 
• great many unknowns who found vital expression in poetry. 
Hardback £12.00 Paperback 84.95 ‘ 
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1 An outstanding piece of; writing in which a thread of poetic vision 
: . runs through the stark realism of remembered experience in the ' ■ 
' ■ Anzio beach-head. No one who reads it ban fail to f ed its impact * 
and. to Re moved afresh by the senseless horrors if modern 
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Beryl Bai nbridge 

PATRICK MAYHEW (Editor) 

One Family’s War 
237pp. Hutchinson. £10.95. 

0091602087 

CARLTON JACKSON 

Who Will Take Our Children? 

217pp. Methuen. £9.95. 

0413581306 

From 1939 to the end of the war. six young 
members 'of the Mayhew family, and two first 
cousins, the Howarths, representing between 
them the Army, the Navy, the RAF, Wrens, 
Home Guard and Fire Service, wrote to each 
other over a thousand letters describing their 
various wartime experiences. One Family's 
War, edited by Patrick Mayhew, with an intro- 
duction by his brother Christopher, is con- 
structed from a selection out of this fascinating 
correspondence, valuable not only for its first- 
hand accounts of war, but for the picture it 
builds on every page of a privileged class whose 
golden boys left the playing fields of their public 
schools for the killing fields of land nnd sea and 
air. 

It’s a curious fuct that the generation who 
came after, who were still .in short trousers 
when the war ended, though vividly retaining 
memories of barrage balloons and absent 
bananas and blitzkrieg rtights spent under din- 
ing-room tables, cannot remember one Single 
conversation - not even when the British Ex- 
peditionary Force came home beaten from 
Dunkirk - which seemed to hint that the war 
might beiost. Considering the way it was, how 
ill-prepared we were, it's a wonder that child- 
hood wasn’t filled with careless talk of panic 
. * arid defeat And yet, reading the Mayhew let- 
• ters It* becomes obvlouk' that doubt did exist; 

’ and fear,' atid equally evident chat In those 
. farrqff hellish days people lived at last in what 
J; B.; Priestley called, "a community with a 
noble common purpose”. 

What a world it Was then I Hqw seriously the 
. .young took. (patters of^ religion, the future, the 
J v vexing busineSs:lof living: and- dyjng. Patrick . 

' ! Mayhew,twqntyy ear8 0 )d .socialist , Christian ; 

- pacifist i srid si retcher-bfi ater in France, .Wrote 
/. angrily of. thivnegaiWe' sjatiee takeh by the\ 
Church of'Fhglftnd-r'Vhypoqritaiior ateourO- 
, of E; they're • even a reserved occupation, ; 
being, I ShppoSe. t'oO holy tq kill, bqtiuseid to' 
encourage ofiiQR to do it for them. They’ve set i 
I'. Christ^hUy; back.. yeaT^ artd^covjntlcss years 
•i fsicking his heels In a billet ip a mitring village 


What will the effect of (he slow awakening of the 
upper, ruling class he? Can it die again or wjU ii lead 
to a real rehousing programme, a determination to 
see real family allowances . . . free education . . . 
the abolition of juvenile employment? Is there realty 
any chance of a land “fit for heroes" - not the “war- 
rior” heroes but those who keep a sense of humour 
on six children nnd thirty-five shillings a week? 

Young Paul Mayhew, having left Oxford and 
joined the RAF, writes of the imbecilities ol 
wur. Hu wasn’t personally afraid of death, and 
only a little scared of dying. 

I haven’t nny overwhelming attachment toliving . . . 
but nil this doesn't bring one pence of mind. Mon 
particularly. I know Pm in the wrong place myself; 
emotionally amt logically l mu convinced Hint war h 
nut and never cun lie morally right . . . and yet it ill 
comes bnck to the plain fact that I haven’t the guts to 
do anything uhuui it . . . taken all round, milter a 
failure of n life, whose loss will not be very gital- 
in 1942 the engine of his aircraft stalled twit* 
was coming in to land anil he was killed. He 
was twenty- three years old. u 

This is a lovely hook and I urge Hull it shou a 
he rend. Perhaps Christopher Mayhew should 
have the last word. In his introduction he 
writes: 

It Is particularly imporlmn today to avoid thinking 
about war In general terms. The first nuclear ex- 
change will obliterate nil questions of victory nrM* 
fcul, attack or defence, right or wrong; only i 
suffering of this or that particular person or rami J 
’(multiplied itti iininiaj’inuhlc number of Limes) » 
huve meaning. Is this wlwl Dylan lliomas uicuni dj 
the strange last Hue in Itis war poem "A^W.I■P* ,^, 
deuth, there is no other"? 

Who Will Take Our Children? is QtjlW 
Jackson’s account of evacuation during t he «p.. 
years, and its effect on social life. Jt S P I M*’ 
teres ting subject; the sepunilioi) trad _ 
suffered by evacuees must have prefoun y 
affected attitudes to their own children, IWW'v 
tuuately the book is a bit dull, and W». . : 
nothing, beyond statistics, that we Jlj® 
already know, or could not have worked?* ■ 

for ourselves. - jrrr^Z 

"The question for the tribunal”, wrote W* 
Douglas Home to his parents in 1939,; ..... 
whether I’m , a conscientious object f- 
. whether I’m to be forced to kill 
my opinion, have had 8rowdeal.”.T^j^ ( v 
took a less refined view and sciitericwig 11 . 
•* year's imprisonment with hard^labou 
■letter is reproduced along with othetf 
. - playwright wrote home during the wj s 
; nf Cnmmtixi'nn (Q6no. Salisbury; • «®!- • - . _ 


In the place of greatest danger 


Michael Carver 

JOHNTERRAINE 

The Right of the Line 

g40pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £14.95. 

0340266449 

For a history of the RAF in the Second World 
War. the choice both of author and of title 
may, to some, seem odd. John Terraine is well 
known, not only as an expert on the history of 
ihe First World War, but specifically as a cham- 
pion of Haig and of the Western Front School. 
The basic outlook of the Royal Air Force, of its 
founder, Trenchard, and of all his disciples 
who became the senior officers of the Force in 
the Second World War, would seein to be in 
stark opposition to that view. The right of the 
line, in army terms, is reserved to those arms or 
regiments senior by tradition. But the RAF 
was, and remains, the junior, taking its place 
on a joint service parade on the left of the line. 

The author justifies his title by reference to 
an older tradition, which did not equate hon- 
our with seniority, but looked upon being 
chosen to take the "place of greatest danger” as 
the highest honour. His argument is that, in the 
war against Germany and Italy between 1939 
and 1945 (he does not cover the war against 
Japan), it was the Royal Air Force of all Bri- 
tain's armed forces which found itself in that 
place of highest honour; and that each of its 
main components occupied that place in turn. 
First, in 1940, Fighter Command; then Bom- 
ber Command, because no other part of the 
British armed forces (other than a small force 
in the Mediterranean) could be brought to bear 
against Germany; then, at the height of the 
Battle of the Atlantic in 1942-3, Coastal Com- 
mand; and finally the Tactical Air Forces, and 
all the components of the air force together, in 
support of the operations of the army in North 
Africa, Italy and north-west Europe. 

The choice of Haig’s biographer ns author is 
not as strange ns it might seem. His voice, 
crying in the wilderness, as it may hnve seemed 
to him, has consistently been heard criticizing 
the popular reaction to the losses suffered by 
the British army on the Western Front in the 
First World War, the belief that they were in 
vain, that Haig and his army commanders were 
inrampetent, unfeeling and unimaginative 
idiots and that there were other - less costly - 
ways of defeating the Germans. He has also 
pointed out that both those, like Fuller. Liddeii 
Hart and their disciples, who believed iti an 
indirect approach on land, and those who 
thought that air power alone would suffice, 
were gravely misguided; and that, as a nation, 
civilian and military ulike, wc made a fatal 
error in refusing to face up to the reality, 
«poused both by Clausewitz and Mahan, that 
ihe defeat of the enemy’s armed forces was the 
. only tme object of strategy. We could not pur- 
sue an effective policy, diplomatic or military, 
unless w 6 accepted that, and prepared adequ- 
forces for that purpose. • 

Terraine’s first target is therefore the legacy 
O'Trencljard: the attitude of the Air Staff in 
; ~ ,e ? ear s before 1939, which persisted, in one 
form or another, in the persons of Portal and . 

: right through to the end of the war. 

was the belief that Germany could be 
treated by air bombing alone, making ' the * 
uesptiich 0 f an expeditionary force across the 
naniiel (fh 1939 or. in 1944) as unnecessary, in 
eyri/as it was undesjrable. They grossly 
■ S^ ed kplJ 1 physical destruction which 
! naa, rcfaft and bombs of thp time could inflict, 

*. 8nd effect they would have on civilian 
• ^ to fatal misjudgements 

■ . * 7 °? t(hd. effectiveness of air defence 4 s well as : ' 
w jp t ,&!• offensive force could achieve. 

I I^werey what the author calls, “tilts years 
•; hnd false doctrine”, jn Which exng- 

■■ forri^S v^.th® thrpat from the German air . 
; lj vSjkh GKurchill contributed So' much , • 

£•' ^8 Bra of the major threat, the, 

'■ rif.the German army. 


were supported lower down in the hierarchy by 
those who came to prominence later, like Por- 
tal, Harris. Tedder. Coningham and Slessor. 
The Spitfire, Hurricane and Lancaster were all 
developed in this period, although the last did 
not see action until 1943. 

In the Battle of Britain. Terraine takes the 
side of Dowding against Leigh-Mallory and 
Bader, and his case is convincing. The large 
section of the book devoted to the fortunes and 
misfortunes of Bomber Command pulls no 
punches. The author is unstinting in his praise 
for the courage of the bomber crews, and he 
describes the severe physical and psychological 
problems they faced with sympathy and under- 
standing. He points out that they were forced 
into area bombing at night partly because, 
through the inadequacies of their equipment, 
notably navigational, they were incapable of 
doing anything else. But he also makes it very 
clear that it was remarkably ineffective, espe- 
cially in achieving its principal aim - undermin- 
ing the enemy's will and ability to continue the 
war. He accepts that there was no alternative. 
Bomber Command was virtually the only Brit- 
ish force directly attacking Germany. Its 
morale could only.be maintained if it continued 
to operate an 1 targets had to be chosen which it 


could attack without unacceptable losses: 
hence the destruction of places like Liibeck. Its 
role was very similar to that of the British 
Expeditionary Force in France in the First 
World War, and Harris was its Haig. Bomber 
Command's true contribution to eventual vic- 
tory, together with the US Eighth Air Force, 
was to force Germany to expend an increasing 
effort on air defence and to see its Luftwaffe 
destroyed in the process. It was defeat of the 
enemy’s armed forces, including his air force, 
that turned out to be the true function of the 
Royal Air Force. 

Wars, however, are not won by one type of 
force alone. Terraine strongly criticizes the 
"pure” airmen for their reluctance, until quite 
late in the day, to devote sufficient effort to 
supporting the navy and the army. A greater 
allocation of long-range aircraft, and new navi- 
gational and target-acquisition aids, to Coastal 
Command could have had significant effects on 
the Battle of the Atlantic. It was in the Middle 
East, under Tedder and Coningham, that 
effective air support to the army and navy com- 
bined was developed. The contribution ofthe 
concepts and procedures developed in the 
Mediterranean was decisive for the success of 
the Normandy landings and the subsequent 


In other parts of the field 
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Keith Jeffery 

CHARLES A. JELLISON 

Besieged: The World War II Ordeal of Malta, 

1940-1942 

288pp. University Press of New England, 
distributed by Trevor Brown Associates, Suite 
7b. 26, Charing Cross Road, London WC2. 
£19.95. 

087451 3138 

WILLIAM SEYMOUR 

British Special Forces 

334pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £15. 

02R3998738 
KEN TOUT 
Tank! 

208pp. Robert Hale. £9.95. 

0709022778 

MAX HASTINGS and GEORGE STEVENS 
Victory In Europe: D-Day to VE Day ■ 

192pp. Weidenfeid and Nicotson. £10.95. 
0297786504 

These four books broadly represent different 
approaches to the history of war: that of 
academic and non-academic historians; the 
autobiographical approach and the popular. 
None of them, however, sits easily within a 
narrowly defined category. They each possess 
qualities which render them more than simply 
“acndemic" or “popular". 

Charles A. Jellison’s treatment of the siege 
of Malm illustrates other problems of defini- 
tion. The publishers say that the book is “not a 
military history", but rather "social history set 
against the backdrop of military events". This 
fine distinction may hove been included to pro- 
tect Professor Jellison’s reputation, since for 
some time now it has not been fashionable for 
respectable historians to write "military" his- 
tory. Besieged , moreover,. is social history of a 
rather old-fashioned variety: there is. no 
sociological analysis, the book is completely 
free from jargon and it contains only one statis*. 
tical table. It is none the worse for that. Jejlison 
has elegantly stitched together official records, , 
contemporary accounts and many Interviews 
with Maltese people themselves -this partial- , 

larly successfully - into an exceptionally vivid 

narrative of the island’s two-year ordeal. ; ... 

Between June 1940 and the autumn of.T942 - . 
Malta suffered appalling , punishment irom 
Axis air bombardment. In January 1942 alone 
there were 263, raids.- Thls Mediterranean/ 
“Battle of Britain" was seized upon by British, 
propagandists as exemplifying the indomitable 
will of the British Empire’s war effort. Jellison 
examines the events of these years from a Mai- 
tese perspective and describes how the rorti- 
tilde of the islanders was not so much the fesult s 
of affection for 6 r' loyalty to the British 
’ (although this undoubtedly existed), as an. 
instinctive response to a sustained, external * 
threatrlt is a most dramaric. and freqypntly . 
■ moving, story. Jellison (loss ngt sp?re ps gijy.qf. .. 

the random, meaningless deaths or ,t 


ary horrors of the makeshift bomb shelters, 
although he is inclined to ignore the seamier 
side of Valetta life. What happened, for exam- 
ple, to the celebrated brothels in “The Gut"? 
The impact of the British garrison on the local 
community is really covered only at commis- 
sioned-officer level. There is much richness 
here: for example the stem Puritan Governor. 
General Sir William Dobbic, defending the 
island like General Gordon, with a Bible in one 
hand and u sword in the other. Jellison believes 
that there could hardly have been a belter 
choice for Governor than Dobbic. Others dis- 
agreed. "He spent so much time on his knees 
praying", recalled one British officer, “that he 
couldn't see what was going on all around 
him.” 

But this is primarily a book about the Mal- 
tese themselves, their courage and the priva- 
tions of the siege. One of the greatest enemies 
' was hunger. In. the summer Of 1942 food was so .' 
scarce that the ration was cut to half pf that 
available in Britain. Vitamin ^tablets were dis^ 
tributed because the Colonial Office feared 
that the islanders' reproductive powers would 
be damaged by the absence of vitamin E> - 
According to his biographer. Lord Gort, ■ 
Dobbie’s successor, optimistically - believed ■ 
that close proximity in the shelters would en- . 
sure continued conception. Jellison does not - 
reveal if this was so. 

While William Seymour is not an academic, 
lie can hardly be described as an amateur his- 
torian. Tills is his fifth book, and he has de- 
liberately set out to write a factual history of a 
topic much abused by what might be called the 
G. A. Henty school of narrative. One of the 
problems of writing serious military history is : 
balancing the popular aspects (pictures, hu- 
. man interest stories, and so on) with the more 
sedate virtues pf scholarship,' such as attention 
to detail and accuracy. Seymour has achieved 8 ■ 
realistic balance in this book, although occa- 
sionally he lapses into the language of Bulldog 
Drummond. Special forces, he (ells us, are well - 
suited to “the British character with its love of 
adventure, willingness to accept hardship and . 
risk, and propensity for individualism”. The • 
Britisl). we discover! also have a unique apti- 
tude for specialized elite units . 

•' Yet the book demythologizes both famous ; 
arid obscure special forces without, belittling 
th^ir achievements. With the .Commandos and v 
'the Special Air Service Seymour covers famil- 
iar ground, but the activities of Combined Op- 
erations Pilotage Parties and (he Royal Marine • 
Boom Patrol Detachment are jess well known. • 
The book provides a valuable compendium of ! 
special forces units and. their operations from ■ 
the. Second World .War until the Fnl|c lands.' 
One interesting topic which Seymbur merely • 
hints at concerns the impact; of “special, ser- 
vice” on individual soldiers and thp psycho-. j 
logical a,nd social test it (pay have entailed. 
There ara- Occasional references ; tp “misfits” 
and; tantalizing asides,, fpr example that, too. 
{^utjh action “was to play on the nerves of some 


campaign in north-west Europe. In the con- 
troversy which surrounds that, John Terraine 
sides with the elaborate hierarchy of air mar- 
shals in their severe criticism of not only Mont- 
gomery himself but also the fighting qualities 
of the soldiers he commanded. Terraine is in 
the habit of comparing the organization nnd 
the performance of the British army in the 
Second World War unfavourably with that in 
the First, but he is too prejudiced on this mat- 
ter to be able to take an objective view of that 
controversy. His book will therefore be as un- 
popular with many soldiers os it will be with 
many airmen. 

There is no doubt that in writing it. Terraine 
has made a very valuable contribution to milit- 
ary history. It is difficult to make the descrip- 
tion of air operations easy to read. The author 
tends to en in the direction of "photocopy" 
history: numerous excerpts from the writings 
of others, carefully chosen to support his own 
case, and lending it an air of additional author- 
ity, reinforced by his extensive use of official 
sources; It does not appear that he has delved 
deep behind them, probably because he has 
not himself the technical knowledge to have 
done so profitably. This thick volume will have 
a place of honour an the right of the bookshelf. 


of (he best". But the author does not expand on 
this topic, and the book as a whole leaves one 
with the impression that his protean heroes 
simply switched off after the war ended, be- 
coming happy family men, Rotarians and 
pillnrs of their local communities. 

This seems almost to have been the case with 
Ken Tout, author of Tank. 1 , who since the war 
has worked for Oxfam. the Salvation Army 
and similar organizations. Tout was not part of 
any "special" force, but a conscripted soldier in 
the 1st Northamptonshire Yeomanry. Yet this 
is a very spocial book indeed. Covering a pre- 
viously unremarked tank engagement eight 
weeks after D-Day, Tout gives an extraordin- 
ary minute-by-minute account of the tensions, 
pleasures, boredom and terror of conflict, ft is 
a semi-fictionalized narrative. While the senior 
officers (and Tout himself) are real people, the 
. , tank crew in “Roger 3 Baker” are an amalgam 
•of Tout’s actual comrades. The bopje has the .• 

• Imaginative quality of really good fiction. It. 

: marvellously re-creates ■ the tiny.- enclosed • 
world of the tank soldier and the unexpected 
intimacy of armoured warfare. 

. • Not only is Tank! worth reading as military j 
history, but also for its own sake as a memor- 
able examination of camaraderie and men's 
emotions under stress, enlivened by Tout's 
cool irony,, After all the fears of being grilled 
alive '‘medium to well done, in two seconds 
flat”, he remarks that “the tank is a nice, clean, 
hygienic and civilised method of slaughter. ... 
You don't even have to wipe your bayonet or 
wash youT hands.” 

Victory in Europe demonstrates that "popu- 
lar" - which in this case means illustrated - 
military history need nof necessarily be bad 
Ipstory. The pictures in . this volume add a 
dimension to our - understanding of the war 
which fs absent from the other volumes, 
George Stevens was a successful Hollywood 
film director - Cunga Din suitably among his J 
credits - who was personally selected by 
Elsenhower to direct a unit to film the progress 
ofthe Allied armies. Official footage had to be 
.shot in black-and-white, but Stevens also 
brought along a supply of rare 16mm colour 
film. "Die splendid pictures jn this book are alt 
drawn from. Stevens's own “home movie" of 
D-Day and after, which -re mainedyirtuhlly un- 
seen until his death in 1975. The pictures would 
be remarkable enough merely for the fact that 
they are In colour, blit they also testify amply to ■ 
Stevens's skill as a cameraman. The people are 
especiaj ly u iiforget table; Monty looks c hee ry ; - 

a civilian Frenchwoman carrying a Schmeisser 
machine-gun eyes. the camera with a hesitant 
smile; a strikingly youthful de Gaulle is suit- 
ably pugnacious; and virtually all ijie German 
prisoners grin from ear to ear. Ateompanying 
the illustrations, which end, with the ruins of. - 
Berlin and versions of those currently popular 
pictures of British, American and Soviet sol- 
diers fraternizing, is a Workmanlike text by 
fyfax. Hasting^, described-. oti the dust jacket as 
“Britain’s leading .war h Istori an" . 
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Security at a price 


William V. O’Brien 

ZE'EV SCHIFF andEHUU YA’ARI 
Israel’s Lebanon War 
320pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.95. 

004 923078ft 

Ze'ev Schiff is the military correspondent of 
Israel's leading Hebrew newspaper, Ha'aretz . 
and author of several books on (he Arab- 
Israeli wars: Ehud Ya'ari is Middle East affairs 
correspondent for Israeli television and has 
written on foreign and defence issues. In their 
book they bitterly condemn the policies which 
resulted in the 1982 Lebanon War. hlaming 
these on the pervasive role of General "Arife" 
Sharon. The authors' combined expertise and 
depth of inside knowledge, and the strong feel- 
ing of indignation which they convey, make 
Israel's Lebanon War compelling reading. 
However, their very preoccupation with Shar- 
on's role and the failure of the normal checks 
and balances of the Israeli political process 
diverts their attention from the substantive 
strategic problems which Israel faced and con- 
tinues to face. 

The Israelis' stance towards the PLO in 
Lebanon is traced in the light of its build-up of 
long-range artillery and rocket launchers cap- 
able of shelling northern Israeli population 
centres. Sustained hostilities had culminated in 
the cease-fire of July 21. 1981, negotiated by 
the US special envoy Philip Habib. Any Israeli 
government, probably, would have been 
obliged to devise strategies for removing the 
PLO military threat which had remained in 
place and continued to grow after the cease- 
fire. Just how Schiff and Ya'ari would have 
wanted the problem to be handled is unclear. 
Their concern is to tell the story of Sharon's 
entrance into the Begin Cabinet in August 
1981 and of his successful efforts to manoeuvre 
Israel into the 1982 war. They contend that 
Sharon's true intentions went far beyond the 
need to remove the PLO threat to northern 
Israel and included the more controversial 
objectives of driving the Syrian forces oui of 
Lebanon and of.establishing o friendly, Christ- 
ian-led Lebanese government; and that not 
• only were these goals unrealistic but, mOre 
important, they were concealed by Sharon 
from the Cabinet and most of the commanders 
of the IDF (Isriiell Defence Forces). 

Schiff and Ya’ari show how Yitzhak Rabin's 
cautious policy of assisting the Lebanese 
Christians was changed for the worse by his 


much less restrained successor, Menaehem 
Begin. A spurious alliance developed whereby 
the Israelis would rely on the Christians to take 
care of Beirut and of the PLO concentrated 
there, while the IDF would crush the PLO 
“state-within-state" in southern Lebanon But 
the Christians were only interested in luring 
Israel into a military intervention which 
would drive out the Syrians and make possible 
Bashir Gemayel’s election as president. In the 
event, the Christians did no fighting on Israel’s 
behalf and the Israelis were confronted with 
the very formidable problem of besieging 
Beirut, a development foreseen by Israeli in- 
telligence but discounted by Sharon. 

Hostilities with Syria were inevitable in any 
large-scale Lebanese campaign. Ultimately 
Israel pushed back the Syrians and destroyed 
the missiles installed in 1981 . but at consider- 
able cost and without permanent damage to 
Syria's continued, miliinry and political pre- 
sence. Beirut was besieged under the glare of 
world-wide television. The PLO were finally 
expelled: but this success was marred by the 
Sabra and Chntila massacres which followed. 
Schiff (who played a part in the efforts to stop 
the slaughter) and Ya'ari reconstruct the 
events connected with the massacres and 
analyse the belated reaction of the Israeli gov- 
ernment and the IDF. The Kahan Commis- 
sion's findings confirm the general account 
given in the book. The authors, in a spirit of 
dedication to the values and traditions of Israel 
and the IDF. record the disastrous effect of the 
war and the Sabra and Chatila massacres on 
the faith and morale of the Israeli people and 
their armed forces. 

They argue that Sharon ’s machinations dam- 
aged Israel's political and military decision 
making processes as well as her relations with 
the United States. To both the Israel Cabinet 
and United States Government (In particular 
the Secretary of Stnte t Alexander Haig), Sharon 
held out the prospect of a quick strike against 
the PLO forces threatening Israel, reflected in 
Begin's original announcement that the IDF 
would only go forty kilometres into Lebanon. 
The objectives of removing the PLO from 
. Beirut and of establishing a Bashir Gemayel 
government , as well as of expelling the Syrians , 
' were not disclosed by Shnron. 

The Cabinet, accordingly, never authorized 
his more ambitious goals except by post facto 
acquiescence. Nor did Haig's supposed 
"Green Light" apply to anything other than a 
limited strike in response to a “significant” 
PLO violation of the cease-fire. Cleuriy, the 
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justification for some kiiul of attack on the 
PLO lay in Israel's strategic situation and not in 
fortuitous terrorist .attacks - such as the one on 
Ambassador Shlonto Argovin London -which 
was the pretext put forward to satisfy the 
Israeli Cabinet and the United States Govern- 
ment. Sharon chose to conceal his intentions 
from his Cabinet colleagues and the Amer- 
icans, rather than to risk their reaction to a plan 
which could however have been justified on 
strategic grounds. 

Just how far Begin was surprised by the 
events in Lebanon seems to be unclear. Schiff 
and Ya’ari describe the prime minister as a 
willing accomplice to Sharon, uncritically 
accepting his explanations for developments as 
the conflict widened. A consequence of Shar- 
on's misleading briefings to the Cabinet and to 
the United States Government was that the 
IDF could not employ the kind of tactics ami 
strategy appropriate to a straightforward cam- 
paign. As u result, the invasion was not well 
conducted and proved more costly than it 
would have if Sharon's plans been openly 
accepted and authorized. 

Two criticisms may be made of this impor- 
tant book: first, the authors succumb to the 
practice of putting quotation marks into con- 
versations at which they were not present, in 
the style of David Halberstam’s The Best and 
the Brightest and Strobe Talbott's Deadly 
Gambits. This is journalism, not history. Schiff 
and Ya'ari studied thousands of documents 
and interviewed over 150 people. They could 


no doubt defend the quoted passages with e 1 
deuce that such conversations occurred suk 
slantially as repot led: but this is not the sjZ 
lliing as reproducing verbatim quotations 

Second, even if most of the claims madein 
the book are accepted ami it is granted thw 
Sharon's policies and conduct served Is rae t 
poorly, the question remains whether theta 
were not sonic things that would have been 
done by any responsible Israeli government 
and military leadership. Schiff and Ya’ari do 
not really come to grips with the threats which 
Israel faced from JUKI on. 

It made strategic sense to drive the PLO out 
of Lebanon and this entailed expelling them 
from Beirut. The 1982 war did succeed in des- 
troying the FLO’s military power: the cos! was 
perhaps far too high - even if the disaster 
attending the withdrawal operation are left out 
of uceount - and certainly the processes in- 
volved were damaging to Israeli values ant) 
institutions. Hut Schiff and Ya’ari would have 
written a better book had they given their 
views as to how Israel should have handled its 
security problem. We would then have some 
indication of the deterrence and defence poli- 
cies which u very different Israeli government 
should now adopt. 

Meanwhile, the Israelis, having paid a heavy 
price for defeating the PLO, will probably 
seek consolation in the knowledge thatSyriais 
now plagued with the problems confronting 
any state which intervenes in the Lebanese 
anarchy. 
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No Picnic and Falklands Commando ure both 
accounts of the Falklands war, one by a senior 
commander. Brigadier (now Mnjor-Generul) 
Julian Thompson , the other by an artillery cap- 
tain, Hugh McManners, whose job it was to 
work with special forces and direct ntival gun- 
fire on to enemy positiuns. Both books are 
models of clear and simple writing. 

The battle to recover the Falkland Islands 
had three phases - getting there, getting 
ashore and getting Port Stanley. In uchicving 
the last two Brigadier Thompson showed what 
a cool and competent eommnndor he is. | Ic tells 
an absolutely factual story of the tasks curried 
out by his 3 Commando Brigade. His ex- 
planation of the organization, procedures and 
. mechanics of amphibious operations is admir- 
able, especially for readers without military 
experience. Arid his portraits of the men who 
planned and fought the battle with him confirm 
that the quality of his sailors, Royal Marines, 

' airmen and soldiers provided his greatest, 
strength. 

•• 1 3 Commando Brigade was, of course, the 
‘ • right formation to. secure a beachhead on East 
. ..Falkland iriorderto repossess therslphds.And 
mudh'Of . their ■h'ainirig In. Norway and else- 
i . .wtae re made them.particularly fit for conditions 
. in the Sputh Atlantic; Thompson reminds us of 
that special brand bf hqmour- fpmiliar to ail 
• who have ‘served iq the armed forces - with 
, • . which Royal'NIarine instructors i would demand : 
the high.«t st^ndariii of eridurancei.'.Tt’s in the 
’ only pairi^' But the: tjuth of 
:. ,< trafn hard :1 ^ght.ea 5 y ,, was never more, surely .. 
‘ demoristrated'.andiri'belpgteinforced by 2 qrid 

:3 Parachute Battalions', .3 commando BrV 
; /igaqp \vfts fQrmriate irideedj' ; ■ :. v il. , 
>/ : T he mosl ihterestirtg pai^/of Thom ‘ 
t wn^i'n.thejaridingtdgfit foothold 
V.asljordand the'hard-fou^inighfbatt fortlje 
£ ferbund wesr ;Of Pprt, Stanley.. ,^n- 

% iri^nWly.- 'niqmpsoH majteis it clear: that he did 


could have made such a difference. 

3 Commando Brigade’s operations were 
characterized by sound planning, bold patrol- 
ling, briifiuiu SAS and SBS reconnaissance, 
improvisation necessitated by logistic res- 
traints, the dogged courage of officers, NCOs 
and men, the indispensable part played by all 
ton few helicopters, the auciul role of artillery 
and the superb teamwork of the armed ser- 
vices. We sec why it was that Churchill on« 
called the Royal Marines "the greatest corps in 
the world”. H is, of course, only tliestoryof bis 
own Brigade’s part in it all that Thompson 
tells. Therein lies the merit of his book, foi'lw 
does not elaborate on wlml he himself did not 
know. We ure wholly convinced by what lw 
docs tell us ns to how his Brigade “hnd dorr 
wlmt we hud come 8,1*10 miles to do". 

"The flashes of 4,5 inch shells", writes 
Thompson, "could be seen bursting among rib- 
bons of tracer on Funning I lead whore Captain 
McManners, Royal Artillery, wns spoiling tor 
( IMS Antrim". 1 high McMaimers’s book tells 
the story from a "worm’s eye view" with tnr 
uim of "conveying the flavour of life below 
decks and in the mountains”. He explains ins 
the job of u Commando Forward Observation 
Unit is to control the fire of the Roynl Navy 
guns from the ground, and that each tcflmj 
his own, is pul ashore by boat, pnrachute 
helicopter before the main force. 

Captain McMtmners describes not only tjj 
operations he took part in, including im . 
landings at San Curios, the Fox Bay ro«fl 
West Falkland and the Beagle Ridge aChoU “ 
support the cap turd of Port Stanley -a 1 '-®* 
ing enough - but also the day-to-day WfJJ, 
during preparation for battle, life on & 
various ships, the comrndeship. ways to 
bat boredom. It is an immensiy deiatleo . 
wholly feat picture of what soldering » 
Things that matter, like food, 1 £ , _ , 

home, news of what’s going on. are ogw* 1 
plain to us, just as the business of sheer su 
under conditions of cold, wet * ' 

apprehension, is catalogued. It all nogs . ■ 

• McMahrters’s book fittingly 
Thompson’s. Thompson’s story M 
, • brigade j McManners’s is about hints®!*' J" , ’ 
to know them as their stories develop, ap . 

: Jtke what we get to know. One supre i_ 
portant point Is made by MpMannerewD . 
talks about motivntion - “We did ! . . . rCJ . 

.. other”. In writing these books abou _ . , 

periences in what was a stortbng 4® . • . oJ ; ■ 
. tion of Britain’s military, capabmty. , 
deneral Thompson and Captam j/k- . 
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It was the two major democracies of the 
Second World War whicli gave birth to the 
Bomb. In historical order, first Britain and 
then the United States decided on its manufac- 
ture because they feared that Hitler might get 
there first. Later, il was the United States, 
after some initial reluctance, that developed 
the thermonuclear weapon because it feared 
that otherwise Stalin might get there first. The 
two totalitarian monsters of the first half of our 
century were the true begetters of the Bomb; 
but by now its existence, even if it is never 
used, threatens to rob words and values (like 
democracy) of their meaning. 

A theme which runs throughout the books 
considered here is that governments ore losing 
the power of decision over the use of nuclear 
energy (for peaceful or warlike purposes); over 
^reconfiguration of wenpons systems nnd their 
potential use; over the economic implications 
of defence planning; and over the utility of the 
“deterrent" In avoiding and controlling con- 
flict. Anyone who still holds to the view 
tashlonnble in Britain that the Aincricnn sys- 
tem is somehow more "open” or "account- 
able" than the British one should take heed of 
Michael Krepon’s and Strobe Tnlbott’s books 
which deal explicitly with the problerris the 
United States encounters in trying to frame a 
policy of arms control and strategic doctrine, 
and with the way in which things actually gel 
done In Washington, Anyone who believes 
that nuclear energy can provide an answer to 
the world’s fuel problems without thereby 
horribly multiplying the risks of accident and 
war, should pause to read the history of the 
attempts to bring the production and applica- 
tion: of plutonium under control. And* * est 
People be^jneorivinced by Caspar Weinberger's 
yards that "this country does not have a de- 
rente policy, it only has a defence budget" they 
should look at the politics of defence budgeting ’ 
m the United States and the United Kingdom. • 
- , One might easily conclude that the world is ; 
• rii« ne ‘ But the attempts to grapple with these 
oltfereftt kinds of problems are indicative not 
•so much of the higher insanity as of a desperate ; 

partial rationality, in -which arguments, 
TOm qnp app'rpacb are unanswerable in their 
terms and are'impotent'against arguments 
“j'jncMl from another. 

of this y as inevitable. Warnings of the 
nrfc.thqt the rrtajor powers were pursuing 
. uttered again and again. David 

a 8 - C^P'fjrst Chairman of: the. United i 
•j. V .A' toi inic $ndrgy Commission) and Dean 
time,. Under. Secretary. -pf, 
Hirit jiwouid .bp.eixtrjepiejydlftl'- 


cult , if not impossible, to develop nuclear ener- 
gy for peaceful purposes without creating an 
uncontrollable system of manufacturing fissile 
material for nuclear weapons. Their warning 
was subsequently amplified at the beginning of 
the Eisenhower Administration in what came 
to be known as the "Candor Report". The 
response, made for political reasons, was (he 
Atoms for Peace programme, which promptly 
spread nuclear know-how throughout the 
world. Occasionally, advice has been heeded. 
The decision not to build anti-ballistic missiles 
was a major victory for the arguments for "sta- 
bility”. But those arguments are under threat 
today; and the principal reason is that there is 
no grounding of common value between the 
super-powers. 

For the non-use of the Bomb has now be- 
come the supreme goal of statesmanship, but 
not quite the ultimate repository of common 
value. The idea of Mutual Assured Destruc- 
tion (MAD), first popularized in the United 
States some twenty years ago, assumed that it 
could be both. As such, it was meant to provide 
guidelines for (he SALT negotiations of the 
1970s. Robert McNamara, ns Secretary for De- 
fense, gave instructions to the first team of 
American negotiators at SALT to explore with 
their Soviet counterparts whether they could 
share a common "philosophy of deterrence”. 
But the Soviet response was a blunt refusal; 
and MAD never became a strategic policy. At 
best, it represented a vague aspiration towards 
some kind of rdgime for the avoidance of nuc- 
lear war- an aspiration continually interrupted 
by sharpening conflicts of value, and by a pro- 
liferation of new strategic doctrines on the part 
of the United States and new strategic systems 
on the part of the Soviet Union. Both the doc- 
trines and the systems seemed to imply (at least 
to suspicious observers from the other side) 
that it might be possible after ail to contain, 
and thereby win, a nuclear war. So even the 
goal of non-use was now coming into doubt. 

In such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the SALT negotiations were widely held 
to be a failure (the second SALT agreement 
came five years later than originally expected, 
and was by then largely irrelevant to the suspi- 
cions each super-power entertained of the 
other). But as the suspicions multiplied, so did 
doubts about the utility of mlclear deterrence ; 
and the very nature of the nuclear threat. 
And the ambiguity also bred Internal political 
conflicts about how to deal with the suspicion. 
In the American context, the pattern runs 
roughly thus: it is widely believed that MAD has 
conspicuously failed to provide a regime of pol- 
itical agreement, and the Soviet Union might be 
embarking on a campaign of global expansion- 
ism. It might also be preparing to win a war in 
Europe through its build-up of conventional 
forces and through the development of new 
nuclear systems to back them - notably lire SS20s. 

In addition the Russians are thought to have de- 
veloped almost to the maximum the number oF 
intercontinental strategic weapons permitted 
under the SALT agreements, and seem able to 

. threaten a pre-emptive strike at America’s 
most accurate, land-based, missiles. In these 
circumstances, the already strained credibility 
of the American guarantee to Western Europe 
might soOn vanish altogether - a favourite 

: • theme of Henry Kissinger's for several years. : 

' There is a choice of American responses to 
these developments. Washington could seek 

new arms control agreements on a more rad jeal 

basis than , before; pr it could deploy new 
weapons systems in both the United States and 
Western Europe; or else it could try to move 
away from nuclear deterrence altogether, this 

, last attempt taking the form of the "Star Wars" 
programme.- Needless ,to say, it ftas done all 
three, which makes policy R ( little haw to 
.follow.' ' ..." . 

' ‘ it also fuels Soviet suspicions. These ore that . 
.the United States has never agreed to Settle for ’ 
a pattern of sustained stability on a basis of 
equality, but that it is always seeking some 
technological advantage. At present, by com- 
bining new systems carrying warheads of great : 

• accuracy with the ultimate threat of being able.. 

. to protect Itself against retaliation altogether, 

• it might.be preparing^ 0 wl 9 * war 

. against the Soviet .Union; . . ; ; 

. ® . j l-'iLX i-Hir nnnlrnl 


both sides will strive to ensure that the talks are 
“dislinked” from other issues, such as their 
interpretation of each other's behaviour in the 
world. The history of the SALT talks is instruc- 
tive here: at the outset, the United States 
hoped that the SALT process would be con- 
ducive towards establishing some form of co- 
operation in, for example, the Middle East. 
Yet, from being an instrument for managing 
Soviet behaviour, the talks became, at the end 
of the day, a hostage to that behaviour - so 
much so that President Carter did not even 
send the SALT II Treaty to the Senate for 
ratification, knowing full well that after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, it didn't stand 
a chance . Yet will questions of linkage creep in 
again, especially when a number of activists in 
Washington are hostile to the present negotia- 
tions? Here, the question of Soviet activity 
needs to be considered ns coolly as possible. 
The USSR in Third World Conflicts provides a 
reasoned analysis which should help. Bruce D. 
Porter goes both by case-studies (five of them) 
and by the available documentary evidence of 
the Soviet approach. He mukes it clear that in 
the course of the 1970s, the Soviet approach 
has become more ideological, placing less re- 
liance on the "bourgeois nationalists" of yes- 
teryear, and more on allies that are reliable in 
its own terms. A power struggle is going on all 
right, but not an all-out competition of the kind 
which makes arms control negotiations use- 
less. In these terms, the decks can be cleared 
for the attempt to reach agreement. But the 
many types of ambiguity which beset the talks 
still make it very difficult for Washington to 
define its own approach. 

An important and enlightening guide to the 
nature of American deliberations is given by 
Michael Krepon in Strategic Stale mate. He 
tackles both the arms control issues themselves 
- what is meant by parity, what it is possible to 
negotiate and what it is not and the problems ol 
verification once an agreement is reached - 
and the politics of these issues in the internal 
American process. What appears at the begin- 
ning to be a somewhat schematic presentation 


of the way the issues and priorities are viewed 
comes in handy later when he discusses the 
nature of negotiation: not only between the 
super-powers blit also among the contending 
factions in the perpetual turf-match that is 
Washington. It becomes dear that real and 
difficult questions like that of verification also 
come to serve a ritualistic purpose, as u way of 
defining the different protagonists’ approaches 
to a whole range of issues, rather than as a 
means of balancing risks. Dr Krepon’s con- 
clusion is that a new approach to arms con- 
trol is needed, relying more on tactic or in- 
formal agreements than on the formal pro- 
cess of negotiated holding-operations. This 
implies the possibility of an evolutionary-., 
approach to a common "philosophy of deter- 
rence" but also demands that the United States 
as a comity must abandon its either/or 
approach in favour of self-confidence com- 
bined with a willingness to explore the path to 
survival - even with an adversary that is fre- 
quently malevolent but not altogether un- 
reasoning. 

But there's the rub. ff attitudes to the issues 
themselves are determined primarily in terms 
of attitudes to the Soviet Union as such, and 
secondarily in terms of Washington in-fighting, 
is there any chance of achieving the kind of 
political consensus inherent in Krepon’s pre- 
scription? The prospects are rather uncertain. 

One reason is that the sheer complexity of 
the problems gives plenty of latitude to atti- 
tudes. It is standard procedure, for example, to 
argue that the United States should seek Hrms 
control agreements which are "meaningful and 
verifiable". 

That kind of formula helps to keep the more 
visceral anti-Soviet forces at bay. Yet what is 
meaningful - For example, controls on the 
number of warheads that can be attached to a 
missile or the number of missiles that can be 
fired from a re-usable launcher, oi whether 
cruise missiles are tipped with nuclear or con- 
ventional warheads - is not necessarily verifi- 
able. And.what is verifiable - for example, the 
number of launchers possessed by either side 
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or ihe rale of replacement of old systems by 
new -is not necessarily meaningful. Such diffi- 
culties are not beyond resolution, but without 
some prior measure of political agreement, 
they offer rich opportunities, for those who are 
either opposed to arms control perse or those 
who wish to maintain some kind of strategic 
"bargaining edge", to scupper any approach to 
negotiation that might imply the sacrifice of 
potential advantage, or the beginnings of a 
fiduciary relationship. 

In throwing light on questions such as these 
Strobe Talbott's Deadly Gambits has acquired 
popularity on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
not actually very good as a guide to some of the 
complexities - in particular it is confusing ab- 
~ out the relationship between first and second- 
strike systems and a first attack role - but it is 
easy to read, and fills out in incisive detail the 
analysis offered by Krepon of the politics of the 
issues. At times it is both hilarious and horrify- 
ing. President Reagan's court is presented 
as being composed both of an intricate 
bureaucracy, tailor-made for protracted 
power-struggles, nnd a pre -medieval monar- 
chy. in which would-be barons jostle desper- 
ately for (he king's ear and where the most 
bnnnl political ploy passes for a Machiavellian 
masterpiece. Sometimes, the only hope of get- 
ting anything done lies in by-passing the system 
altogether, as PruI Nitze tried to do with the 
famous “walk in the woods" formula during 
the Intermediate Nuclear Forces negotiations. 
But the hope is slim: the monarch must still 
give his approval, nnd he seems to have neither 
the patience nor the wit to understand what is 
involved. In such a setting the concerns of the 
West European governments stand very little 
chance of being heard or understood, while the 
favoured approach to dealing with the Rus- 
sians is that the United States should “tough it 
out". This is enough to make one's eyebrows 
quiver, but it is made worse by the fact that 
there is very little agreement on what the arms 
control negotiations are for in the first place. 

The INF (Intermediate Nuclear Forces) 
talks were for some an exercise in alliance man- 
agement - placating the “bloody Germans" , to 
. use Helmut Schmidt's phrase; for others, they 
\ • were a way of Ending the legacy of the SALT : 
talks and the whole arms control era; for a very 
few they meant n serious attempt to reach 
agreement on limiting the arms race. Similar 
confusion beset the approach to the START 
(Strategic Arms Reduction Talks) process. 
Whether Ihe suspension of these tBlks and the 
new approach to more comprehensive negotia- 

• T tiotis at Geneva will help to resolve such prob- 

lems is an open question; but the auguries are 

■ not hopeful. The question of what purpose the 
Strategic Defence - Initiative programme • 
should serve, and the accompanying disputes 
with European governments about its role in 
the negotiations, sound like familiar echoes 
from the past. American opponents of the 
arms control process, like Richard Perle , have 

• a point when they argue that unless arms con- 
trol is thoroughly comprehensive it is nefa- 
; nous, because the imposition of arbitrary 
limitations on some categories of weapons 
merely encourages the emergence of unfore- 
. seen systems. But in the current attempt, pre- 

• . clsely to frame a comprehensive approach, it is 
*.v 1 surely difficult not tq include a system,: which 

pani teTpreSeen but pf.w.hicVthe qualities, are . 
v ’ not yet tested; i£ thatiiihrms control is fonjeet; 
[i[ *Mrfor1e’sdw^ 

: jndtaafe* agaih th at partbf . the. t rouble 

' ■ is&KlndofnuclearnationaHsni behim|muchof 
. , 'the Americari. approach (behind that; of the 

• , Soviet Unio'ti 100 , 00 doubt, but the State Pub- 1 

lining :HOiise Sn Moscow does not produce 
, books such as these) which make* it hard tb tell 
whelhertbe United isseekingreai stir 
: ' bilitjf in.future^rtses^qrWheiher it wants, sta- 
,'V biUtyjUusabJtofad^antage>SbthaUtcan u \vinV. 
-ii ; A cr isis'if it.cornes. Krepon arid Talbott suggest 

■ /that'sbehan aimis illusory, but! at present the - : 

$trOtegfc beferiCe initiative wifi jgo Jtn^hiri^ 
v ; .on;’-.'/ 1 '/■: V:.:'. 

'Its progress will he assisted by Ufe .nuclear 
nationalism afother .countries, brie , of the 
arguments marshalled by its proponents fs that 
even if ‘‘Star Wars’’ ptqvicjesa shield Which Is a 
good deal less than /perfect against Soviet 
attack, it will stiff be very 'useful against threats 


that control over this process has by now be- 
come so inadequate as to be virtually meaning- pi 
less. This is largely due to the widespread pi 
obsession with breeder reactors as an answer to hi 
the world's energy problems and the conse- ti 
quent commercial traffic in an element only th 
discovered in minute quantities in 1940- pinto- b: 
nium. In The Plutonium Business, Walter C. m 
Patterson makes the mysteries of production, el 
separation and recycling comprehensible to D 
the layman and discusses the consequent risks, cr 

If present plans proceed . there will be enough e\ 
commercially available plutonium in the world pc 
by the year 2000 to make 100,000 nuclear to 
bombs. Meltdown has already occurred in one to 
reactor (near Detroit in 1955) and been nar- it 
rowly averted in others. Seepage of radioactive m 
waste is becoming commonplace in countries at 
with large-scale nuclear programmes; and the he 
problems of how to store radioactive material TI 
with enormously long half-lives has only been an 
tackled on a makeshift basis. The expense and ag| 
inefficiency of breeder reactors has slowed otl 
down the introduction of ambitious projects in po 
many states, but the declared intentions re- fer 
main the same. Mr Patterson makes no bones 
about the fact that he is writing a tract for the 
times, nnd it reads occasionally like a sermon, 
but his contentions are forcefully argued and 
are rather frightening - particularly that the 
spread of plutonium is making nuclear 
weapons available to people or nations not 
educated by the Bomb. 

He is borne out in this by the arguments of a 
seminar held in London in 1982. Most books 
which emerge from symposia lack a recogniz- 
able focus or direction. The International Nuc- 
lear Non-Proliferation System has both. The 
system is breaking down. The efforts alike of 
the International Atomic Energy Authority 
and of the supplier nations organized in the 
London Club are insufficient to prevent a mod- 
estly ingenious state from turning a peaceful 
nuclear programme into the basis for a nuclear 
arsenal. Politics and nationalism among the 
advanced nuclear countries have got in the 
way, of course. The United States, rich in ura- 
nium,, declares war on plutonium without 
affecting its own interests. Certain European 
countries seem at times to be almost stupe- 
fyingly frivolous in their determination to cap- 
ture a lucrative export market without any- 
thing like adequate safeguards. Or perhaps it is 
only to spite the Americans? The situation is 
not yet by any means uncontrollable, John 
Simpson argues at the end, but the risks are 
there and the need for reform of the system is 
urgent. Yet, as he also points out, there is still 
no political consensus on the nature of the 
proliferation problem, let alone on policies for 
dealing with it. 

The politicization of the international 
attempts to provide safeguards against nuclear 
proliferation is partly due to the fact that the , 
•Non-proliferation Treaty not only seemed to 
. discriminate against states which did not pos- 
• - se$s nuclear weapons, but also explicitly com- 
mitted those which did to bring their own arms • 
programmes under control. That implied arms 
control-agreements at the. international level, 
and also, within that context, a system of pru- 
dent domestic management. It turns out to 
have, been a tali order. Michael D. Hobkirk 
/ draws on his own broad experience at the 
• ; ,Minist ry of Defence in writing about The Poll- 

Defence; Budgeting, He provides an,.. ; 
V . ot.thc cfirttral orga- * .. v 

! -nljzatioris of the bureaucracy Iri both'theUnited ! 

, ; ' jStates and Britain r he also' shows how. controls' ! ■ : 

this rules of : . 


Control, of the arms race, of the traffic in 
plutonium and the risks of widespread nuclcni 
proliferation, even of defence policy-making, 
has come under such a multitude of pressures 
that it is increasingly difficult to maintain. Is 
there a way back to any kind of consensus 
based on at least a common approach to com- 
mon risks, if not to shared values? Peter Tatch- 
ell proposes that we should start at home. 
Democratic Defence suggests that the demo- 
cratization of British defence forces and (he 
evolution of a credible non-nuclear defence 
policy should go hand in hand. That is central 
to an argument which might otherwise appeal 
to hit at too many targets, and in many respects 
it commands sympathy. But he argues too 
much from the Second World War, suggesting 
at one point thot while the concrete actualities 
have changed, the basic principles have not. 
This is to support his argument that citizens’ 
armies in one form or another can tie down an 
aggressor, and so help to deter attack. But at 
other points, he shows a keen awareness of the 
potential of new weapons systems - for de- 
fence. It might also be worth examining those 


available to an attacker, for example the 
sophisticated sensors which would h/S 
effective in Ihe right, ruthless hands, h-? 7 

er sutl&csts hrimrinn 


or suggests bringing the British forces 2 
home from Germany on the grounds that 2 
presence in Germany is provocative to? 
Soviet Union; but he equally makes ii* 
that they should be ready to go to the aW U 
Germany if it is attacked. That does *2 
rather like getting the worst of two worlfc/IJ 
spoils wlini would otherwise be a strong iT 
ment for changing the present system of £ 
strategy in Germany to one which would w 
rely on nuclear wcu|x>ns mid would still 
vide an effective deterrent against attack. Cer- 
tainly such a strategy is feasible. 

It might even be the beginning of aprocessin 
which more coherent defence decisions could 
he made, so allowing for greuter progress b 
■ arms control, which in its turn might permit the 
sponsoring states of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty to press for greater international sat 
guards agninst proliferation, and thereby begin 
a small movement back to sanity. Thai.ma 
a pretty tall order. 


‘or suspicious Congressmen can be: won over;: 
: and he discusses the pressures of inter-^ervtcc- 
; i rivalry In the eternal' struggle fdr resoutce 


allocarion. Rea^nable flnd raUorialpebplatry: ' «• ./ • ,w * y U - 

-./ within such: structures jo produce a coherent : After a cejhttiry and a half. That ! 

■ overall defence policy;butthi$ i^tlll apiatfer- \ : : V •' Still eftter into aesthetic conscioi 

2!. lh ? t u, ^ sl J i ' f ? l ^ in ,he Unlled States ' iv' 1 ^"'oHerwdersfaintlylinbelievlng 

The Umted.-Kmgdoni Seetns: to .have fared ' v ‘ y , .■ ■ j,’ i i - ' '• . ' ■ 6 

somewhat better since thoreorgariization of / : , ■ ; *• V- ^JPurney a mere hundrec 

I.! L:.i ... l-j'i ; i 1 1 1 . To snrirv nhdrpflll'n luilh nrtoMn 


Born 1912 


In various works (such as the diaries 
Of Beatrice Webb) I come across accounts 
Of the tropical summer of 1911 - 
Summer of strikes, as strange as 1912's 
Moroccan crisis , when the great powers rehearsed 
What in my infancy arid youth I called 
The Great War. AH the years my parents knew 
Of thrift and modesty and sensible art 
Began to be cancelled. 

Now long other years 
Have passed, and miraculously I’m still here; 

And writing in Tennysonian iambics; 

And bringing in the common things of life - 
A pigeon jumping down a step, and landing 
On both feet, like an infant. Though I feci 
Perhaps my age prevents iny taking up 
The cheap and shameless offer in the grecn- 
Grocer’s by some permissive ‘loose bnnanas’. 


I ponder on a colleague’s deep enquiry 
About my health. For, after all, he’s new; 

Don’t know him well. Do 1 look thin and pine 
After the illness I’ve taken more or less 
In my stride, or is he simply manifesting 
The human virtue old age tends to make 
Old age forget? 

I come hom6 from the meeting 
And hear The Planets on the radio - 
Astounding and daring work, though scarcely younger 
Than I, apparently so close to death. 


‘Most resonant of string keys’, D ma jor - so 
I read; somewhat mysterious words to one 
• Quito ignorant of musical technique. 
iTfa phrase applies to a Mendelssohn quartet- 
Composer still not wholly ‘unmaligned 
V After acerttiiry and a half. That keys . 

.Still eiifer into aesthetic consciousness, 

. One renders faintly Unbelieving thanks . 

/Just as I jpurney a mere hundred yards 


4 neighbour lostiin thought before 


relaxed defences) 
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Controversial claims 


W alter Elkan 

GERALD M. MEIER and DUDLEY SEERS " 

(Editors) 

pioneers in Development 

372pp. Oxford University Press. £34. 
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Af the end of the Second World War develop- 
ment economics did not exist. Whether it does 
now is still a subject of much debate. Oil the 
one hand, there are those who argue that econ- 
omists can contribute to the development of 
Third World countries simply by applying 
elementary economic theory to the problems 
facing them. At the same time there are those 
who argue that the less developed countries are 
so different that a special kind of economics is 
needed if it is to be of any use. Be that as it may, 
there is little doubt that there now exists a 
“development economics" in a different sense, 
namely a very large body of writings that is 
homogeneous, and different from other bran- 
ches of economics in that it is exclusively con- 
cerned with Third World problems. A large 
number of economists now devote most of 
their energies to the solution of these prob- 
lems. However, in the universities, in the 
offices of ^ Third World Governments and in the 
national and multilateral foreign aid agencies a 
complete consensus about causes and cures by 
no means prevails. 

The ten economists celebrated in this lavish- 
ly produced volume are given the accolade of 
having been (with others, some no longer 
alive) pioneers In development. P. T. Bauer, 
Colin Clark, A. O. Hirschman, Arthur Lewis, 
Gunnar Myrdal, Raoul Prebisch, P. N. Rosen- 
stein-Rodan, W. W. Rostow, Hans Singer and 
Jan Tinbergen were each invited by the World 
Bank to give a lecture which would both pro- 
vide some insight into the main themes of their 
early work in the 1940s Riid 50s nnd also be an 
opportunity “to reassess it, to reconsider their 
assumptions, concepts and policy prescrip- 
tions" in the light of how development has in 
fact proceeded since their pioneering days.. 
These lectures are presented here together 
with one or more commentaries on each by 
slightly younger economists including Hla 
Myint and Paul Streeten (who might them- 
selves have qualified as “pioneers”), as well as 


by Michael Lipton, Jagdish N. Bhagwati. Bella 
Belassa and many others. 

Many of the lectures are fascinating for their 
authors' anecdotal accounts of “what gave 
them the idea". Most of them emerge as people 
who cared about the state of the world, for 
which this reviewer at any rate is prepared to 
forgive them for having been the instigators, or 
at any rate the validators, of some quite appall- 
ing mistakes that have long dominated de- 
velopment policies, and thus retarded material 
progress in many countries by decades. Lord 
Bauer is rather the odd man out, having always 
swum against the tide and been much reviled as 
reactionary and uncaring. Though he cannot 
ever have entered the portals of the World 
Bank before, he may in the end prove to have 
exerted the greatest influence for good, though 
very few will own up to having been influenced 
by him. Hirschman. too, has been r great de- 
bunker and enjoyed his role of enfant terrible. 

It is now almost incredible to recall how 
mesmerized many of us were by arguments 
claiming that industrialization was (he high 
road to development, or by assertions demon- 
strating that the terms of trade would always 
operate against primary producers, or by the 
advocacy of "balanced growth”. The argument 
for industrialization sought to show that the 
affluent countries had become so because they 
had built up power-driven manufacturing in- 
dustries embodying technologies which en- 
hanced productivity in ways that would have 
been impossible in economies primarily de- 
voted to agriculture. There, if poor countries 
wanted to.catch up, they too had to industrial- 
ize. Besides, it was held that as incomes began 
to rise so people would spend a rising propor- 
tion on the increase on manufactured goods, 
thus providing a market for the new factories. 
Industrialization was therefore expected to ex- 
pand the home market since it was not thought 
possible to compete with the older industrial 
countries in their own markets (though Japan 
had done so successfully in the inter-war 
years). The fact that very few countries were 
likely to have the human capacities or the 
cultural attributes to bring this off was quietly 
ignored or regarded as an ignoble doubt. One 
consequence has been the total neglect of agri- 
culture in less developed countries, resulting in 
the desperate food , shortages which have 
afflicted large parts of Africa. Industrialization 


Going for growth 


David Donnison 

Janejacobs 

Cities and the Wealth or Nations 
257pp. Viking. £12,95. 

0670800457 

The ^nd history of every academic discipline is 
that its most enjoyable and widely rend books 
come first. Then, gradually, the trained scholars 
take over, dividing their subject Into narrower 
and more technical specialisms, writing for 
smaller and smaller nudiences in increasingly 
incomprehensible jargon, and offering fewer 
nnd fewer conclusions which could make the 
world a better place. (What historian today' 
could command the kind of audience that 
Macaulay or Carlyle had? Which of today’s 
anthropological works Could match the style of 
The Golden Bough'l) Then, from time to time, 
there emerges a rogue contributor, determined 
to, acquire a larger vision, to convey it to larger 
audiences and to draw practical conclusions 
from it. And, 'the “proper” academics usually 
turn their backs and exclude these rogues from 
“•^r reading lists and conferences. • • 

Jane Jacobs Is such a rogue. The title of her 
book warns us that she intends to offer insights 
conclusions as far-reaching as Adam Smith 
did in The Wealth of Nations. Dealing' with the 
^ ahd fail of whole societies,;she tramples 
°ver:territory Usually regarded aithe separate 
preserves of specialists in internatlbhal trade, 
^bah ecottorhlcs , labour markets, fiscal jjoli- 
' .^/u^notnifc history and development econo- 
£l Cs/ - Her : Acknowledgements are brief, her 
. ^^tes si triple and she offers us no bibliogra- 
-V e 'teters to very few economists. .One 
is firmly put down As a 
iv^Mbopk/puthor’’ and another /:■ as , having 
developed the ideas of a less famous 


had promised to raise the standard of living. 
This would have entailed increasing productiv- 
ity - whether in Industry or agriculture is im- 
material. But hopelessly inefficient industries 
were no help to anybody. 

The argument for industrialization was re- 
inforced by a very widespread belief, founded 
on a historical study by Prebisch, that primary 
producers - and that is what most less de- 
veloped countries were - would have to sell 
ever larger quantities of cash crops or minerals 
for a given quantity of manufacured imports. 



Rent Magritte's “L'histolre central”, 1928. is repro- 
duced from Magritte by Suzi Gablik (203pp. with 19 
colour and 209 black-and-white Illustrations. Thames 
and Hudson. (13-95. U 500 20199 A). 

This meant that there was an innate tendency 
for the terms of trade to move against primary 
products. That study was later totally dis- 
credited but not until it had been powerfully 
embellished and reinforced by Ragnar Nurkse. 
who explained the supposedly observed phen- 
omena by reference to Engel's Law (so-called 
after Ernst Engel), which says that as people’s 
incomes rise an ever smaller proportion is 
spent on food, that as manufacturing becomes 
more sophisticated; machines become lighter, 
using less imported metnl. and that synthetics 


will gradually replace the raw materials grown 
in the tropics. It was not until the fate 1960s 
that these ideas were seriously challenged and 
either refuted or shown to be irrelevant. Synth- 
etics have been developed in response both to 
shortages and lo high prices of the natural pro- 
duct (which had often been encouraged by a 
failure to modernize agriculture). As for food, 
what does it matter if people spend a smaller 
proportion'of their income on it so long as total 
demand continues lo increase? 

Another claim often made was that indus- 
trialization, if it was to succeed, had to be a 
carefully planned, balanced process, that it was 
essential to break out of a “vicious circle of 
poverty" - low incomes generating inadequate - 
savings for investment and thus perpetuating 
low incomes - by a massive injection of foreign 
aid. Moreover, Rosenstein-Rodan persuaded 
us that it needed a "Big Push” to create a whole 
range of industries simultaneously so that the 
increased wages earned in one could be spent 
on the outputs of the others, in order to pre- 
vent the process petering out. To this Rostow 
added the idea of a take-off into self-sustained 
growth (likening economic development to the 
departure of an aeroplane) which he purported 
to have found not only in Britain's first Indust- 
rial Revolution but in many other countries 
since. The balanced growth bubble was won- 
derfully burst by another of the “pioneers". . 
Hirschmnn. who argued that there was nothing 
more likely to trigger off development than a 
thorough lack of balance. 

Rereading some of these ideas in this book, 
one is forced to the conclusion that it is really 
not surprising that so many of us were per- 
suaded by them. For whatever their authors 
may lack, no one will dispute thut a number of 
them are intellectual giants, no less than three 
of whom hold the Nobel Prize for economics, 
Another attribute most of them share (in con- 
trast to some of their commentators) is a re- 
markable talent for lucid nnd persuasive ex- 
position. Economists hove acquired the repu- 
tation of being generally rather boring and nar- 
row but no one could conceivably so describe 
cither Hirschman or Streeten ot. in a different 
way, Arthur Lewis. To them economics has no 
boundaries and they bring to bear the whole of 
their human knowledge when considering ex- 
planations for observed economic phenomena, 
or strategies for raising the standard of life. 


pioneer. 

The book has many of the strengths and the 
weaknesses you would expect. It deals with 
profoundly important issues, and is lucidly and 
wittily written. It proceeds by assertions, stud- 
ded with vivid illustrations, but lacks any sys- 
tematic supporting evidence. It is full of fasci- 
nating information but has no table of figures. 
It contains crashing errors, yet anyone who 
gives it Serious attention will come away with 
fresh and thought-provoking ideas. 

Jacobs's central argument in Cities and the 
Wealth of Nations will be familiar to anyone 
who read her previous book, The Economy of 
Cities. The importance of national economies 
has been greatly exaggerated. Their real mo- 
tive power lies In their cities; And when cities 

fail, nations decay. Robust cities grow; through 
five interlocking processes, central to which is 
“import replacement”. As they learn to make 
for themselves things which they previously 
bought from other cities, the money they save 
. is used to import new gobds. The work of the 
' city and the number of Worker? who do it in- 
crease. New technologies are brought to bear, 

■ making rural production iti the surrounding 
regib n more efficient. Some of the older enter- 
Drises in the city move out into this region. And 
the city accumulates more capital for invest- 
meat which paves the way for further growth . 

• Such cities grow by trading with other viable 
cities, and the regions surrounding them are 
the most active areas of the nation s economy. 

” in this book Jacobs develops this argument 
further to show how such cities are related to 
! other parts of the economy: stagnant, and de- 

; clining P regions; ‘‘supply regions (often pro-. 
. during one main product) and^transplant re- 


each other, and why trade pr aid linking the 
rich and poOr ones are less likely to create the 
inhovative. import-replacing economies which 
policy makers want. The virtue 'of. (his s 
approach is that it concentrates our attention 
on what actually has to happen to create 
prosperity. We are given many vivid examples. 
Sketching the sorry history of Iran, Jacobs 
comments that the Shah “thought of develop- 
ment as a collection of things for producing, 
not as a process of change". She gives us many 
insights into that process.' 

Jacobs uses her analysis to suggest some of 
the reasons for the dramatic growth of city 
states like Hong Kong and Singapore, and for 
the failure of so many Third -World develop- 
ment projects. She also shows why . prolonged , . 
arid heavy military expenditure, into which all . 
empires are ultimately drawn, destroys their ; 
cities' capacity to. replace imports and thus 
leads to national econbriiic decay: “the Soviet ■ 
Union and the United States”, she drily re- 
marks. “each predicts . . . the economic de- 
cline of the other. Neither will ba dis- 
appointed." 

Yet. despite its eccentric brilliance, the final. 
Impression which this book leaves on the mind 
is coarse; Growth is the' unquestioned a jin. 
How the fruits of growth are to W distributed, 
and what kirid of fruits are' worth having - these 
questions are not discussed! Welfare and sub- 
sidy payments, Jacobs argues, always lend to. 
destroy (he economic vigour of cities, and 
therefore of nations, yke emigrants' remitt- 
ances, these "unearned'’ receipts are M transac- ■ 
tibns of decline". The moralistic undertone of 
these judghitnts is never explicit, yet never 
absent. And the Values are crude. Wb are ai ho 
point told that the countries which have been, 
most successful in keeping people at work and 


growing, but those - like Sweden - which have r 
.governments that seem to care most about the 
welfare and unity of their citizens. Since Jacobs 
must know that, she presumably does not be- 
lieve these achievements are' worth noting. 
Meanwhile it is the public social services which 
threaten our economic vigour. Private medical 
care, private education, privnte pension 
schemes and private housing - though they 
may cost the state more in tax reliefs than 
publicly funded equivalents which benefit 
poorer people - seem perfectly acceptable. 
Margaret Thatcher Would warmly approve of 
many of the attitudes which run through this 
book. 

KOMMANDO 
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Progressively narrower 


Gabriel Josipovici 

ROBERT FITZGERALD 

Enlarging the Change: The Princeton Seminars 

in Literary Criticism 1949-51 

250pp. Boston: Northeastern Liniversity Press. 

$19.95. 

D 930350 62 6 

In L949 the Princeton Institute for Advanced 
Study invited a group of scholars and writers to 
gather for a series of seminars. These included 
the poet-critics R. P. Blackmur and John 
Berryman, native scholars such as Francis Fer- 
gusson and Mark Schorer, and European intel- 
lectuals who had made America their home, 
such as Ren£ Wellek, Ernst Robert Curtius 
and Erich Auerbach. All these were to be the 
guests of the Institute, and (hey were to be 
joined by Robert Oppenheimer, the Director 
and a friend of Fergusson's. as well as by any 
other scientists who would be willing to attend. 
Robert Fitzgerald, then a young poet and 
classicist, was invited to act as the official 
scribe. For years his notes on the first two years 
of the seminars Iny in the Princeton files, until, 
not very long ago. a friend asked to see them 
and immediately realized that they were of 
more than antiquarian interest. Enlarging the 
' Change, a lightly edited version of those 
records, fully vindicates that belief. It is, sadly, 
the last book that Robert Fitzgerald published 
in his lifetime, for this gifted and humane poet, 
scholar and translator, whose translations of 
the Odyssey and the Mad are the most beauti- 
ful and exciting produced this century, died in 
January of this year. 

The idea behind the seminars was to produce 


something more than the sum of different 
views. All the participants, moreover, were 
men of deep learning and wide sympathies, at 
home in the culture of Europe from Homer to 
the present, profoundly aware of the ravages 
caused to any unified concept of culture by the 
Second World War and what had led up to it. 
The choice of participants, and therefore of 
subjects, was inspired: Auerbach’s discussion 
of Pascal and Baudelaire was set alongside Fer- 
gusson's thoughts on the relation of will to 
form in the middle Cantos of Dante’s 
Purgatorio and Fitzgerald’s discussion of Ar- 
istotle’s concept of man in Aristotle’s de Ani- 
mal at the end of two years’ work six seminars 
were devoted to the most considerable novel to 
have come out of the war, Mann’s Dokior 

Fans l us. 

And yet. as Fitzgerald points out in his mar- 
ginalcommejits, the ideal neverquite material- 
ized. First of all there was the perennial sus- 
picion in which the men of learning held the 
makers of art, and of the makers for all 
attempts nt synthesis. Eliot was invited to 
Princeton blit was then made to feel that this 
was not quite the right place for him (they 
would have welcomed the world's greatest ex- 
pert on Dante, Fitzgerald observes, but Dante 
himself would probably have been too much 
for them). Berryman, having held back 
throughout an evening's discussion of Baude- 
laire, burst out suddenly: “Either I do not 
understand this poem or there has been a series 
of violent misconceptions." 

Nevertheless there are also enormous 
advantages to group discussions. It is fascinat- 
ing to listen in not just on the papers but on the 
discussions which followed, on Berryman's 
outburst, on Fergusson trying to persuade the 


unimpressed Princeton Danlisli to see things .il defence of the novel, all the members of tf* 
his way. on Curtius rebuking his old pupil seminar are nt one in their condemnation of? 

Auerbach for wasting his time on Pascal’s then- Mann is cast iguted as being provincial, ponde 

logy when he might have come closer to the oils, pretentious and actually knowing nothin 
essence of Pascal by looking at his use of parti- about music. 

ciples. Fitzgerald himself is not backward in Of course they are partly right. Stravinsk 

acquainting the reader with his views: meeting Mann while lie was at work on i£ 


- Dazzlingly numbing 


Chris Baidick 

BERNARD SHARRATT 

The literary Labyrinth: Contemporary critical 

discourses • . ■ 

ightovu-Harvestor-, £15 .95 • 

(paperback, £6.95).., 

0710809026 


suit is a kind of fairground of forms, styles and 
issues which is exciting and disorienting in its 

: variety. Front parodies of book-reviewing 

styles, both pompous and baffled, we move to 
orary critical plot-summaries of revolutionary novels and 
^ Aims whose author goes on to invent a political 
>5 *’^ ;om p U | e r game based on Fleet Street circula- 

■ • tion wars. There follows a series of autobio- 
graphical fragments presented as objective 
correlatives for an absent subject; a sequence 
'signed to re- of letters to an embryo; a surprisingly success- 
or parody or ful rewriting of two of the Four Quartets in 
est to begin in terms of class struggle; on unashamedly uto- 

i desperately, pian project for do-it-yourself socialist manu- 
ion, foraclar- factoring workshops; and finally n play made 
oth the struc- up of debates involving Luther, Cromwell and 
ieem deliber- Trotsky. Even the first half of the book, which 
standards the is more recognizably literary-critical, is in- 
; likely to find . tersected by collections of recent press-cutt ings 
ice Sharratt’ s and by excursions Into the history of “happi- 
. It follows a ness" and of Athenian balloting procedures. 
Dylan during ■ . There me two artfully tangled threads which 
composed "A,- connect these various parts of The Literary 
\ the first lines Labyrinth . The first is “the politics of time" - 
Id never, have from the time taken tq read all the doctoral 

he shadow of theses on Shakespeare, through the "Socially 
5, in the 1990s, necessary labour time” of Marxian economics, 
written works , to the necessarily utopian project of imagining 
liography and future socialist forms of planning, the second 


Schorer’s “Eng lit" approach he finds banal; 
Wellek, despite his massive learning, dry; 
Maritain, superior to everyone. Indeed, part of 
the excitement generated by the book depends 
on the fact that though Fitzgerald takes his 
duties as scribe very seriously, lie is as pas- 
sionately committed as any Greek chorus. 

And though he clearly feels that Maritain’s 
seminars were the high point of the sessions, 
my own impression is that that claim could 
better be made for the seminars of Fitzgerald 
himself and Francis Fergusson. The underlying 
theme of their rich and subtle discourses could 
perhaps best be summed up thus: the study of 
the past is not an antiquarian activity; nor is the 
past important to us to the degree that it is 
"relevant’'. Rather, modern culture has nar- 
rowed down our notion of what it means to be 
human, and only by listening with attention to 
Sophocles, Thucydides, Aristotle, Dante and 
Aquinas c an one learn again the foil range of 
possibilities open to us. In the light of their 
comments the earlier remarks of Auerbach on 
Pascal, Baudelaire and Flaubert, of Wellek on 
Lessing and Herder, suddenly take on a new 
significance, and we can appreciate the pro- 
gressive narrowing of philosophical and liter- 
ary horizons. 

This is perhaps the central message of the 
Princeton seminars. It seems as important to 
reiterate it today as it was in the immediate 
post-war years. And yet there is something 
about the way it comes across that leaves one 
slightly uneasy. That unease only really comes 
to the surface when reading the final set of 
seminars, those devoted to Mann's Dokior 
Faustus. Apart from Erich Kahler’s rather ban- 


novel, noted in his diary that the man was a 
dreadful bore, interested only in The Future 
Of Music. But wluit is worrying is that the 
members of the seminar, having said that kind 
of thing, should feel that they had said enough 
As with Alasdiiir Mnclntyre’s brilliant X 
Virtue, one is left wondering why the rediscov- 
ery of Aristotle should have to entail b blind- 
ness to the real thrust of post-Romantic and 
Modernist art and ideas. 

Yet Fergusson can't simply be accused of 
turning his back on the present. “There maybe 
another reason for my attitude, or feeling", he 
says. 

nnmcly that 1 was brought up with other prophnio/ 
doom, who caught me young, and hit me where I 
really lived. I am thinking primarily of Eliot, oi 
course. An early rending of Eliot, like an injection of 
ragweed, hus produced in me u partial immunity 

After thirty years 1 still hear more music, uidimit 
of the authentic unheard mouslke in ("Geromioa’j 
than I do in all the screaming Weheklage. 

In spite of this, though, I am left feeling flat 
neither Fergusson nor the other member of 
the seminar even begin to do Doktor Faustm 
justice. 

In the end the debate cannot be resolved, 
not because the questions are difficult but be- 
cause the issues are so deep that how one re- 
sponds to them depends on the kinds of choices 
one hns made in one's own life and the kindsof 
aims for which one is struggling. That is why no 
“science" of literury criticism is possible or de- 
sirable, and why a book like this is both more 
instructive than n dozen books on literal) 
theory or the future of the novel, and mort 
exciting than a thriller. 


Determinedly indeterminate 
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Chinweizu 

HENRY LOUIS GATES (Editor) 

Black Literature and Literary Theory 
328pp. Methuen. £8.95. 

0416372406 


The title of this collection of essays is slightly 
misleading; it would have been more honestly 
rendered os "Black Literature and Structural- 
ist Literary Theory". But that would discour- 
age many readers, since, as one of the contri- 
butors has complained elsewhere, structural- 
ism is disregarded in African academic circles 
as an esoteric European intellectual fad. 

There art, of course, good reasons for such 
disregard, as shown here by one of the contri- 
butors, Anthony Appiah, in a commentary on 
the name Sunday O. Anozie. 

His Christian name (what name more Christian?) 
reflects, in its Englishness, his status os a citizen of 
the lost British Empire; his family name his Ibo 
heritage. If I were Derrida, I might, perhaps, add 
that the 'O' which mediates between the names is a 
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Bypassing the bigots 


Pa tricia Craig 

FRANCES MOLLOY 

NoMate for tlie Magpie 

J70pp. Virago. £7.95 (paperback, £3.50), 
086006 85942 

There is a moment in Muriel Spark’s Loitering 
with intent when the narrator pnsses an adverse 
judgment on a novel, written by her ex-lover, 
in which some Cockney characters appear: 

• Leslie was so hard pressed for ways in which 
jo express an idiom that lie had fallen back on 
phonetic spelling, always a literary defect in my 
opinion." It is a soundly based opinion but 
exceptions can be found. Many Northern Irish 
writers, for instance, from William Carleton 
on, have fallen back on phonetic spelling to 
express local singularity, and some have 
achieved an admirable downrightness and pre- 
cision by means of this device. It goes wrong 
under the direction of a writer like Lynn 
Doyle, author of Dalfygullion ( 1908) and other 
temporarily popular works, who used an 
elaborate dialect form to indicate the comical 
queerness of his characters; once facetiousness 
lakes over, the colloquial turn of phrase loses a 
good deal of Us expressiveness. It tends to 
work best when it is the instrument, not the 
subject, of mockery - when it is associated with 
a sturdy and irreverent cast of mind. 

It works splendidly in the hands of Frances 
Molloy, whose first novel. No Mate for the 
Magpie, deals with growing up undaunted in 
Co Deny. Ann Elizabeth McGlone, whose 
early experiences include ghosts, fires and ruc- 
tions of all kinds, is the wry narrator. Born in 
1947, at the top end of a proliferating Catholic 
family, Ann McGlone (the “Elizabeth" is a 
Jpgacy from her Protestant grandmother) re- 
cords with dryness and aplomb the goings-on 
that keep things ebullient in one neighbour- 
hood after another (the McGiones do a lot of 
moving about). One council estate acquires the 
name “Korea” from the fighting, brick-throw- 
ing and window-smashing by its rowdy resi- 
dents. Energetic “Korean" women join forces 
to batter the breadserver when they stop 
bandying abuse among themselves. Frances 
Molloy’s narrator, who is quick to pounce on 
ironies, especially those with a sectarian theme 
- at one point she describes on Orange pro- 
cession, marching in defiance of an edict from 
the Stormont government, passing through her 
town with a Catholic priest at the head of it - 
turns her own and her family’s vexations into 
thq stuff of comedy, without relinquishing any 
of the serious feeling that underlies the story. 
Confronted with bigotry, obtuseness and mis- 
guidedness on a scale such as exists in Ann 
McGlonc’s locality, the clear-headed can do 
nothing but resort to laughter. 

A night raid by B-Specinl policemen de- 
prives the McGiones of their father, who is 
subsequently interned in Crumlin Road Gaol; 

Short histories 

DAVID NEVIN 

BromWest 

639pp. New English Library. £9.95. 

045006078 0 

^ sl °ry of John Charles Frtmont of the 
United States Army Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, who mapped most of the American 
West for the first time , was court-martialled for 
disobeying orders during the rebellion that led 
10 California’s Independence from Mexico, be- 
Ca me a millionaire when gold was discovered 
his lafid, unsuccessfully ran for president, 
sfrved as a general during the Civil War, and 
wally died in poverty after losing his fortune, 
^uld easily have turned into soap opera in the 
hands. David Nevin's massive novel, 
owever, deftly utilizes the eight years of re- 
8 Jf by the author and offers wholly 
eruble portraits of both- Frtmont and his re- 
arkable wife Jessie. A true labour of love and 
; M e ry impressive debut. 

J^geltranter 
R iven Realm 

3) 3372?r ^ 8nd St0Ught0n ’ £8 - 95 ’ 
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' the first volume of a trilogy, deals 


another move ensues, with the family landing 
up among neighbours who dislike the proxim- 
ity of a gaolbird's relations. Overhearing one 
vigorous piece of backbiting taking place 
across the garden, Ann and her brother run to 
their mother with the news that aspersions are 
being cast on the lot of them; however, “never 
ye’s mine what themins are saying"' comes the 
retort. The unspoken injunction is to make 
light of aggravation and to stand up for yourself 
-a policy that Ann, in her sly, spry and humor- 
ous way, is very good at carrying out. 

A patchy schooling is followed by a job in a 
pyjama factory, where Ann, for refusing to 
disclose her religion (“We only allow catholics 
te sit at this table"), has her hair set on fire with 
a cigarette-lighter. In n later job she has to 
contend with bigotry from the other side and 
lias reason to be thankful for “the wee screwed 
up Protestant face" she was born with. Being a 
machinist doesn’t suit her, but neither does the 
spell in a convent which comes next (“Before 
ye go away to be a nun ye have te go te a doctor 
te have yer head examined te see if ye'r men- 
tal . . ."). To list the odd appointments 
obtained by Ann as the blurb does - the ex-nun 
becomes a nanny, bacon-slicer and shroud- 
maker, among other things -suggests the book 
is going to be tiresomely ‘‘characterful" and 
skittish, which it isn't. Neither are the compari- 
sons of the author with Flann O’Brien and 
Stevie Smith greatly to the point. Flann 
O’Brien, in all his guises, is nothing if not eru- 
dite, and it shows; and whereas Stevie Smith, 
in her Novel on Yellow Paper, chatters and 
shows off and poses, albeit with considerable 
perspicacity and charm, Frances Molloy con- 
fines herself to the plain, sardonic accents of 
Co Derry, and to everyday events. 

No Mate for the Magpie, though, extends the 
scope of the vernacular approach, as well as 
making short work of cant, intolerance and 
foolishness. Towards the end of the book, 
which coincides with civil rights agitation in the 
North of Ireland, political matters receive 
some coverage: when the famous interruption 
of a peaceful march takes plnce at Burntollct 
Bridge, Ann McGlone is there is the thick of it, 
dodging Paisleyite crowbars and picks. She is 
among the survivors (“the wans of us that were 
still able to walk or limp") who make it to 
Derry. Not Jong after this she sets off for Dub- 
lin and a new, if brief, set of lively experiences, 
at the end of which is the Holyhead boat and 
the journey to “a place where fife resembled 
life more than it did here". Such a departure is 
not exactly unprecedented, and Frances Mol- 
loy is unpretentiously aware of the tradition 
she is continuing. To this thoroughly unliterary 
novel is prefixed a quotation from Yeats (“Out 
of Ireland have we come . . . "), and it ends by 
invoking Joyce (“u . . . foun’ mesel’ standin’ 
over chattering waters on O’Connell Bridge"). 
What it amounts to -apart from circumventing 
the risk involved in its continuous use of dialect 
- is a celebration of gumption and hilarity. 


with the power struggle between the Scottish 
nobles and the machinations of England and 
France following the death of James IV at the 
Battle of Flodden and the succession to the 
throne of his seventeen-month-old son. The 
cast Includes everyone who was anyone at the 
time, but the main character is the poet David 
Lindsay who, caught in the thick of events as 
tutor to the infant king, still manages to find 
the time to court and marry his attractive 
cousin Kate. Vivid and enjoyable. 


CLAIRE HUNTER 
Fiercely, IheTerapest 

296pp. Shaftesbury: Longstone Press. £8.95. 
09507526 1 4 ' 

Claire Hunter’s second novel about the Dain- 
ton family of the Island of Portland follows the 
fortunes of George Dainton and Ins wife 
Frances during the last twer decades of the 
eighteenth century, moving from York town, 
where George Is one .of COrnwal is s aides-de- 
camp, to Portland to India and back to Port- 
land The story is rather melodramatic, but the 
Characters are attractive and the interweajnng 
«Mnml and national history is very skilfully 


At the edge of the ice 


Colin Greenland 

BRIAN W. ALDISS 
Helliconia Winter 

281pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224018477 

“Such was the nature of grass that it continued 
to grow despite the wind." The essence of 
Brian Aldiss’s Heliiconm trilogy is there 
already, in the first sentence of the first chapter 
of this last volume: fatalism, fundamentality, 
the brute biology of it all. Everything comes 
back to nature, which endures. On the world 
with two suns the Great Year is two dozen 
terrestrial centuries long, and every Great 
Winter is an ice age. Helliconian civilization 
withers towards decay. Not that there is any- 
thing sere or shrunken about Aldiss’s account 
of it. Indeed, though science fiction often has 
this scope, it has never had this grandeur. 

Grandeur hns to do with more than size. 
Cultural values and emotional responses are 
bound up in ic. For Helliconia Spring Aldiss 
devised a story generations long, from nomads 
through pioneers and settlers to traders, which 
was entirely fitting as a way to establish an epic, 
but sometimes obliged him to write a pageant 
of history, distancing us from the people who 
are its components. For Helliconia Summer he 
dropped the scale to half a year, letting his 
characters bulk more largely, as they do in 
their own estimation, while the story of their 
world went on around and between them , in 
what they discovered and wiiat they took for 
granted - a more difficult approach, since il 
involved creating the epic by means of the 
novel, but one which was more congenial to the 
warmth and immediacy of Aldiss’s imagina- 
tion. Wisely he has retained this method for the 
third book. The action is international, the 
scenery sometimes colossal, but the people are 
ail actual size. Grandeur is not aloofness. 

Helliconia Winter begins and ends in the 
mountain fastness of Kharnabar in Sibornal, 
on the northern polar circle, where the en- 


croaching ice makes its imminence felt first. 
Kharnabar is dominated by the Great Wheel, 
an extraordinary and appalling subterranean 
treadmill which Piranesi would have much 
admired. Seeking advancement, Luterin 
Shokerandit. son of rhe Keeper of the Great 
Wheel, goes south to a commission in the army 
holding the frontier against the forces of Pan- 
naval and Borldoran. In buttle Shokerandit 
kills the Borldoraninn commander and cap- 
tures his widow, Torcss Lahl, a doctor and 
biologist. Meanwhile the unseen Oligarch of 
Sibornal arranges a treacherous reception for 
his returning army. Shokerandit and his cap- 
tive escape only with the help of Harbin Fash- 
nalgid, a deserting captain from the ambushing 
force. For these three exiles, nothing is now as 
they have ever known it. Their experience ex- 
emplifies the savage closure of another human 
epoch on Helliconia. 

Aldiss rises majestically to this romance of 
imperial twilight. Helliconia Winter is a tale 
of magnificent grimness, of institutionalized 
cruelty, fateful coincidences, and conflicts of 
desire and duty. It bristles with thick furs and 
handlebar moustaches, plague-ships and des- 
perate sleigh-rides. Helliconia is a world de- 
nied modernity. Its "bedizened dignitaries" 
obliterate the scientific findings of the Spring 
and Summer epochs to preserve an older herit- 
age of fear. Even without their folly, there 
would be no way to resist the Winter. The wind 
will blow; yet, we understand, there will be 
grass, and one day. centuries ahead, another 
Spring. “Life", says Fashnaligid, “is essentially 
a series of repeat performances." He does not 
know how vastly true his laconic aphorism is. 

Aldiss echoes the theme with italicized pas- 
sages describing disasters on the orbital 
observatory, nnd the destruction and subse- 
quent recovery of Earth; but these seem like a 
dissonant dream . almost trivial beside the main 
drama. Nor is his reading of James Lovelock's 
Gaia fully integrated. The book would have 
been emphatic enough without these margina- 
lia, but it is a measure of itsconviction that they 
scarcely intrude, 
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R. D. Martin 

RORINHANBURY-TENISON 

Worlds Apart 

227pp. Granada. £10.95. 

0246 123826 

Robin Hanbury-Tenison, who divides his time 
between hill-fanning in Cornwall and explora- 
tion. has already written several books about 
his expeditions, but Worlds Apart covers the 
entire story in an autobiographical survey. In 
all. he has undertaken more than a dozen ma- 
jor expeditions through both rain-forests and 
deserts in South America, Africa, Asia and 
South-East Asia, and gives us here a lively, 
entertaining account of them. But the book 
not only tells of the thrill of discovery in 
strange, challenging environments; it also 
highlights the tragic destruction that every- 
where accompanies the expansion of indus- 
trialized society, and documents the founding 
of Survival International to assist isolated 
tribes now under threat. 

Hanbury-Tenison was the youngest of five 
children and grew up on the family estate in 
central Ireland, where his taste for explora- 
tion was developed at a tender age on a small 
island that served as an ideal adventure play- 
ground. After Eton, he went on to read 
Politics, Philosophy and Economics at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and was originally in- 
tended for an army career, though a spell of 
army training during his first long vacation put 
paid to that plan. Instead, he became an ex- 
plorer; but the author strongly hints that his 
schooling at one of England's “mediaeval tor- 
ture chambers" and bis one exposure to army 
training helped considerably by bestowing a 
comparatively picnic-like quality on the most 
demanding of Ilfs subsequent expeditions. In 
any event, he proved to be well-suited to life as 
a traveller in seemingly hostile environments, 
rapidly learning to adapt to local conditions, 
rather than fighting them, and benefiting from 
a number qfspecial gifts, including an apparent 
immunity from Insect bites. Amazingly, he 
: seems not to have suffered any major illness in 
- the course of his travels; ■ 1 ... * ‘ '. 

’- : - P evwecw tii r ^ i a t AtA i d Uld tr. ^ rPVCTtRW 
trip to Ceylon in a jeep, and his second, to 
South America, Hanbury-Tenison got en- 
gaged to a remarkably understanding woman, 
Marika, who subsequently became his wife. 
Until her tragic death from cancer in -1982, she 
combined a successful career as a cookery wri- 
ter’ with active participation in several of her 
. husband’s expeditions. As a rule, he travelled 
with very few companions and sometimes com- 



. Colin Thubron ‘ 

' LAURENS VAN DER POST and JANE TAYLOR 
; Testament to the Bushmen ' 

. . I76pp’. Viking. £12 .95.' .. .. 

. '.(JMQWHtos t -V :: - ' * : .Y 

;,:;For Testament td the Bushmen *■ the title not 
..ojtly ; of’ Laurens van der Post’} and '-Jane ! 
!;'Ta|lpr’s- bqojc : biit ,of their , ; sivpart. television- 
"■series;- Miss Taylpr travelled largely in Bots- 
, waha arid Namibia, encountering seml-npma- 
die ,qr newly settled Bushthen from the Kata- 
; hSrl Desert. whete , fewer. thaii 'a'Jhqusand 


pletely alone. Thus it was that he crossed South 
America from east to west with Richard 
Mason, a friend from Oxford days, in the first 
Brazilian-built jeep. Soon afterwards, he 
travelled throng}) the continent from north to 
south by inflatable rubber dinghy, setting out 
with Sebastian Snow and then carrying on 
alone when his companion became too ill to 
continue. He lins occasionally joined major 
expeditions, however, most notably when 
acting ns Leader of the Royal Geographical 
Society expedition to Sarawak, involving 
some 140 scientists over a period of eighteen 
months. 

In the course of his expeditions, Hanbury- 
Tenison gradually developed a consuming in- 
terest in rain-forest environments and In the 
isolated human populations that inhabit them. 
Throughout the world, such populations are 
now subject to alarming pressures, if not the 
immediate threat of annihilation, in the name 
of progress. Commonly, drastic change is a 
simple result of human greed, but the author 
also feels that missionaries have generally done 
more harm than good (though he notes a num- 
ber of conspicuous exceptions among Catholic 
missionaries and reserves his harshest criticism 
for the American fundamentalist kind). In all 


enses, whether its u result of economic exploita- 
tion or as nn unintentional outcome of religious 
imperialism, the worst effects for isolated trib- 
al societies result from loss of self-confidence. 
This, sadly, is occurring in many such societies 
and Hanbury-Tenison's increasing concern ab- 
out it crystallized in the course of a hovercraft 
expedition in Amazonia, when lit* teamed up 
with the ethnobotanisl Conrad Gorinsky. 
Together, they founded Survival Inter- 
national, nn organization dedicated to the 
cause of isolated tribal populations such as the 
Brazilian Indians. Survival Intemiilionul can 
already claim a number of successes, hut it is 
facing an uphill battle on all fronts. Financially, 
it can only carry its substantial overdraft 
against the security of Hnnbury-Tenison’s 
farm, while politically the struggle is unending, 
it has just been reported that the Waimiri- 
Atroari Indians in Brazilian Amazonia, re- 
duced from 3,000 to 81KI over the past twenty 
years, are now menaced by a proposal to use 
herbicides to elenr their tribal lands to make 
way for a new hydroelectric dam. 

Worlds Apart deserves to be very widely 
read, not least because part of (he royalties will 
go to Survival International and thus contri- 
bute to a most worthy cause. 



"Die unben’egilcheReise", 196/9, reproduced from Roland Topor's Topor Tod und Teufel (253on. Zilriclv 
Diogenes; 3 257020090). 


ter caught .by her farly-eiglu pages of hand- 
some qplour photographs. 

The ■ people she describes aie humorous, 
democratic, chaltery, intelligent and indi- 
vidualistic. But her most sad and telling chap- 
ter chartstheir present decline. The Kalahari 
Desert is being invaded by both , black and 
white farmers, and the Bushmen’s historic 
hunting-grounds are being eaten away. The 
roofs and tubers which they gathered have be- 


they knew of their elevation, qt the end of this 
book, to the status of Noble Savage. This patri- 
cian aboriginal', in vah der Post's mind, is subt- 
ler titan his Rousseau-esque ancestor. His is 
ridble less because of an overt spiritual stature 
or innocence than because of his closeness to 
the psychic roots of mankind.'.lo the Jungian 
collective unconscious, to natural ways of 
being from which so-called civilized men arc in 
lonely exile. 


;" frp ^ the.Kala,:, -bow; Jhileothers riav^degenerafe^ rritoi^ari^ y ;One>ishe? he'ciidn’t, Hq has contributed so 
•' ' I'in^chWso «nlq<iely i.p.MRWks-that it seems 


r°S^d h T ° Si,; 4t y- whether to a vegetable ga^ or :, o> hcrkl : . tb Have apoth e oslz«d th 9 Bushmen into ing frankness the spirit in which he -PlWg'.' 1 

Laurens adds ^ fifty-page pcstlujie, an ex- : . of ppats; Und.er theniy individual possessions' ; thptoufihsfone of all dviliz^tioh, and the read- his grea t ftek up Africa. “I had W - • 
■ tetjded med’tatioq on thp signlfii^nM.pf th^se decay; jliey 'are used Jgr S$aringrNpw altohak :er may wonder fleetlnglywhether these are the ■ mined ". he writes, “that, from the Id ° DWn ^ e 


Stanley Uys 

MICHAEL NK’IIOUSON ' “ 

Across the Limpopo: A family's hazardous 
*1, tit 10 mile journey through Africa' 

2 1 9pp. Robson. £8.95. 

0H61 15 1 JIM 1 

It was almost the epic CapiMo-Caiio m n - 
Johannesbiirg-lo-Cairo, actually, and then ^ 
to Southampton. It took nearly six monlhsand 
they covered 14,000 miles. Michael Nicholson 
ami his family could have flown, of course, fa 
then, as he observes, they would not have 
traversed eight African and Arab countries 
and four European ones, nor would they haw 
seen the Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe Rufa 
Ngorongoro crater, Serengcti, Blue and Whitt ■ 
Niles, Tutankhamun's Tomb and all the other 
wonders. So in 1981 they humped and lurched 
tlicir way northwards, negotiating boulders, 
torrents and sandstorms, camping with wild 
game almost breathing into their tents, dodg- 
ing Masai spears and always chancing their 
luck. 

Nicholson himself had been to mostofthese 
places before, as, in his publisher's worth, 
“one of the world’s most travelled and deco- 
rated foreign correspondents, having covered 
more wars than any other correspondent any 
news network". He had just completed a four- 
year stint for ITN in South Africa and was 
being summoned back to London. He, his wile 
Diana ami their sons Tom, nine, and William, 
eight, deckled they could not exchange “bright 
African sunshine for grey English drizzle' 
overnight, so they cased themselves into the 
changovcr over almost half a year. 

“We could not make Hint journey again", 
writes Nicholson. 

Africa is closing in on itself nnd the borders i to 
were open «r« not so easily crossed today. Roads 
that were free to traffic then lire now closed .... 

By good chance, and it was nothing short ofM 
wc escaped disaster and possibly dentil in bothZLn- 
babWe and .Sudan. No one should expect that hid 
today. Sandstorms mid floods, ripped tyres ad 
aggressive tribesmen, quagmire and quicksand, hut 
and thirst, lion, elephant, cobra and scorpion are not 
the must dangerous hnzurds for today's Africa owf 
landers. Patience nnd cure, good fortune and good 
sense, enthusiasm uiul an occasional drop of sherry 
will see the intrepid adventurer through, but Ik ha 
no protection whatsoever against the land-mine, Iht 
grenade untl the Kalashnikov automatic rifle, wtdeh 
together represent so much of ihnl sud mid beautify 
continent today - its grim record or coup and to* 
nicl. ; 4 

Nicholson litis written u very rondablo book, 
full of the (rained journalist's sharp observa- 
tions and newsworthy stories, and revealing 
also u keen sensitivity to Africa’s colours « 
smells, u considerable - at times almost poetic 
- feeling for words, and a powerful dislike of 
the ivory poachers and others who aro making 
animal conservation in F-nst Africa put® 8 
heartbreaking struggle. Nicholson’s descrip- 
tions of the poachers at work aro laconic, but 
disturbing, and he puts a share of the Ww*® 
the governments, because “they are content 
do nothing to stop it”. At Scrciigeti, he clauns, 
about 50 ,000 animals are pouched every 

Yet somehow Nicholson, even whet) he i| 
obviously angry, maintains his dctachnKfl > 
non-involvement either with the landscape- 
the people or the animals. Even ■ 

scribes how the notorious “Boss” Unorp . 
UD1 Rhodesia paid an ex-Brilish p««»E ' 

S50Q for every ear he cut off a (dead) . 
poacher, it is only through brief flashes ot m 
dant wit that he reveals his feelings^ ' . : ; . 

On the other hand, he explains w T e W 
ing frankness the spirit in which he apP 1 ^*® 1 

his great ftek up Africa. “I had | f 


lessdrj they hold for mankind. . ■"( ' ' ; 

.Miss Taylor is ai her but when describing 
those facets of the Bushmen’s world which lay 
. ; farthest from her experience when she fl|rned 
. them. She relates their history with lukjicl eco- 
nottiyl She is interesting on their beliefs and 
rock-paintings, the role of women and the 
. place of childte^KBht whenever she tries' ip 
exploit the incidentsCaptuijed on location and 
• to picture specific Bushmen groups jn catnpi in 


J i j S na - rhfe ( Bus|ltnen $ ■ Same peopleof^homTaylpr observes uneasily left Johannesburg, I. would shed - 

: f " ■ ^ t^hey almost;« 6 yei| ? hd^^ sheds his dead skin •- the journalists eg 

tounsts than for.the hunt and, the.trlbtflrhedi- - dOh. '•-! ■;•!* i. : ; ^ ’ Vq’M iv .'.i.-jj; • cynicism which might have spoilt .tfio 


'time, all their; igqods.L.bi 
ituai/a'reina staie^pfipt 
der they have: cothe tp J 


cynicism which might have spoilt ;iny v. ^ 
me and my family. We were touififls j %j 
were going to do those tourist things -Vt ^ 
although there are limits to the afr pW ^ 
a seasoned foreign correspondent can 
tain, Nicholson has. succeeded. : 


^istiric* 
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Underfoot understanding 


Jon Thompson 

E.GANS-RUEDIN 
Indian Carpets 

318pp. Thames and Hudson. £45. 

0500234183 
ELENA TZAREVA 

Rugs and Carpets from Central Asia 
223pp. Allen Lane. £30. 

0713915048 

DAVID TSITSISHVILI, LI AT IF KERIMOV, 
NONNA STEPANIAN ANDTATYANA 
GRIGOLIYA 

Rugs and Carpets from the Caucasus: The 
Russian collections 

Unnumbered pages with colour photographs. 
Allen Lane. £25. 

0713915056 

The foundations for the present understanding 
of carpets were laid by W.von Bode, E. Ktihnel 
and K. Erdmann in pre-war Germany. After 
Erdmann’s death in 1964 the field was deserted 
by professional academicians until quite re- 
cently, leaving a handful of independent schol- 
ars and scientists to continue the study of its 
many complex problems. Shortage of expertise 
has been no impediment to the publication of 
books on the subject, however. In the last 
twenty years most have been written (and 
many published) by carpet dealers grateful for 
the publicity and prestige which authorship 
confers. The success of the popular series of 
books covering the main carpet weaving areas, 
published by Thames and Hudson, prompted 
Indian officials concerned with the promotion 
of their- handloom industries to press E. Gans- 
Reudin, a Swiss dealer, to come out of retire- 
ment and write Indian Carpels, the first large- 
scale work on the subject to be published since 
the early years of this century. After a brief 
history of India, an enticing touristic section 


and an interesting technical chapter, the main 
part of the book is devoted to the carpets them- 
selves, of which, however, two-thirds are mod- 
ern and one-third from the seventeenth cen- 
tury - some published in colour for the first 
time. 

To write about seventeenth-century Mughal 
carpets is to become involved in that most in- 
teresting puzzle - the origin of the so-called 
Indo-Persian carpets. Large numbers of seven- 
teenth-century carpets survive in Europe, not- 
ably in Dutch and Portugese collections, which 
in style belong to the art of Persia but should, 
according to the evidence of circumstance, 
come from India. Gans-Reudin states that a 
particular “Indo-Persian” carpet was woven 
for the then Maharajah of Jaipur in 1625 at 
Herat, “according to the records of the City 
Palace Museum in Jaipur”. The seventeenth- 
century inventories written in Dhundhari using 
the Nagari script contain vital information for 
students of Indian textile history, but they re- 
main unresearched and unpublished. What 
they actually record, on preliminary transla- 
tion, is that some qf the Irido-Persian carpets 
are described as “velayati”, a word meaning 
“foreign". At the time this would have meant 
from beyond the western frontier, in other 
words Persia, Khurasan and Transoxania. 
Gans-Reudin claims that the carpet in question 
must be Indian because Herat (the capital of 
Khurasan) was part of India at the time; a 
statement as ingenious as it is wrong. Herat 
was never ruled from India. It was part of 
Persia both politically and culturally, becom- 
ing part of Afghanistan only in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Much that he writes about 
the older pieces is equally shaky, and the quali- 
ty of ideas and information in the book as a 
whole is no match for that of the illustrations 
which are uniformly excellent. 

Elena Tzareva's Rugs and Carpets from Cen- 
tral Asia is a serious work. Some of the earliest 
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documented central Asian material is that col- 
lected by A. Bogolyubov and published by him 
in 1908. Since then many new ideas have come 
into circulation, the most important being the 
necessity of using technical as well as stylistic 
features in any system for the classification of 
tribal weavings. Tzareva is fully conversant 
with contemporary ideas, Russian and West- 
ern, and gives the first scholarly account of 
central Asian carpets in the four main Russian 
collections, including an unknown and long- 
forgotten hoard in the Russian Museum, 
Leningrad. Much of the material is without 
parallel in collections outside Russia. Particu- 
larly welcome is the republication, with 
appropriate technical information, of pieces 
from the Bogolyubov collection. Tzareva's 
approach is rigorous (the bibliography is excel- 
lent) and her style austere, even ascetic. She 
permits herself no discussion, subjective com- 
ment or background information on any of the 
pieces, even the date of acquisition; their fasci- 
nating history is only hinted at on the dust- 
jacket. Doubtless restraint is better than in- 
dulgence and in spite of its curiously uneven 
colour-quality her book wilt become n standard 
work in the field. 

Rugs and Carpets of the Caucasus: The Rus- 
sian collections has an interesting section on 
Georgian carpets which gives new insights into 
little-known material. The carpets from 
Daghestan, Armenia and Azerbaijan are more 
familiar since they are typical of the goods 
traded to the West over the last hundred years. 
All are described in a mass of detail using a 
plethora of new terms. Initial confusion gives 
way to an impression that this could be one of 
those rare sources of definitive information; 
however, a more careful look reveals a com- 
plete oblivion of the last fifty years of carpet 
studies and exposes so many internal inconsis- 
tencies that credibility is likely to be its 
problem. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 

Competition No 226 

Readers arc invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not Inter than 
■ ■ June 7. A prize of £10 is offered-fot- the fust CMKEL. 
set of answers opened on that date, . or failing that the 
most nearly correct - fn Which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 226” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The . 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s - 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on June 14. 

1 Donald the Highlander, billeted in the Flemish 
farmhouse, rocked the baby’s cradle, while Jean and 
Jeanette were out getting In the hay. As our painters 
are bent on military subjects just now, I throw this 
out as a good subject for the pencil to illustrate the 
principle of an honest English wnr. 

2 Nature hath that emptiness. 

Allows of penet rat Ion less 

And therefore must make room 

Where greater spirits come. 

What field of all IheCivH Wars, 

Where his we re not the deepest scars? 

3 ‘And everybody praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did wi n,’ 

‘But what good came of it at last?’ 

QuothJililePelerkln. : 

’ ‘Why that I cannot tell', said he, 

•• ‘But ‘twas a famous victory’. • . 

Competition No 222 
Winner: Philip Hobsbaum 
Answers: 

.1 . He snatched the automatic oul of the cast a nd shot 
the Miriister twice in the back.’ ! ■ 

. ; The Minister fell aerbas the oil stove ; Ihe sadcepa n 
■ • upset and lhe : two eggs broke on the floor. Raven 
• shot the Minister once more in the head, leaning 
.across the desk to make quite certain', driving the 
bullet hard into the base of the skull, smashing it 
open like a china doll’s. . y . ■■ -* : ' ' ; . : 
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■ 2 A shapeless figure bent over lilmj he smelt the ■■■ '• •! : 

freshleather of (he revolver belt; but, what Ihsignla 'In our ;iss\ie of April 12 we Unaccountably ; 
did the figure wear on the sleeves .'and shoulder-, described Neal. Ascherson as the! Editor of Tfte 
• • straps ofiis uniform -and in whose name did it raise Scdttma/i. Wd are sorry for (hismistakc^Tbe , 

, the dark pistol barren j ' ; • ... :•! ■ i Editor aifhe Scotsman is Eric Mackayi Mr 

. Arthur Ko'estler, partners at Noon, part' 4“The :. : . Astfierjori, who at various times has worked^’ 
i, Grammatical Fiction". ! • for thc^apef, now writes a ^lupjgtffof r fne 

: * rJu. ' T«n Vaurti. ' ‘ ' Observer, and is the authorctff ' ThtT PoUsh 

.a&* assn 




